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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  is  aftonifhing,  after  medicine  has  been  fo  long 
cultivated  as  a liberal  art,  that  philofophers 
and  men  of  fenfe  fhould  Hill  queftion  whether  it 
be  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind.  This 
doubt  could  never  take  its  rife  from  the  nature 
of  medicine,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  conducted. 

All  ages  and  nations  have  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  the  fick  ought  to  be  treated  in  a man- 
ner different  from  thofe  in  health.  Indeed  the 
very  appetites  of  the  fick  fhew  the  neceflity  of, 
at  leaft,  a different  regimen.  So  far  medicine 
is  evidently  founded  in  nature,  and  is  quite 
confiftent  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

Had  phyficians  been  more  attentive  to  regi- 
men, and  lefs  follicitous  in  hunting  after  won- 
derful medicines,  and  concealing  their  pre- 
tended virtues  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  the 
medical  art  would  never  have  become  an  object 
of  ridicule.  The  affectation  of  myftery  may, 
for  a while,  draw  the  admiration  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  will  never  fecure  the  efteem  of 
men  of  ienie  ; and  it  will  always  occafion  fufpi- 
cions  in  the  minds  of  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  mankind, 

Ev  ; ; attempt  therefore  to  monopolize  or 
cor  < • , : v thing  that  relates  to  the  preferva- 

tion 
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tion  of  health  or  the  cure  of  difeafes,  mull;  not 
only  be  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  foeiety,  but 
likewife  detrimental  to  the  medical  art.  If  me* 
dicine  be  a rational  fcience,  and  founded  in 
nature,  it  will  never  lofe  its  reputation  by  being 
expofed  to  public  view  If  it  be  not  able  to  bear 
the  light,  it  is  high  time  that  it  were  exploded. 

Secrecy  in  any  art  lays  a foundation  for  im- 
pohtion.  Had  phyficians  never  affected  myftery, 
quacks  and  quackery  could  never  have  exifted. 
Now  that  they  have  over  run  all  Europe,  and  dif- 
graced  both  human  nature  and  the  medical  pro- 
feffion,  there  is  no  other  method  of  difcrediting 
them  with  the  people,  but  a total  reverfe  of  be- 
haviour in  the  Faculty.  Let  us  therefore  a& 
with  candor,  opennefs,  and  ingenuity,  and  man- 
kind will  foon  learn  to  dread  every  thing  in  me- 
dicine that  has  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  fe- 
crecy  or  difguife. 

The  affe&ation  of  myftery  not  only  renders 
the  medical  art  more  liable  to  be  abufed,  but 
likewife  retards  its  progrefs.  No  art  ever  arri- 
ved at  any  confiderable  degree  of  improvement 
io  long  as  it  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few 
who  practiced  it  as  a trade.  I he  interefled 
views  of  a trade  will  always  obflrucl  the  pro- 
grefs of  a fcience.  Other  arts  have  been  diffu- 
fed  among  the  people,  have  become  the  objects 
of  general  attention,  and  have  been  improven 
accordingly.  Medicine  ftill  continues  a myfte- 
• ry.  Even  the  philofopher  is  not  afliamed  to 
pwn  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  caufes  and^cure^of 
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difeafes.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  other  branches 
of  fcience  have  arrived  at  a high  degree  of 
perfection,  the  healing  art  is  ftill  involved  m 

doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Those  who  follow  the  beaten  tract  of  a 
teacher  feldom  make  any  ufeful  difcoveries.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  moft  of  the  real  im- 
provements in  medicine  have  either  been  the 
effect  of  chance,  or  have  been  made  by  perfons 
not  bred  to  phyfic.  Men  who  think  and  reafon 
for  themfelves,  who  are  not  fettered  by  theo- 
ries nor  warptby  hypothefes,  bid  the  faireft  for 
improving  any  art. 

As  all  men  are  liable  to  difeafe,  and  equally 
interefted  in  every  thing  relating  to  health,  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  phyficians  to  {hew  them 
what  is  in  their  own  power  both  with  refpeCt 
to  the  cure  of  the  one,  and  the  prefervation  of 
the  other.  Did  men  take  every  method  to  a- 
void  difeafes,  they  would  feldom  need  the  phy- 
fician  ; and  would  they  do  what  is  in  their  own 
power  when  fick,  there  would  be  little  occafion 
for  medicine.  It  is  hard  to  fay  if  more  lives 
are  not  loll  by  people  truftirtg  to  medicine,  and 
neglecting  their  own  endeavours,  than  all  that 
are  faved  by  the  help  of  phyfic. 

We  do  not  mean  that  ail  men  are  to  be  made 
phyficians.  This,  according  to  the  prefent  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  would  be  an  attempt  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  impoffible.  We  only  mean 
that  they  ihould  be  taught  the  importance  of 

b due 
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due  care  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  of 
a proper  regimen  in  difeafes.  Thefe  they  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  underftanding,  and  all  the  reft 
are  of  fmall  account. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  phyficians  now  begin  to  entertain 
more  liberal  ideas  with  regard  to  phylic.  Van 
Swieten  *,  Rofen  f,  TifTot,  and  fome  others, 
have  written  with  a view  of  diffufing  fome 
knowledge  of  medicine  among  the  people. 
Their  performances  have  met  with  that  ap- 
plaufe  from  the  public,  which  it  is  always  rea- 
dy to  bellow  upon  works  of  real  utility.  Had 
TiiTot’s  plan  been  more  extenlive,  the  following- 
pages  would  probably  never  have  been  made 
public.  He  confines  himfelf  folely  to  the  acute 
difeafes.  We  have  like  wife  treated  the  chronic  j 
both  becaufe  they  are  very  frequent  in  this 
country,  and  becaufe  the  cure  of  them  chiefly 
depends  on  a proper  regimen. 

Dr  Tissot  has  alfo  treated  the  prophylaxis, 
or  preventive  part  of  medicine,  lefs  minutely 
than  feems  necelfary.  A very  flight  inquiry 
into  the  caufes  of  popular  maladies  is  fuflicient 
to  fhew  that  many  of  them  might,  by  due  care, 
be  prevented.  For  this  reafon  a confiderable 
number  of  the  following  pages  are  employed 
in  pointing  out  the  moft  common  caufes  of 

* Phyftcian  to  their  Imperial  Majefties, 

j-  Firft  phylician  of  tlxc  kingdom  of  Sweden. 

popular 
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popular  difeafes,  and  the  means  of  avoiding 

them.  . . , 

The  firft  part  of  the  prophylaxis  is  calculated 

to  {hew  the  importance  of  proper  nurfmg  *. 
The  obfervations  were  made  in  a fituation 
where  the  author  had  the  greateft  opportunities 
of  feeing  the  effects  both  of  the  right  and 
wrong  management  of  children,  and  of  being 
fully^onvinced  that  the  latter  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  their  great  mortality. 

Peculiar  attention  is  paid  to  the  difeafes  or 
mechanics.  That  ufeful  fet  of  people,  upon 
whom  the  riches  and  profperity  of  Britain  de« 
pend,  can  never  be  too  much  regarded,  iheir 
valuable  lives  are  frequently  loft  for  wa^it  of 
due  attention  to  circumftances  which  both  to 
themfelves  and  others  may  often  appear  tiifling. 

We  have  likewife  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  bad  effects  of  luxury,  indolence,  Ali 

men  acknowledge  health  to  be  the  cliiei  biet- 
fing  of  life  ; but  few  {hew  a proper  concern  for 
the  prefervation  of  it.  There  is  hardly  any 
pleafure  or  profit  for  which  people  will  not  ha- 
zard their  health  ; and  it  is  often  bartered  lor 
the  moft  fordid  enjoyments.  Few  things  how- 
ever are  more  in  our  own  power.  Moft  men 

may 

* Moft  of  the  obfervations  contained  in  the  firft  chapter 
were  made  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  and 
communicated  to  the  public  ftveral  years  ago,  in  a pam- 
phlet addrefled  to  the  governours  of  that  hofpital. 
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may  enjoy  health  if  they  will.  Even  thofe  whq 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  naturally  of  a 
weak  conftitution,  have  often,  by  proper  care, 
arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  and  enjoyed 
good  health  to  the  very  laft ; while  fiich  as 
were  naturally  robuft,  by  trufling  too  much 
to  their  flrength  of  conftitution,  and  defpifing 
care,  have  either  died  young,  or  dragged  out 
a life  of  pain  and  mifery. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes  we  have  been 
chiefly  attentive  to  diet,  drink,  air,  and  the  other 
parts  of  regimen.  Regimen  feems  to  have  been 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  medicine  of  the  more 
early  agesNand,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  the  moil 
valuable  part  of  medicine  ftill.  But  regimen  and 
domeftic  medicines  are  defpifed,  while  foreign 
regions  are  ranfacked  for  things  of  lefs  value, 
and  every  ore  which  the  earth  affords  is  tor- 
tured to  extract  poifons,  and  arm  the  daring 
empiric  for  the  deftruclion  of  his  fellow  men. 

We  have  indeed  ventured  to  recommend 
fome  Ample  medicines  in  almofl:  every  difeafe ; 
but  even  thefe  fhould  only  be  adminiftred 
by  people  of  better  underftanding.  We  would 
have  the  ignorant  omit  them  altogether,  and 
attend  folely  to  the  directions  relating  to  diet 
and  the  other  parts  of  regimen. 

1 he  laudable  difpofition  which  fo  univerfallv 
prevails  among  the  better  fort  of  people  in  the 
country,  of  affifting  their  poor  neighbours  in 
diftrefs,  fuggefted  the  fjrft  hint  of  this  attempt. 
It  never  was,  and,  in  all  probability,  never  will 

‘be 


be  in  the  power  of  one  half  of  mankind  to  ob- 
tain the  afliftance  of  phyficians.  What  muft 
they  do  ? To  trull  themfelves  in  the  hands  of 
quacks,  or  blunder  on  in  the  track  which  their 
rude  forefathers  pointed  out,  are  perhaps  equally 
dangerous.  The  ignorant  ruftic  puts  little  con- 
fidence in  any  endeavours  of  his  own.  All  his 
hopes  of  a cure  are  placed  infomething  which  he 
does  not  underhand,  fomething  myfterious  and 
quite  above  his  capacity,  as  herbs  gathered  un- 
der the  influence  of  fome  planet,  charms,  the 
noftrums  of  quacks  and  conjurers,  &c.  Such 
are  the  ridiculous  and  deftruclive  prejudices 
which  prevail  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  fuch 
is  their  entire  ignorance  of  medicine,  that  they 
become  the  eafy  dupes  of  every  pretender  to  it. 

We  make  no  doubt  but  the  ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  clergy  who  refide  in  the  country 
will  readily  concur  with  us,  in  endeavouring 
to  root  out  fuch  pernicious  and  deftruclive  pre- 
judices. Their  example  will  have  great  weight 
with  their  dependents  and  inferiors  ; and  their 
advice  will  be  often  liftened  to  with  more  attention 
than  that  of  a phyfician.  They  will  teach  the 
poor  the  importance  of  a proper  regimen  both 
in  health  and  ficknefs;  the  danger  of  trading 
their  lives  in  the  hands  of  quacks  and  conju- 
rers, and  the  folly  of  their  own  fuperftitious 
notions.  By  this  means  they  may  prevent 
much  evil,  do  fome  good,  and  prove  real  blef- 
fings  to  thofe  among  whom  they  refide. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  farther  from  the  defign  of  the 
following  pages,  than  to  induce  ignorant  perfons 
to  tamper  wich  dangerous  medicines,  or  truft  to 
their  own  fkill,  where  better  afliftance  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  where  fomething  muft  be  done,  and 
no  medical  afliftance  can  be  had,  it  is  certain- 
ly better  to  direct  people  what  they  ought  to 
do  than  to  leave  them  to  blunder  on  in  the  dark. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  more  mercenary 
part  of  the  Faculty,  whofe  ideas  of  medicine 
never  rife  above  the  fordid  views  of  a trade, 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  difcredit  every  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  with  the  public.  With 
fuch  as  are  able  to  fee  through  the  difguife, 
their  cenfure  will  pafs  for  applaufe  ; and  with 
the  lefs  enlightened,  it  will  be  very  little  re- 
garded. With  us  it  can  have  no  weight,  fo 
long  as  we  are  confcious  that  we  have  the  good 
of  mankind  at  heart ; and  that,  however  im- 
perfect the  execution  may  be,  the  defign  has 
been  approven  by  many  whofe  names  do  ho- 
nour to  the  medical  profefiion. 
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As  people  who  live  in  the  country  cannot 
always  obtain  medicines,  upon  any  fudden  e- 
mergency,  even  though  they  knew  how  to  ufe 
them,  we  have  here  added  a lift  of  fuch  ftmple 
druggs  and  medicines  as  ought  to  be  kept,  at 
leaft  n every  gentleman’s  family,  in  order  to  be 
in  readinefs  upon  all  occafions. 


Rhubarb 

Burgundy  pitch 

Jalap 

Agaric  of  the  oak 

Senna 

A fii  coloured  ground 

Manna 

wort 

Glaubers  fa  Its 

Cinnamon  water 

Cream  of  tartar 

Pennyroyal  water 

Salt  of  tartar 

Pepper  mint  water 

Tamarinds 

Syrup  of  poppies 

Ipecacuanha 

- of  oranges 

Jefuits  bark 

— of  lemons 

Nitre,  or  fait  peter 

Spirits  of  wine 

Sal.  prunell 

. — — - ofhartfliorn 

Sal.  ammoniac 

Sweet  fpirits  of  nitre 

Flowers  of  fulphur 

— — « of  vitric: 

Magnefia  alba 

Liquid  laudanum 

Crabs  claws  prepared 

Elixir  of  vitriol 

Snake  root 

Vinegar  of  fquills 

Liquorice  root 

Oil  of  almonds. 

Seneka  toot 

Olive  oil 

Wild  Valerian  root 

Adhefive  plafler 

Gentian  root 

Bliftering  plafter 

Gum  arabic 

Wax  plafter 

. camphor 

Yellow  bafilicum  oinl 

ammoniac 

White  ointment 

afa  foetid  a 

Turner’s  cerate 
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OF  PREVENTING  DISEASES. 

C PI  A P.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

O avoid  difeafes,  it  is  necefiary  we 


fhould  know  their  caufes.  Thefe  indeed 


are  numerous ; but  we  fhall  endeavour 
to  point  out  fuch  only  as  have  the  moft  general 
influence,  as  too  great  minutenefs  in  this  re- 
fpect  would  tend  rather  to  perplex  than  inftrudt 
the  generality  of  readers. 

The  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  origi- 
nal caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy. 
In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a 
good  or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid  ; it 
is  therefore  of  importance,  that  parents  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  caufes  which  may 
produce  difeafes  in  their  offspring.  It  muff  be 
owing  either  to  the  ignorance  or  careleffnefs  of 
paicnts,  that  fo  many  of  the  human  fpecies  pe- 
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rifli  in  infancy.  This,  we  prefume,  will  appear 
from  the  following  obfervations. 

The  annual  regifters  of  the  dead  Ihew,  that 
at  leaft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  thofe 
who  do  not  reflect,  this  appears  to  be  a natural 
evil,  and  therefore  they  think  it  their  duty  to 
fubmit  to  it.  But  whoever  accurately  examines 
the  matter,  will  find  that  it  is  an  evil  of  our  own 
making,  and,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  mif- 
management.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a na- 
tural evil,  other  animals  fliould  be  as  liable  to 
die  young  as  man  ; but  that  we  fee  is  not  the 
cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  fuperior  reafon,  fliould  fall  fo  far  fliort 
of  other  animals  in  the  management  of  his 
young  : But  our  furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we 
cpnfider  that  brutes,  guided  by  inftinft,  never  err 
in  this  refpeft ; while  man,  trufting  folely  to  art, 
is  feldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of  thofe 
children  who  perifli  annually  by  art  alone  exhi- 
bited to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifh  molt 
people. 

When  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their 
children,  others  muft  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  : Thefe  will  always  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  by  the  appearance  of  extraor- 
dinary fldll  and  addrefs.  By  this  means  fo  many 
unneceflary  and  deftruftive  articles  have  been 

introduced  into  the  diet,  cloathing,  &c,  of  chil- 
dren, 
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dren,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  of  them 

perilh.  n . c 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for 

a mother  to  think  it  below  her  to  take  care  of 
her  own  child,  or  to  be  fo  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we 
fearch  nature  throughout,  we  cannot  find  a pa- 
rallel to  this.  Every  other  creature  is  the  nurfe 
of  its  own  young,  and  they  thrive  accoidmgly. 
Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by 
proxy,  they  would  lhare  the  fame  fate  with 
thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not  to  impofe  it  as  a talk  upon 
every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  fay  to  the  con- 
trary, is  in  many  cafes  impracticable,  and  would 
inevitably  prove  deftructive  both  to  the  mother 
and  child.  Women  of  delicate  confutations, 
fubjecl  to  low  fpirits,  hyfteric  fits,  or  other  ner- 
vous diforders,  make  very  bad  nurfes  : But  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  a woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them ; for 
which  caufe  few  women  of  better  ftation,  fup- 
pofe  them  willing,  are  really  able  to  fuckle  their 
own  children. 

Did  mankind  live  as  nature  directs,  almoft 
every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to  give 
luck:  But,  whoever  confiders  how  far  we  have 
deviated  from  her  dictates,  will  not  be  furprifed 
to  find  many  of  them  unable  to  perform  that 
deceflary  office.  Mothers,  who  do  not  eat  e- 
nough  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of 

free 
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free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have  wholefome 
humours  themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourilh- 
ment  to  an  infant.  Children  who  are  fuckled 
by  delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or  are 
weak  and  lickly  all  their  lives.  Nor  is  this  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at.  If  children  fuck  in  ner- 
vous difeafes  with  their  mother’s  milk,  What 
have  we  to  expect  ? 

When  we  fay,  that  every  mother  is  not  able 
to  fuckle  her  own  child,  we  would  not  be  un~ 
derftood  as  difcouraging  that  practice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform 
that  tender  office.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of 
her  power,  Ihe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To 
a woman  who  abounds  with  milk,  that  is  the 
eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs  other  offices  are 
neceffary  for  a child,  which  the  mother  at  leaft 
ought  to  fee  done.  A mother,  who  abandons 
the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to 
the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly  deferves  that 
name.  A child,  by  being  brought  up  under  the 
mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures  her  affection,  but 
may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a mother’s  care, 
though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a 
mother  be  better  employed,  than  in  fuperin- 
tenaing  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  moft 
delightful  and  important  office!  yet  the  molt 
trivial  bufinefs  or  inlipid  amufements  are  often 
preferred  to  it.  A ftrong  proof  both  of  the 

bad 
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bad  tafte  and  wrong  education  of  modern  fe- 
males. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  more  pains 
is  not  bellowed  in  teaching  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  children  to  thofe  whom  nature  has 
defined  for  mothers.  Ihis,  inftead  of  being 

O > CJ 

made  the  principal,  is  leldom  confidered  as  any 

part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any  wonder, 

when  females,  fo  educated,  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  flrould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  that  ftation  ? However  ftrange 
it  may  feem,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mo- 
thers, and  thofe  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant, 
when  they  have  brought  a child  into  the  world, 
of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it,  as  the  in- 
fant itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moll  ignorant  part  of 
the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  moll  knowing 
in  the  bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  peo- 
ple become  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition ; and  the  nurfing  of  children,  inllead 
of  being  conducted  by  reafon,  is  the  refult  of 
whim  and  caprice. 

One  great  delign  of  females,  no  doubt,  is  to 
propagate  the  fpecies.  But  to  bring  forth  a 
child,  is  the  leaft  part  of  that  important  bufi- 
nefs. Were  the  care  of  a parent  to  flop  here, 
the  whole  human  race  would  fbon  be  extinct. 
Nature  has  made  it  necelfary,  that  a child  fhould 
depend  on  its  parents  during  the  Hate  of  in- 
fancy ; and  thole  parents  who  neglect  the  pro- 
per care  of  their  offspring,  not'  only  violate 
•tie  of  the  fiilt  and  ftrongelt  principles  of  na- 
ture, 
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ture,  but  actually  endeavour  to  extinguifh  the 
human  race.  An  infant  may  be  as  certainly 
murdered  by  neglect,  as  by  any  act  of  violence 
whatever;  and,  for  one  child  that  lol'es  its  life 
by  the  latter,  a thoufand  perifh  by  the  former, 
without  being  regarded. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  fe- 
males in  acquiring  ufelefs  knowledge,  employ- 
ed in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; 
how  to  drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp, 
or  confine  their  motions  ; how  to  feed  them 
with  wholefome  and  nourifhing  food ; how  to 
exercife  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as  beft  to 
promote  their  growth  and  ftrength  : Were 
thefe  the  objects  of  female  inftruction,  mankind 
would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  it. 
But,  while  the  education  of  females  implies  lit- 
tle more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  pub- 
lic fhow,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  them 
but  ignorance,  even  in  the  molt  important  con- 
cerns. But  ignorance  can  be  no  excufe,  where 
people  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  better  in- 
formed ; and,  if  children  perifh  by  the  negli- 
gence of  mothers,  they  muft  be  accountable. 

Did  mothers  know  their  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  informing  themfelves  of  the  du- 
ties which  they  owe  to  their  infant-offspring. 
It  is  theirs,  not  only  to  form  the  body,  but  al- 
fo  to  give  the  mind  its  moft  early  caff.  They 
have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make  men 
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healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in  life,  or  the 
•bane  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  children.  The 
father  has  an  equal  i.ntereft  in  their  welfare,  and 
.ought  to  a£hft  in  every  thing  that  refpeCts  ei- 
ther the  improvement  of  the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  men  pay  fo  little  regard  to  this 
•matter.  Their  neglect  is  one  reaibn  why  fe- 
males know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever 
be  defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifliments 
as  recommend  them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men 
generally  keep  at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the 
fmalleft  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nurfery,  that  many  would  efteem  it  an  affront, 
were  they  fuppofed  to  know  any  thing  of  it. 
Not  fo,  however,  with  the  kennel  or  the  llables : 
A gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  is  not  afliamed  to 
give  directions  concerning  the  management  of 
his  dogs  or  horfes  • but  would  blufti  were  he  to 
be  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for 
•that  being,  who  derived  its  exiftence  from  him- 
felf,  who  is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  fu- 
ture hope  of  his  country.  Few  fathers  indeed 
run  any  hazard  of  being  furprifed  in  this  fitua- 
tion;  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  man  needs  culture 
more  than  any  other  creature,  and  that  both 
his  body  and  mind  are  capable  of  the  greateft 
improvement.  Nature  has  left  fo  much  in  the 
power  of  parents,  that  children  are,  in  a great 
aieafurc,  what  they  pleafe  to  make  them. 

Physician^ 
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Physicians  themfelves  have  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  management  of  chil- 
dren : That  has  been  generally  con fidered  as  the 
foie  province  of  old  women,  while  men  of  the 
firft  rank  in  phyfic  have  even  refilled  to  vilit 
infants  when  fick.  Such  conduct  in  the  facul- 
ty has  not  only  caufed  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine to  be  neglected,  but  has  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  aflume  an  abfolute  title  to  pre- 
fcribe  for  children  in  the  molt  dangerous  dif- 

O 

eafes.  The  confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is 
feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have  ex- 
haufted  all  their  Ikill ; when  his  attendance  can 
only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame  and  appeafe  the 
difconfolate  parents. 

We  would  have  nurfes  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  difeafes  ; but,  when  a child  is  taken 
ill,  fome  perfon  of  Ikill  Ihould  immediately  be 
confulted.  The  difeafes  of  children  are  gene- 
rally acute,  and  the  leafl  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phylicians  more  attentive  to  the  dif- 
eafes of  children,  they  would  not  only  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  treat  them  properly  when  fick, 
"but  likewife  to  give  ufeful  directions  for  their 
management  when  well.  The  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren is  by  no  means  fuch  a difiicult  ftudy  as 
many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  cannot  tell 
their  complaints  ; but  the  caufes  of  them  may 
be  pretty  certainly  difcovered,  by  putting  pro- 
per queftions  to  the  nurfes  and  fuch  as  are  a- 
bout  them.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants,  be- 
ing 
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ing  lefs  complicated,  are  eafier  cured  than  thofe 
of  adults. 

It  is  really  aftonifliing,  that  fo  little  attention 
fhould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of 
infant-lives  ! What  labour  and  expence  are  daily 
bellowed  to  prop  an  old  rotten  carcafe  for  a few 
years,  while  thoufands  of  thofe,  who  might  be 
ufeful  in  life,  perifh  without  being  regarded, 
and  prove  no  better  than  an  untimely  birth  ! 
Mankind  are  apt  to  value  things  not  accord- 
ing to  their  future  but  their  prefent  utility. 
This  is  of  all  others  the  moft  erroneous  method 
of  eftimation  ; yet,  upon  no  other  principle  is 
it  poffi’ble  to  account  for  the  general  indifference 
with  refpeft  to  the  death  of  infants. 


Of  DISEASED  PARENTS. 

Diseased  parents  cannot  beget  healthy  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  as  reafonable  to  expect 
a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that  ftrong 
mid  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of  deli- 
cate parents,  worn  out  with  intemperance  or 
difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves  that  on  the 
confutation  of  mothers  depends  originally  that 
of  their  offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this 
will  be  furprifed,  on  a view  of  the  female 
world,  to  find  difeafes  and  death  fo  frequent 
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among  children.  A delicate  female  brought 
up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger  to  exercife 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  flops, 
may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of  a dil- 
eafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  : Or, 
fhould  it  ftruggle  through  a few  years  exift- 
ence,  its  feeble  frame,  {hook  with  convulflons 
from  every  trivial  caufe,  would  be  unable  to 
fuftain  the  common  fumftions  of  life,  and  prove 
a burden  to  fociety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the 
irregular  lives  of  fathers,  we  fliall  fee  further 
caufe  to  believe  that  children  are  often  hurt 
by  the  conftitution  of  their  parents.  A flckly 
frame  may  be  originally  induced  by  hardfhips 
or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  It  is 
impoflible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fhould  not  fpoil 
the  beft  conftitution  : And  did  the  evil  termi- 
nate here,  it  would  be  a juft  punifhment  for 
the  folly  of  the  fufterer  ; but  when  once  a dif- 
temper  is  contracted  and  rivetted  in  the  habit, 
it  is  entailed  on  all  pofterity.  What  a dread- 
ful inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or  the 
kings-evil,  to  tranfmit  to  our  offspring!  How 
happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great 
eftate  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than 
to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence 
of  likewife  inheriting  his  difeafes  ! 

No  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable 

malady  ought  to  marry,  as  he  thereby  both 

fhortens  his  own  life  and  tranfmits  mifery  to 

others : 
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others:  But  when  both  parties  aie  deeply 
tainted  with  the  fcrophula,  the  fcurvy,  or  the 
like,  the  effects  muff  be  ftill  worfe.  Such  will 
either  have  no  iffue  at  all,  or  thole  whom  they 
have  muff  be  miferable  indeed.  Want  of  at- 
tention to  thefe  things,  in  forming  connexions 
for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than  the 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  ; and  while  thefe 
conneXions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views, 
that  muff  be  the  cafe. 

In  our  matrimonial  contraXs,  it  is  amazing 
fo  little  regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form 
of  the  object..  Our  lportfmen  know,  that  the 
generous  courfer  cannot  be  bred  out  of  the 
foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious  fpaniel  out 
of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon  im- 
mutable laws.  The  man  who  marries  a wo- 
man of  a fickly  conftitution,  and  defcended  of 
unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be, 
cannot  be  faid  to  aX  a prudent  part.  A puny 
fcrophulous  woman  may  prove  fertile ; fhould 
this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  muff  become  an 
infirmary  : What  profpeX  of  happinefs  the  fa- 
ther of  fuch  a family  has,  we  fhall  leave  any 
one  to  judge. 

The  Jews,  by  the  pofitive  direXion  of  the 
Almighty,  were  forbid  to  have  any  manner  of 
commerce  with  the  difeafed;  and  indeed  to 
this,  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpe- 
cial  regard.  In  fome  Hates,  the  marriage  of 
morbid  people  has  aXually  been  prohibited. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural 
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deformity,  and  political  mifchief ; and  there- 
fore requires  a public  consideration. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  of  difcafed  parents,  will  require  to  be 
nurfed  with  greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  make  amends  for  the  defects  of  con- 
stitution ; and  it  will  often  go  a great  length.  A 
healthy  nurfe,  wholefome  air,  and  enough  of 
exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But,  when  thefe  are 
neglected,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  o- 
ther  quarter.  The  defects  of  constitution  can- 
not be  Supplied  by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family-difeafe,  ought 
to  be  very  circumfpect  in  their  manner  of  living. 
They  Should  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch 
difeafe,  and  guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regi- 
men. It  is  certain,  that  family-difeafes  have 
often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept  off  for  one  ge- 
neration ; and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  by  perfifling  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch  dif- 
eafes  might  at  length  be  wholely  eradicated. 
This  is  a Subject  very  little  regarded,  though  of 
the  laft  importance.  Family-conilitutions  are 
as  capable  of  improvement,  as  family-eftates; 
and  the  libertine,  who  impairs  the  qne,  does 
greater  injury  to  his  pofterity,  than  the  piodi- 
gal  who  Squanders  away  the  other. 
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Of  the  CLOATHING  of  CHILDREN. 

The  cloathing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a 
matter,  that  it  is  furprifing,  how  any  perfon 
fhould  err  in  it ; yet  many  children  lofe  their 
lives,  and  others  are  deformed,  by  errors  of  this 
kind. 

Nature  knows  no  other  life  of  cloaths  to 
an  infant,  but  to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft, 
loofe  covering.  Were  a mother  left  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  reafon,  this  is  certainly  the 
method  that  fhe  would  follow.  But  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  dreffing  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of 
the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become 
a fecret,  which  none  but  adepts  pretend  to  un- 
derhand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceflary,  that  a woman  in  laoour  fhould  have 
fome  perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  be- 
came a bufinefs ; and,  like  all  others,  thofe 
who  were  employed  in  it,  ftrove  to  outdo  one 
another  in  the  different  branches  of  their  pro- 
feffiori.  The  dreffing  of  a child  came  of  courfe 
to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s  province,  who 
no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dexterity 
ffie  could  fliow  in  this  article,  the  more  her  Ikill 
would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  might  be  fe- 
conded  by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who  wanting 
to  make  a fliow  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was 

born, 
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born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery 
heaped  upon  it  as  poffible.  Thus,  it  came  to 
be  thought  as  neceffary  for  a midwife  to  ex- 
cel in  bracing  and  dreffing  an  infant,  as  for  a 
furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying  bandages 
to  a broken  limb;  and  the  poor  child,  as  foon 
as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers' 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every 
bone  had  been  fractured  in  the  birth ; while  thefe 
were  often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and 
wound  its  tender  frame,  but  even  to  obftruct 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  or- 
gans neceffary  for  life. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of 
rolling  children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now, 
in  fome  meafure,  laid  afide  ; but  it  would  kill 
be  a difficult  talk  to  perfuade  the  generality  of 
women,  that  the  fhape  of  a child  does  not  in- 
tirely  depend  on  the  midwife’s  care.  So  far, 
however,  are  all  their  endeavours  to  mend  the 
fhape  of  children  from  being  fuccefsful,  that 
they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 
mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  piopoition 
to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  deformity.  How 
little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among 
uncivilized  nations  ? So  little  indeed,  that  it  is 
vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their  defoimcu 
children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly 
know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child.  In  ei- 
ther fhould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their 

children.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  e- 

very 
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.very  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open, 
air,  wafh  their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water, 
&c.  By  this  management,  their  children  become 
fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the  time  our  pu- 
ny infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  theirs 
are  able  to  ftiift  for  themfelves. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to 
procure  a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them 
be  extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the 
world,  yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked 
for  want  of  l'waddling-bands.  Is  nature  lefs  ge- 
nerous to  the  human  kind  ? No  : But  we  take 
the  bufincfs  out  of  nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but 
the  very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  that  they 
ought  to  be  kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  preffure. 
They  cannot  indeed  fpeak  their  complaints  ; but 
they  can  fhew  figns  of  pain ; and  this  they  ne- 
ver fail  to  do,  by  crying,  when  pinched  by  their 
cloaths.  No  fooner  are  they  freed  from  their 
bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy ; 
yet,  flxange  infatuation  1 The  moment  they  hold 
their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a 
bundle  of  foft  pipes,  replenilhed  with  fluids 
in  continual  motion,  the  danger  of  preffure 
will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft  light.  Nature,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  children, 
has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexible  ; and, 
left  they  fliould  receive  any  injury  from  preffure 

the  womb,  has  furrounded  the  foetus  every 
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way  with  fluids.  This  fliews  the  care  which 
nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preffure  on 
the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  a- 
gainft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp 
or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foffc  and 
cartilaginous,  that  they  readily  yield  to  the 
flighteft  preffure,  and  eafily  take  on  a bad 
fliape,  which  can  never  after  be  remedied.  Hence 
it  is,  that  fo  many  people  appear  with  high 
fhoulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat  breaks,  who 
were  born  with  as  good  a fliape  as  others,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqueezed  into  raon- 
fters  by  the  application  of  flays  and  bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obftruding  the  circulation,  pre- 
vents the  equal  diftribution  of  nourifhment  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  of  the 
body  grows  two  large,  while  another  remains 
too  fmall,  and  thus  in  time  the  whole  frame 
becomes  difproportioned  and  misfhapen.  rlo 
this  we  muft  add,  that  when  a child  is  cramp- 
ed in  its  cloaths,  it  naturally  fhrinks  from  the 
parts  affedted,  and  by  putting  its  body  into 
unnatural  poftures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  proceed  from 
weaknefs  or  difeafes;  but,  in  general,  it  is  the 
effect  of  improper  cloathing.  Nine  tenths,  at 
leaft,  of  the  deformity  amongft  mankind  muft 
be  imputed  to  this  caufe.  A deformed  body  is 
pot  only  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  but  injuiious 
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to  the  health.  By  a bad  figure  both  the  animal 
and  vital  funfitions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of 
courfe  health  impaired.  Hence,  few  people  re- 
markably misfhapen  are  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  tne 
birth,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftaltic  motion,  &c. 
afford  another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the 
body  of  an  infant  free  from  all  prefl'ure.  Thefe 
organs,  not  having  been  accuftomed  to  move, 
are  eafily  ftopped  ; but  when  that  happens,  death 
muft  enfue.  Hardly  any  method  could  be  de- 
vifed  more  effectually  to  flop  thefe  motions 
than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  * rollers, 
&c.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult,  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt 
the  digeftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much 
more  hurtful  they  muft  be  to  tender  infants, 
we  fliall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be 
furprifed,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convul- 
fions  foon  after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  gene- 
rally attributed  to  fome  inward  caufe;  but,  in 
fact,  they  oftcner  proceed  from  our  own  im- 
prudent conduct.  I have  known  a child  feized 
with  convulfion-fits,  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  twaddling  it ; but,  upon  taking  off  the  rol- 
lers and  bandages,  it  was  immediately  relieved, 

and 

This  Is  by  no  means  enveighing  again!!  a thing  that 

oesnot  happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day  a 
roller,  five  or  fix  feet  in  length,  is  applied  round  the  child’s 
body  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
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and  never  had  any  convulfion-fits  afterwards* 
Numerous  examples  of  this  fort  might  he 
brought,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  cloaths  of  an 
infant  with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall 
and  irritate  their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion 
convulfions.  Inftances  have  been  known,  where 
pins  were  found  fticking  above  half  an  inch 
into  the  body  of  a child  after  it  had  died  of 
convulfion-fits,  which,  in  all  probability  proceed- 
ed from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightness 
of  their  cloaths,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  E- 
very  child  has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the 
birth ; and,  if  it  be  loaded  with  too  many  cloatns, 
the  fever  muft  be  increafed.  But  that  is  not 
all;  the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed  with  the 
mother,  who  is  likewife  feverifii  ; to  which  we 
may  add  the  heat  of  the  lying-in  bed-chambci, 
and  the  wines,  and  other  heating  things  too 
often  given  to  children  immediately  arter  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which 
does  not  feldom  happen,  they  muft  increafe  the 
fever  to  fuch  a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life 

of  the  infant.  . . 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot,  will 

further  appear,  if  we  confider,  that,  aftei  being 
for  fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above, 
they  are  often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nur- 
fed  in  a cold  houfe  *.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a 
child,  from  fuch  a tranfition,  catches  a mortal 

cold,  or  contracts  fome  other  fatal  difeafe  ? 

When 
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When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs  not  be- 
ing fufllciently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain 
weak  and  flaccid  for  life;  from  whence  pio- 
-ceed  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  break. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the 
particular  pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant. 
Thefe  ever  will  vary  in  different  places  accord- 
ing to  cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents. 
The  great  rule  to  be  obferved  is,  hat  a child 
have  no  more  cloatbs  than  are  necejfary  to  keep  it  warm, 
.and  that  they  be  quite  eafy  j or  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  children.  A 
volume  would  not  fuflice  to  point  out  all  the 
ill  effects  of  this  ufelefs  piece  of  drefs.  I he  mad- 
nefs  in  favour  of  fcays  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  at  a height ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough 
to  know,  that  the  human  , lhape  does  not  fole- 
ly  depend  upon  whale-bone  and  bend  leather  *. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  refpect  to  the  cloaths 
of  children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  very 
dean.  Children  perfpire  more  than  adults ; 
and,  if  their  cloaths  be  not  frequently  changed, 
they  become  very  hurtful.  Dirty  cloaths  not 
only  gall  and  fret  the  tender  Ikins  of  in- 
fants, but  like  wife  occafion  ill  fmells  ; and,  what 
is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cutaneous 
difeafes. 

Cleanliness 

# Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  wo- 
*nen  of  lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  England. 
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Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  but  tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of 
children.  It  promotes  the  perfpiration  ; and, 
by  that  means,  frees  the  body  from  fuperhu- 
ous  humours,  which,  if  retained,  could  not 
fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  A nurfe  can  have  no 
excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be  dirty.  Po- 
verty may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe  cloaths ; 
but,  if  hie  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  mull 
be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  FOOD  of  CHILDREN. 

Nature,  not  only  points  out  the  food  pro- 
per for  an  infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This 
however,  is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who 
think  themfelves  wifer  than  nature,  from  at- 
tempting to  bring  up  their  children  without 
her  provifion,  Nothing  can  fhow  the  difpofi- 
tion  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  na- 
ture more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  break.  The  mother’s 
milk,  or  that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueftion- 
ably  the  bell  food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor 
nature  can  afford  a proper  fubftitute  for  it. 
A child  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months 
without  the  bread ; but.  when  teething,  the 
fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood come  on,  they  generally  fall  a victim.  Au 
evident  proof,  that  their  food  is  unwholefome, 
and  their  humours  bad, 
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A child  foon  after  the  birth  fhows  an  inclina- 
tion to  fuck  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
why  it  fliould  not  be  gratified.  It  is  true  the 
mother’s  milk  does  not  always  come  immedi- 
ately after  the  birth  ; but  is  not  this  the  way  to 
bring  it  ? The  fil'd  milk  that  the  child  can  fqueeze 
out  of  the  bread;,  anfvvers  the  purpofe  of  clean- 
fing  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apotheca- 
ry’s fhop,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  in- 
flammations of  the  bread;,  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that 
the  firfl  thing  given  to  a child  diould  be  drugs. 
This  is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and 
no  wonder  that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It 
fometimes  happens,  that  a child  does  not  pals 
the  meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wiflied.  This 
has  induced  phyficians  in  fuch  cafes  to  give 
fomething  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the 
fird:  paflages.  Midwives  have  improved  up- 
on this  hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups, 
oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  necelfary  or  not. 
Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indigedible 
dull  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  it  lick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occalion  dif- 
cafcs,  than  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom 
long  after  the  birth  without  having  padfage  both 
by  ilool  and  urine ; though  thefe  evacuations  may 
be  wanting  for  fome  time  without  any  danger. 

Were  a child  permitted  to  fuck  its  mother 
?s  ^00n  as  it  fhows  an  inclination  for  the  bread;, 
lt  would  need  no  other  phyfic ; but,  if  it  mud 

have 
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Iiave  fome  thing  before  it  be  allowed  the  bread, 
let  it  be  a little  Ample  water-pap,  to  which  may- 
be added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk.  If  this 
be  given  without  any  wines,  fugars,  or  fpiceries, 
it  will  neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  Ao- 
mach,  nor  occafion  gripes. 

Ur  on  the  fird  fight  of  an  infant,  almofl  eve- 
ry  perfon  is  firuck  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
weak,  feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  na- 
turally fuggefis  the  need  of  cordials.  Accor- 
dingly, we  find  wines  univerfally  mixed 
with  the  fil'd  food  of  children.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafoning, 
or  [more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduct 
founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  little 
food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth  ; and ' what 
they  receive  fhouldbe  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a 
cooling  quality.  A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine, 
or  even  fugar,  isfuflicient  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood  of  an  infant ; but  every  perfon,  conver- 
fant  in  thefe  matters,  muft  know,  that  mofi  of 
the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat  of 
their  humours,  as  the  thrufh,  &c. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the 
third  or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper 
to  give  it,  once  or  twice  a-day,  a little  of  fome 
food  that  is  eafy  of  digefiion;  as  water-pap, 
milk-pottage,  weak  broth  with  bread  in  it,  or 
the  like.  This  will  eafe  the  mother  ; it  will  ac- 
icufiom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  rood,  and 

render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. 
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oiis.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions  are  to  be 
avoided  in  nurfing.  lror  this  purpofe,  the  food 
of  children  ought  to  be  fimple,  as  near  as 
poflible  refembling  the  properties  of  milk.  In- 
deed milk  itfelf  fhould  make  a principal  part  of 
their  food,  not  only  before  they  be  weaned,  but 
for  a long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good 
light  bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as 
foon  as  it  fhows  an  inclination  to  chew,  and  it 
may  at  all  times  be  allowed  as  much  as  it  plea- 
fes.  The  very  chewing  of  bread  will  help  to 
cut  the  teeth  and  promote  the  difcharge  of  fall- 
va,  while  by  mixing  with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in 
the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an  excellent  nourifh- 
ment.  Children  fhow  an  early  inclination  to 
chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands.  Pa- 
rents obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  mif- 
take  the  objeft.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child 
fomething  which  may  at  once  exercife  its 
gums  and  afford  it  nouriffiment,  they  com- 
monly put  into  its  hand  a piece  of  hard  metal  or 
impenetrable  coral.  A cruft  of  bread  is  the  belt 
gum-ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  additio- 
nal properties  mentioned  above,  of  nourifhing 
the  child  and  carrying  the  faliva  down  to  the 
ftomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be 
loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many 
ways  prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of 
the  beft  methods  of  preparing  it,  is  to  boil  it  in 

water. 
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water,  afterwards  pouring  the  water  off,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  bread  a proper  quantity  of  new  milk 
unboiled  : Milk  is  both  more  wholefome  and 
n our i filing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt 
to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther  ad- 
vanced, bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chic- 
ken broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like. 
Bread  is  a proper  food  for  children  at  all  times, 
provided  it  be  plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain, 
and  well  fermented ; but  when  enriched  with 
fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  becomes  very 
unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal 
food  when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They 
fhould  never  take  it  till  after  they  are  weaned, 
and  even  then  they  ought  to  ufe  it  very  fpa- 
ringly.  Indeed,  when  children  live  wdiolely  on 
vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their  ftomachs ; 
on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flefli  heats  the 
blood  and  occafion s fevers  and  other  inflamma- 
tory difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a proper 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft 
ht  for  children . 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children, 
than  the  common  method  of  fweetening  their 
food.  It  not  only  makes  them  grow  fat  and 
bloated,  but  entices  them  to  take  more  food 
than  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if 
childrens  food  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would 
never  take  more  than  enough.  Thus  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  children  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes. 
If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and 

enticed 
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enticed  to  take  it,  by  making  it  fweet  and  a- 
greeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  wonder  if  fuch 
a child  comes  in  time  to  crave  more  food  than 
it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well 
as  too  much  food.  After  a child  is  wreaned,  it 
ought  to  be  fed  four  or  five  times  a-day  ; but 
fli ou Id  never  be  accuftomcd  to  eat  in  the  night , 
neither  fhould  it  have  too  much  at  one  time. 
Some  lay  it  down  as  a rule,  that  no  child  ought 
to  be  fed  above  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
whereas  moft  adults  eat  four  times  in  tne  fanm 
fpace.  The  food  of  children  is  generally  lighter 
than  that  of  adults  ; their  digefiion  is  like  wife 
more  quickly  performed  : If  to  thefe  vre  add 
the  power  of  habit,  will  be  inclined  to 

think,  that  children  fhould  be  fed  oftener  than 
up. grown  perfons.  If  a child,  who  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuck  its  nurfe  at  all  hours,  be  fud- 
denly  deprived  of  that,  and  reftricted  to  three 
meals  a-day,  bad  confequences  muft  follow.  I 
have  often  feen  the  fcheme  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  live  on  three  regular  meals  a day  tried, 
but  never  knew  it  fucceed.  Children  thrive 
much  better  with  fmall  quantities  of  food  fre- 
quently given.  This  neither  overcharges  thefto- 
mach,  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is  certainly 
moil  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with 
fuch  vehemence  againft  too  much  food,  that 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  two  thirds  of 
thofe  who  die  in  infancy  were  a dually  cram- 
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med  to  death.  This  has  induced  many  parents- 
to  ruin  the  conflitutions  of  their  children,  by 
running  into  the  other  extreme.  The  error 
of  pinching  children  in  their  food,  is  more  hurt- 
ful than  its  op-polite.  Nature  has  many  ways  of 
relieving  herlelf  when  overcharged  ; but  a child 
who  is  pinched  with  hunger  will  never  become  a 
flrong  or  healthy  man  That  errors  are  frequent- 
ly committed  on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge ; but  where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the 
quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fuffer  from  the  quali- 
ty. That  is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our 
ftri cleft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  food  which  they 
love  themfelves  cannot  be  bad  for  their  chil- 
dren : But  this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life  we  often  acquire 
an  inclination  for  food  which  when  children 
we  could  not  bear  to  take.  There  are  many 
things  that  may  agree  very  well  with  the  fto- 
maeh  of  an  up-grown  perfon,  which  would  b® 
very  hurtful  to  a child  ; as  high-feafoned,  falted, 
and  fmoke-driecl  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo 
be  improper  to  feed  children  with  fat  meat, 
flrong  broths,  rich  founs,  gravies,  or  the  like. 

All  flrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children. 
Some  parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle 
ale,  and  other  flrong  liquors  at  every  meal  ; 
but  fuch  a practice  cannot  fail  to  do  mifehief. 
Thefe  children  feldom  efcapc  the  violence  of  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies,  hooping  cough,  or  fome  o- 
ther  feverifh  diforder.  Milk,  water,  butter- 
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Uiilk,  or  whey,  make  the  moft  proper  chink  foi 
children.  It  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may 
be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with 
water.  The  Ilomachs  of  children  can  digek 
well  enough  without  the  afilftance  of  war m 
ftimulants.  Young  people  are  naturally  hot, 
and  confequently  are  ealily  hurt  by  eveiy  thing 
of  a heating  quality:  Their  blood  has  aconftant 
tendency  to  inflammation,  which  all  ftrong  li- 
quors muft  increafe. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children 

O 

than  unripe  fruits.  Thefe  not  only  four  the 
ftomach,  but  relax  it,  and  weaken  the  digeftion ; 
by  which  means  it  becomes  a proper  neft  for 
worms  of  all  kinds.  Children  indeed  fh.ow  the 
greateft  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to 
believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed 
them  in  proper  quantity,  it  worlld  have  no  bad 
effects.  We  feldorn  find  a natural  inclination 
wrong,  if  directed  to  its  proper  objects.  Fruits 
are  generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correct 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  This 
is  what  moft  children  want ; only  care  fliould 
be  taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way 
to  prevent  children  from  going  to  excefs  in  the 
ule  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to 
allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice 
fliould  be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They 
fill  the  body  with  grofs  humours,  and  tend  to 
produce  eruptive  difeafes.  This  caution  is  pe- 
culiarly neccffary  for  the  poor ; being  glad  to 

get 
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get  what  will  fill  their  childrens  bellies  for  a 
little  money,  they  huff  them  two  or  three 
times  a-day  with  potatoes  and  the  like.  Chil- 
dren had  better  eat  a fmall  quantity  of  fucli 
food  as  would  yield  a wholefome  nourifhment, 
than  be  crammed  with  what  their  di^eflive 
powers  are  unable  properly  to  afiimulate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  gi- 
ven to  children.  It  both  relaxes  the  llomach, 
and  produces  grofs  humours.  Indeed  moil 
things  that  are  fat  or  oily,  have  the  fame  effect. 
Butter,  when  falted,  becomes  ftill  more  hurtful. 
Inftead  of  butter,  lo  plentifully  eat  by  children 
in  molt  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend 
honey.  Honey  is  not  only  more  wholefome  than 
butter,  but  likewife  cheaper.  It  is  cooling, 
cleanfmg,  and  tends  to  fweeten  the  humours; 
whereas  butter  is  juft  the  reverie.  Children  who 
eat  honey  are  feldom  troubled  with  worms. 
They  are  alfo  lefs  fubject  to  the  common  cuta- 
teous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed-head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  the  diet  of 
children  fhould  be  always  moift.  When  chil- 
dren  live  entirely  upon  Hops,  ic  relaxes  their 
folids,  repders  them  wreak,  and  predifpofes 
them  to  rickets,  fcrophuhis,  and  other  glandu- 
lar diforders.  Relaxation  is  one  of  the  moft 
general  caufes  of  the  difeafes  of  children.  Eve- 
ry thing  therefore  which  tends  to  unbrace 
their  bodies  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underllood  as  confining 
children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food.  Their 

diet 
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diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  regard 
be  had  to  limplicity.  Whatever  food  we  are 
moll  accuftomed  to  in  youth,  we  generally  love 
during  life.  For  this  reafon  children  fhould 
have  a little  of  any  kind  of  food  that  is  plain 
and  wholefome,  left  they  fhould  con  trad  an  a- 
verfion  from  it,  and  afterwards  be  under  a ne- 
ceflity  of  ufing  it. 


Of  the  EXERCISE  of  CHILDREN. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render 
the  lives  of  children  Ihort  and  miferable,  none 
has  greater  influence  than  the  want  of  proper 
exercife.  : Healthy  parents,  wholefome  food, 
and  proper  cloathing,  will  avail  little  where 
it  is  neglected.  Enough  of  exercife  will  make 
up  for  feveral  other  defeds ; but  nothing  can 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffa- 
ry  to  the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength 
of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  almoft  coeval  with 
life  itfelf.  Were  this  principle  attended  to,  ma- 
ny difeafes  might  be  prevented.  But  while  in- 
dolence and  fedentary  employments  keep  two 
thirds  of  mankind  from  either  taking  exercife 
themfclves,  or  giving  it  to  their  children,  what 
have  we  to  expect  but  difeafes  and  deformity 
among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo  deftruc- 
tive  to  children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till, 
manufactures  began  to  flourilh,  and  people,  at- 
tracted 
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traded  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to 
follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns. 
It  is  amongll  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chief- 
ly prevails,  and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  ma- 
ny of  their  offspring. 

The  analogy  of  other  animals  fhews  that 
children  require  exercife.  Every  creature  en- 
deavours to  make  ule  of  its  organs  as  foon  as  it 
can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no 
neceffity  of  moving  in  quell  of  food,  cannot 
be  reftrained  without  force.  This  is  evidently 
the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  many  other 
young  animals.  If  thefe  creatures  were  not  per- 
mitted to  frilk  about,  and  take  exercife,  they 
would  foon  die.  The  fame  inclination  ap- 
pears very  early  in  the  human  fpecies ; but  as 
they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  themfelves, 
it  is  the  bufmefs  of  their  parents  or  nurfes 

to  affift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways. 
The  bell  method,  while  light,  is  to  carry  them  a- 
bout  in  the  nurfe’s  arms.  This  gives  the  nurfe 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of 
pointing  out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and 
delight  its  fancy.  It  is  much  fafer  than  fwing- 
ing  an  infant  in  a machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the 
care  of  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care  or  them- 
felves. Nothing  can  be  more  foolilh  than  to  fet 
one  child  to  keep  another;  that  has  proved  fa- 
tal to  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  otneis 

lame  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and 
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belt  method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the 
hands.  The  common  way  of  fwinging  children 
by  firings  fixed  to  their  backs,  has  many  bad 
confequences.  It  makes  them  throw  their  bo- 
dies fore  ward,  and  prefs  with  their  whole 
weight  upon  the  break:  by  that  means  the 

breathing  is  obkruCted,  the  break  kattened,  and 
the  bowels  comprehed.  This  hurts  the  dige- 
kion,  and  occafions  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet 
upon  their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become 
crooked.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
very  reverfe  of  this  is  true.  Every  member  ac- 
quires krength  in  proportion  as  it  is  exercifed. 
The  limbs  of  children  are  weak  indeed,  but 
their  bodies  are  proportionably  light;  and  had 
they  Ikill  to  direct  themfelves,  they  would  foon 
be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Who  ever 
heard  of  any  other  animal'  that  became  crook- 
ed by  ufing  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed  if  a child 
be  not  permitted  to  make  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a 
confiderable  time  after  tile  birth,  and  be  then  fet 
upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there 
may  be  fome  danger  of  hurting  it;  but  this 
proceeds  intirely  from  the  child’s  not  having 
been  accukomed  to  ufe  its  legs  from  the  ben-in- 
ning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they 
gain  a great  aeal  by  making  their  children  lie  or 
lit  while  they  work.  In  this  they  arc  greatly 
nuftaken.  By  neglecting  to  give  their  children 
e^eicilc,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  a long 

time 
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time  before  they  can  do  any  thing  for  tliem- 
felves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than 
would  have  paid  for  proper  care,  while  it  can 
never  fupply  its  place.  To  take  care  of  their 
children,  is  the  moft  profitable  bufinefs  in  which 
even  the  poor  can  employ  themfelves:  But  alas’, 
it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty  often 
obliges  them  to  neglec!  their  offspring,  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When 
that  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  affift  them.  I en  thou- 
fand  times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
State,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  theif 
own  children,  than  from  all  the  * hofpitals  that 
ever  can  be  erected  for  that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftructure  of  the  human 
body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  necefiity  of  ex- 
ercife  for  the  health  of  children.  1 he  body  is.com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  veffels,  whole  con- 
tents cannot  be  puflied  on  without  the  action  and 
preffure  of  the  mufcles.  But  if  the  fluids  remain 
inactive,  obftructions  muff  happen,  and  the  hu- 


* If  we  make  it  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  oit- 
fpring  alive,  we  (hall  lofe  very  few  of  them  This  I have 
had  many  oppo'tonities  of  obferving  A fmall  premium  gi 
ven  to  the  poor  annually  for  every  child  the}  have  alive, 
would  fave  more  infant-lives  than  if  the  whole  revenues o 
the  nation  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  that  purpo  e. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a Hefting;  "^eie 
as  many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befa 
them:  and  in  place  of  wifliing  their  children  to  live, 
joes  poverty  get  the  better  of  natural  affedtion,  that  t ley  aie 

very  happy  when  they  die, 
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mours  will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot 
fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed 
both  the  veffels  which  carry  the  blood  and 
lymph  with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the 
action  of  every  mufcle  might  pufh  forward 
their  contents  ; but  without  adion,  this  admi- 
rable contrivance  can  have  no  effed.  The  final 
caufe  of  this  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves 
the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

Arguments  to  {hew  the  importance  of  ex- 
ercife might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  a- 
nimal  oeconomy:  Without  exercife  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried 
on,  nor  the  different  fecretions  duly  perform- 
ed; without  exercife  the  humours  cannot  be 
properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered  ftrong 
or  firm.  The  adion  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of 
the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  functions  are  greatly 
affifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  effeds  are  produced,  would 
lead  us  farther  into  the  oeconomy  of  the  human 
body,  than  moil  of  thofe  for  whom  this  trea- 
tife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We 
lhall  therefore  only  add,  that  where  exercife  is 
negleded,  none  of  the  animal  functions  can  be 
duly  performed  ; and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  conftitution  muff  go  to  wreck. 

Certainly  our  firft  objed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children  ought  to  be  a good  conftitu- 
tion. This  lays  a foundation  for  their  being 
ufeful  and  happy  in  life ; and  whoever  negleds 
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it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  offspring,  but 
to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  chil- 
dren, is  fending  them  too  young  to  fchool. 
This  is  often  done  folely  to  prevent  trouble. 
When  the  child  is  at  fchool,.  he  needs  no  keep- 
er. Thus  the  fchoolmafter  is  made  the  nurfe ; 
and  the  poor  child  is  nailed  to  a feat  feven  or 
eight  hours  a-day,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in 
exercife  anddiverfions.  Sitting  fo  long  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  worft  effects  upon  the  body ; 
nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early  application 
weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in  the 
mind  fuch  an  averfion  from  books  as  can  never 
be  removed. 

But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make 
children  fcholars,  that  ought  not  to  be  done  at 
the  expence  of  their  conftitutions.  Our  ance- 
ftors,  who  feldom  went  to  fchool  before  they 
were  men,  were  not  lefs  learned  than  we.  But 
we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be  quite 
loft  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his  nurfe’s 
arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fel- 
dom become  either  fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  in  public  fchools, 
but  the  number  often  proves  extremely  hurt- 
ful. Children  are  much  injured^by  being  kept 
in  crowds  within  doors ; their  breathing  not 
only  renders  the  place  unwholefome;  but  if  any 
one  of  them  happens  tb  be  difeafed,  the  reft 
catch  the  infection.  A fingle  child  has  been 

often 
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often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody-flux, 
the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other  diieaies, 
to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous 

fchool.  . . • 

But  if  fafhion  will  prevail,  and  infants 

mutt  be  fent  to  fchool,  we  would  eameftly  re- 
commend to  teachers,  as  they  value  the  intei- 
efts  of  fociety,  not  to  coniine  them  too  long 
at  a time ; but  to  permit  them  to  run  about 
and  play  at  fuch  active  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth  and  improve  their  conilitu- 
tions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped 
for  healing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the 
like,  encouraged  to  employ  their  time  in  thefe 
manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many 
excellent  effects. 

It  would  likewife  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys, 
if  at  a proper  age,  they  were  all  taught  the  mi- 
litary exercife.  This  would  improve  their 
ftrength,  courage,  and  agility ; and,  when  their 
country  called  for  their  afliftance,  it  would  e- 
nable  them  to  act  in  her  defence,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  undergo  a tedious  and  trouble- 
fome  courfe  of  inftruftions,  at  a time  when  they 
are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  geftures,  &c. 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil 
. the  belt  natural  conftitution ; and,  if  boys  are 
brought  up  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  e- 
ven  girls  ought  to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

But  the  common  education  of  girls  is  no 
lefs  hurtful  to  the  conftitution  than  that  of 
boys.  Mifs  is  fet  down  to  her  frame,  before 
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Ihe  can  put  on  her  cloaths  ; and  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  to  excell  at  the  needle  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  intitle  her  to  general  efteem.  It 
is  unneceffary  here  to  infift  upon  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much. 
They  are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often 
felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But  fuppofe  this 
critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater  dangers 
kill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mothers. 
Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to  a 
fedentarv  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in 
childbed  ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to 
romp  about,  and  take  enough  of  exercife,  are 
feldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can,  at 
the  fame  time,  boaft  of  early  performances  by 
the  needle,  and  a good  conftitution.  Clofe  and 
early  confinement  generally  occafions  indige- 
ftions,  headachs,  pale  complexions,  pain  of  the 
ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs,  confumptions 
of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body,  The  lat- 
ter indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confider- 
ing  the  aukward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at 
many  kinds  of  needle- work,  and  the  delicate 
flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods 
of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their 
daughters  inftructed  in  many  ufelefs  accomplifh- 
ments,  teach  them  plain  work  and  honfewifery, 
allowing  them  enough  of  time  to  run  about, 
they  would  both  make  them  better  mothers,  and 

more  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  I am  no  ene- 
my 
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my  to  genteel  accomplifhments,  but  would  have 
them  only  confidered  as  fecondary,  and  always 
difregarded  when  they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  gain  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they 
be  fo  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or 
growth  ; but,  when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  in  place 
of  being  gainers,  are  real  lofers  by  their  labour. 
There  are  few  employments,  except  fedentary 
ones,  by  which  children  can  earn  a livelihood  ; 
and,  if  they  be  fet  to  thofe  too  foon,  it  ruins 
their  conftitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining  a few 
years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice 
as  many  in  the  other  periods  of  life,  and  even 
render  the  perfon  lels  valuable  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this 
obfervation,  one  needs  only  look  into  the  great 
manufacturing  towns,  where  he  will  find  a pu- 
ny degenerate  race  of  people,  weak  and  ficklv 
all  their  lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life  ; or,  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bu- 
finefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus, 
arts  and  manufactures,  though  they  may  in- 
creafe  the  riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
Good  policy  would  therefore  require,  that  fuch 
people  as  labour  during  life,  fhould  not  be  fet 
too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  breeding  of  horfes,  or  other  work-ani- 
mals, knows,  that,  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour 

too 
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too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refpect  to  the  human 
l'pecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  em- 
ploying young  people,  without  hurting  their 
health.  The  eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufban- 
dry,  or  any  bufmefs  carried  on  without  doors, 
are  moll  proper.  Thefe  are  employments,  that 
moll  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  fome  parts 
of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their  age, 
tafte,  and  ftrength. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  employing  their  children  within  doors, 
ought  to  allow  them  enough  of  time  for  active 
diverfions.  This  would  both  encourage  them 
to  do  more  work,  and  prevent  their  conltitu- 
tions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors 
is  fufficient ; but  they  are  greatly  millaken. 
One  hour  fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exer- 
cife without  doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When 
children  cannot  go  abroad,  they  ought  indeed 
to  be  exercifed  at  home.  I he  bell  method  of  do- 
ing this  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a long  100m, 
or  dance.  This  laft  kind  of  exercife,  if  notcanied 
to  excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young  peo- 
ple. It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  peifpiiation, 
llrengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  An  eminent  phyfi- 
cian  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  childien 
dance  inllead  of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  weie 
well  if  more  people  followed  his  example. 
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As  many  of  the  chronic  difeafes  of  children 
might  be  prevented  by  the  prudent  life  of  the 
Cold  Bath,  we  ftiall  point  out  fome  of  thofe 
miftakes  which  commonly  prevent  its  having 
the  defired  effect. 

The  Cold  Bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid 
to  exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and 
ftrengthened,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  pro- 
moted, and,  were  it  conducted  with  prudence, 
many  difeafes,  as  the  rickets,  fcrophula,  & c. 
might  thereby  be  prevented.  The  ancients,  who 
took  every  method  to  render  children  hardy 
and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  life  of  the 
cold  bath;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  great 
number  of  confecrated  wells  in  this  ifland,  ma- 
ny of  which  poftefs  no  other  virtues  but  thofe 
of  cold  water,  yet  are  faid  to  have  been  famous 
for  curing  the  difeafes  of  children,  we  will  fee 
caufe  to  believe,  that  the  practice  of  immerling 
children  in  cold  water  muft  have  been  very 
common  amongft  our  ancestors. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  obferve,  the  cold 
bath  does  as  much  mifchief  as  good  ; but  that 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  due  care  in  uling  it. 
Children  born  of  delicate  parents  are  not  fud- 
denly  to  be  plunged  over  the  head  in  cold  wa- 
ter. They  muft  be  gradually  brought  to  it  by 
ufing  tepid  water  at  firft,  and  making  it  a little 
cooler  every  time  they  are  bathed,  till  by  de- 
grees they  be  able  to  bear  it  quite  cold.  Chil- 
dren afflicted  with  internal  difeafes,  as  inflam- 
mations or  obftruftions  of  the  breaft,  bow- 
els, &c.  ought  not  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water. 

No 
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No  child  fhould  be  put  into  the  cold  bath 
when  its  body  is  hot,  nor  immediately  after  a 
meal. 

It  is  next  to  impofiible  to  bring  nurfes  to 
make  a proper  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  : Their  preju- 
dices are  fo  ftrong  and  deep-rooted,  that  no  rea- 
foning  is  able  to  bring  them  off  their  own  way.  I 
have  known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry 
a child’s  fkin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  fhould  de- 
llroythe  effect  of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put 
cloaths  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child, and  either 
put  it  to  bed,  or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  con- 
dition. Some  nurfes  believe,  that  the  whole  vir- 
tue of  the  water  depends  upon  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  fome  particular  faint.  Thefe  will  carry 
a child  40, 50,  or  100  miles  to  have  it  once  dipt  in 
a certain  well ; and  this  is  to  cure  it  of  whatever 
difeafe  it  labours  under.  Others  place  their  con- 
fidence in  a certain  number  of  dips,  as  three, 
feven,  nine,  or  the  like,  and  the  world  could  not 
perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  to  try  it 
a little  longer. 

Thus,  by  the  whims  and  caprice  of  nurfes,  a 
valuable  medicine  is  loft,  and  the  phyfician  is 
often  difappointed  in  his  hopes  by  their  mif- 
conduct.  When  the  cold  bath  is  ufed  as  a me- 
dicine, it  ought  always  to  be  by  the  advice 
of  a phyfician,  and  the  nurfe  fhould  adhere 
ftricHy  to  his  directions.  I have  feen  wonderful 
cures  in  the  moft  obftinate  fcrophulous  cafes 
performed  by  the  cold  bath.  The  fait  water  in 

this  cafe  is  always  to  be  preferred.  That  will 

fucceed 
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fucceed  where  all  other  medicines  have  fail- 
ed. 

Every  child,  when  in  health,  ought  to  have 
its  extremities  at  leaft  wafhed  with  cold  wa- 
ter daily.  This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath, 
and  is  better  than  none.  In  winter  this  may  fuf- 
lice ; but  in  the  warm  feafon,  if  a child  be  re- 
laxed, or  feem  to  have  a tendency  to  the  ric- 
kets or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be 
daily  immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  howe- 
ver mull  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the 
body  is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  1 he  child 
fhould  be  dipt  only  once  at  a time,  fhould  be 
taken  out  immediately,  and  have  its  Ikin  well 
rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

r 

Of  the  bad  EFFECTS  of  unwholfome  AIR 
upon  Children. 

Few  things  are  more  deftructive  to  children 
than  confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one 
reafon  why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants  live  who  are 
put  into  hofpitals,  or  parifh-workhoufes.  Thefe 
places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly, 
and  infirm  people ; by  that  means  the  air  is  ren- 
dered fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes 
a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftruc- 
tive to  many  of  the  children  born  in  great 
towns.  There  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants 
live  in  low,  dirty,  confined  houfes,  where  the 
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freffi  air  has  no  accefs.  Tho’  lip-grown  people, 
who  are  hardy  and  robuft,  may  live  for  a num- 
ber of  years  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they  gene- 
rally prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of  whom 
arrive  at  maturity,  and  thole  who  do  are  weak 
and  deformed.  Such  people,  not  being  able  to 
carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open  air,  we 
mull  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the  greater 
part  of  their  progeny.  But  the  rich  have  not 
that  excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their 
children  be  dailv  carried  abroad,  and  that  they 
be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time. 
This  will  fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  a- 
long  with  them.  Servants  are  often  negligent 
in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie 
on  the  damp  ground,  in  place  of  leading  or  car- 
rying it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air 
as  well  as  her  children  ; and  how  can  Hie  be 
better  employed  than  in  attending  them?  Some 
may  think  this  office  below  their  dignity  ; but  I 
know  no  fituation  in  which  a mother  appears  to 
fuch  advantage,  as  when  furrounded  by  a circle 
of  healthy  children. 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails  of  making  chil- 
dren deep  in  fmall  appartments,  or  crowding 
two  or  three  beds  into  one  chamber.  In  place  of 
that,  the  nurfery  ought  always  to  be  the  largeft 
and  bell  aired  room  in  the  houfe.  When  chil- 
dren are  confined  in  fmall  appartments,  the  air 
is  not  only  unwholefome,  but  fuch  places  being 
generally  too  hot,  their  bodies  are  relaxed,  and 

this 
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ihis  difpofes  them  to  catch  cold  when  they  go 
abroad,  and  has  maily  other  bad  effects. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day, 
and  fleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  appartnients, 
may,  with  great  propriety,  be  compaied  to 
plants  nurfed  in  a hot  houfe,  in  place  or  the  o- 
pen  air.  Tho’  fuch  plants,  by  extraordinary 
care,  may  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time  ; yet  they 
never  will  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vi- 
gor, and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have 
done  in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to 
bear  it  afterwards  fhould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who 
have  been  accuflomed  to  Irefh  open  air,  fhould  not 
be  too  early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  the  air 
is  confined  and  unwholefome.  This  is  frequent- 
ly done  with  a view  to  forward  their  education, 
but  proves  very  hurtful  to  health.  Thofe  who 
are  grown  up  do  not  buffer  near  fo  much  from 
bad  air  as  young  perfons.  All  fchools  and  fe- 
minaries  of  learning  ought  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to 
have  frefli,  dry,  wholefome  air,  and  fhould  ne  - 
ver  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  par- 
ticular advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children, 
we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  when  they  enjoy  that 
bleffmg,  they  generally  fleep  well,  eat  well,  and 
thrive  accordingly.  It  braces  and  ftrengthens 
their  bodies,  enlivens  their  fpirits,  and  eyery 
way  promotes  their  growth  and  health. 


Of 
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Of  NURSES. 

Nurses  are  guilty  of  many  faults,  which 
prove  fatal  to  infants.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  parents  to  watch  over  their  conduct  with  the 
greateft  care,  and  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the 
choice  of  them. 

One  of  the  moll  common  faults  of  nurles  is 
to  dofe  children  with  ftupifa&ives,  or  fuch  things 
as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who  does 
not  give  a child  enough  of  exercife  in  the  open 
air  to  make  it  Ileep,  arid  does  not  chufe  to  be 
dii lurbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldorn  fail  to 
procure  for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium, 
faffron,  or,  what  anfwers  the  fame  end,  a dram 
of  fpirits,  or  other  flrong  liquors.  Thefe,  tho’ 
they  be  certain  poifon  to  children,  are  every  day 
adminitlered  by  many  who  bear  the  character  of 
very  good  nurfes. 

A nurfe  who  has  not  enough  of  milk  is  apt  to 
imagine,  that  flac  can  fupply  that  defect  by  gi- 
ving the  child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other 
flrong  liquors.  This  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
I he  only  thing  that  has  any  chance  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  mufl  be  fomewhat 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk,  afs’s 
milk,  or  the  like,  with  good  bread.  It  never  can  be 
done  by  the  help  of  flrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in 
place  of  nourifhing  an  infant,  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  contrary  effect. 
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Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  permit- 
ting them  to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This 
ffrains  their  tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occa- 
fions  ruptures,  inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs, 
&c.  The  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till 
it  has  almoft  exhaufted  itfeif,  without  endea- 
vouring to  pleafe  it,  muft  be  cruel  indeed,  and 
is  unworthy  to  be  trufted  with  the  care  of  a hu- 
man creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine,  are  al- 
ways to  be  fufpected.  They  truft  to  it,  and  ne- 
glect their  duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe 
who  had  her  Godefroy’s  cordials,  Daffy’s  elixirs, 
See.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a 
dofe  of  thefe  will  make  up  for  all  defects  in  food, 
air,  exercife,  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

A very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes 
is  the  allowing  of  children  to  continue  long 
wet.  This  is  not  only  difgreeable,  but  it 
galls  and  fiets  the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the 
iOiius,  occaflons  fcrophulas,  rickets,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of 
children  from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them 
out  upon  the  Ikin  : By  that  means  fevers,  and  o- 
ther  difeafes  are  prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  mif- 
take  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome 
.other  infectious  diforder.  Accordingly  they  take 
every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way  ma- 
ny children  lofe  their  lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as  na- 
ture is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  thatflie  took 
to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule  which 

every 
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every  nurfe  fliould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  e- 
ruption  without  proper  advice,  or  being  wed 
allured,  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  pre- 
vious evacuations. 

Loose  flools  is  another  method  by  which  na- 
ture often  prevents  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to 
be  checked  ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without 
the  greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  fi'rft  ap- 
pearance of  loofe  flools,  frequently  fly  to  the 
ufe  of  aflringents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the 
belly.  Thus  inflammations,  fevers,  and  other  fa- 
t;jd  difeafes  are  brought  on.  A dofe  of  rhu- 
barb, a gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacua- 
tion, fliould  always  precede  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is  con- 
cealing the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  pa- 
rents. This  they  are  extremely  ready  to  do, 
efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  the  effect  of  their 
own  negligence.  Every  perfon  muft  have  feen 
inflances  of  people  who  were  lame  foi  life  by  a 
fall  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  while  fhe,  thiough 
fear,  concealed  the  misfortune  till  it  w as  paft 
cure.  Every  parent  who  mtrufts  a nuife  v.  nh 
the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  hei  the  ftiitl- 
eft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  moil  trifling  dis- 
order or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it.  Parents, 
inftead  of  being  angry  when  a nurfe  informs 
them  of  fuch  accidents,  ought  to  reward  her  foi 
her  honefty ; this  would  encourage  her  to  do 
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the  fame  upon  other  occafions.  W e can  fee  no 
reafon  why  a nurfe  fhould  not  be  punifhed  who 
conceals  any  diforder  or  misfortune  that  hap- 
pens to  a child  under  her  care,  till  it  lofes  its 
life.  A few  examples  of  this  would  lave  many 
infant  lives  ; but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  ex- 
pect that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would 
earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look 
carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  trull  fo 
valuable  a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an 
hireling. 

These,  and  many  other  faults,  being  daily 
committed  by  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, it  ought  furely  to  roufe  the  attention  of 
all  parents  who  have  any  regard  for  their  off- 
fpring,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpeft  in 
the  choice  of  thofe  into  whofe  hands  they  com- 
mit them.  They  ought  at  leaf!  to  take  care  that 
a nurfe  be  fober,  cleanly,  honeft,  healthy,  not  too 
young,  nor  the  contrary ; that  fhe  have  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  and  a comfortable  habitation, 
&c. 

Were  it  practicable  to  have  all  children  nur- 
fed  and  educated  in  the  country,  we  fhould  lofe 
very  few  of  them:  One  feldom  fees  a country- 
farmer  without  a numerous  offspring,  moft  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  Many  things  confpire 
to  that  end.  The  children  of  thefe  people  are 
generally  nurfed  by  their  mothers,  they  eat 
plain  wholefome  food,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  frefh 
air,  and  have  enough  of  proper  exercife  ; they 
have  rural  fports  and  pallimes  fuited  to  their 

age, 
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age,  and  as  they  grow  up,  find  employ- 
ments adapted  to  their  ftrength,  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations,  and  conducive  to  their  health : 
They  learn  induftry  and  fobriety  from  their  pa- 
rents, and  feldomfail  to  pra&ife  thefe  virtues  for 
life.  In  fine,  we  cannot  help  joining  with  the 
learned  Mr  Locke  *,  in  recommending  the  ex- 
ample of  thefe  people  as  a model  to  all  in  the 
management  of  their  children. 


As  many  people  can  wider  ft  and  the  meaning  of  a 
Jhort  rule , who  are  not  able  to  attend  to  a chain  of 
reafoning,  we  fhall  reduce  the  leading  principles  of 
nurfing  under  the  following  general  heads . 

1.  Every  mother  ought  to  fuckle  her  own 
child,  if  flie  can  do  it  with  fafety. 

2.  A weak,  confumptive,  nervous,  or  hyfteric 
mother  ought  not  to  give  fuck,  where  a healthy 
nurfe  can  be  had. 

3.  No  child  fhould  be  brought  up  without  the 
breaft,  if  it  be  pofiible  to  obtain  a proper  nurfe. 

4.  The  cloaths  of  an  infant  fliould  be  foft, 
light,  loofe,  and  eafy  for  its  body.  They  ought 
to  be  fattened  on  with  fixings  rather  than  pins. 

5.  The  cloaths  of  children  ought  to  be  kept 

very  clean. 

6.  A new  born  infant  fhould  not  be  kept  too 
hot. 


* On  education. 
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7.  An  infant  fhould  be  permitted  to  Tuck  as 
foon  as  it  fhows  an  inclination  for  the  breaft. 

8.  An  infant  fhould  neither  be  crammed  with 
food  nor  phylic  as  foon  as  it  is  born ; but  per- 
mitted to  lie  quiet  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  fatigue  of  the  birth,  &c. 

9.  If  an  infant  muff  have  food  before  it  fucks, 
let  it  be  water-pap  mixed  with  new  milk,  free  of 
all  wines,  fugars,  fpiceries,  or  the  like. 

10.  While  the  child  fucks,  it  feldom  needs 
much  of  any  other  food.  It  will  however  be 
right,  about  the  third  or  fourth  month,  to  be- 
gin to  give  it  once  or  twice  a- day  a little  of  fome 
food  that  is  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion.  This  will 
make  the  weaning  both  lefs  troublefome  and 
dangerous. 

1 1.  A child  fhould  not  be  weaned  all  at  once 
but  by  degrees  ; as  all  fudden  changes  in  the 
diet  of  children  are  dangerous. 

12.  The  food  of  children  ought  at  all  times 
to  be  fimple,  but  nourifhing.  It  fhould  confifl 
of  a proper  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fubflances. 

13.  Children  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  eat 
too  much  fruit,  or  roots  of  any  kind  ; but  all 
forts  of  green  trafh  ought  to  be  kept  from 
them  with  the  greateft  care. 

14.  Children  ought  not  to  be  pinched  in 
their  food.  They  require  to  eat  oftener  than 
adults.-— If  their  food  be  fimple,  and  they  know 
that  they  can  have  it  when  hungry,  they  will 
feldom  or  never  eat  more  than  enough. 
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15.  As  foon  as  children  can  take  exercife,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  as  much  as  they  pleafe  ; 
till  then  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  nurfe  to  carry 
and  tofs  them  about. 

16.  A nurfe  ought  not  only  to  carry  an  infant 
about,  but  to  divert  and  amufe  it  fo  as  to  keep 
it  in  good  humour. 

17.  An  infant  Ihould  never  be  fuffered  to  cry 
long  and  vehemently. 

18.  Eruptions,  or  loofenefs  in  children 
ought  not  to  be  ftopt,  but  with  the  greatell 
caution. 

19.  Nurses  Ihould  ufe  no  means  to  force 
children  to  deep  5 but  they  may  always  be  per- 
mitted to  take  as  much  as  they  pleafe. 

20.  Children  ought  never  to  have  medicine 

unlefs  they  have  are  difeafed. 

21.  Children  Ihould  neither  be  too  early  let 

to  fchool,  nor  confined  to  any  mechanical  em- 
ployment within  doors. 

Schoolmasters,  and  all  who  have  the 

care"  of  youth,  Ihould  allow  them  plenty  or 

time  for  exercife  and  diverfions. 

2 3 All  children  Ihould  be  nurled  and  educa- 
ted in  the  country,  if  pofiible.  When  that  can- 
not be  done,  they  ought  to  oe^  carne.  a roa  ® 
very  day,  and  kept  for  a fufticient  time  in  the 

°Pn4  The  children  of  delicate  and  difeafed  pa- 
rents’muft  be  managed  with  more  care  than 
thofe  of  the  hardy  and  robuft. 

' 25.  A 
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25.  A mother  fhould  never  abandon  her  child 
folely  to  the  care  of  a mercenary  nurfe. 

Let  no  one  imagine  thefe  matters  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management 
of  children  depend  not  only  their  health  and 
ufefulnefs  in  life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and 
profperity  of  the  ftate  to  which  they  belong. 
Effeminacy  ever  muff  prove  the  ruin  of  any 
kingdom  ; and  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in 
infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholely  e- 
radicated.  We  would  therefore  recommend 
to  all  who  wifh  well  to  their  country,  to  fludy 
every  method  to  render  their  offspring  ftrong 
and  healthy. 

By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  Tons  ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way, 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 


* Armftrong  on  health* 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  A D U L T S. 

TTAVING  endeavoured  to  point  out  fome  of 
the  fources  from  which  the  difeafes  and 
mortality  of  infants  proceed,  we  fhall  next 
take  a view  of  the  more  general  caufes  of  dif- 
eafes, or  fuch  things  as  endanger  the  health  of 
mankind  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life. 

N o man,  however  careful,  can  at  all  times  a- 
void  difeafes ; yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  many  of  them,  and  thofe  too  of  the  moff 
dangerous  nature,  are  often  owing  to  the 
want  of  care.  The  fmalleft  caufes,  when  neglect- 
ed, generally  produce  the  greatefl  effects.  This 
is  ftrictly  true  with  refpeCt  to  difeafes.  A little 
care  would  often  prevent  what  no  medicine 
can  cure. 

The  moff  common  caufe  of  difeafes  in  this 
ifland  is  an  obfrruCted  perfpiration,  or  what 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  catching 
cold.  rJ  he  perfpiration  is  by  far  the  moff  con- 
fiderable  difcharge  from  the  body  ; and  fo  long 
as  it  goes  on  properly,  we  have  leldom  any  com- 
plaints ; but  when  it  is  obflructed,  the  health 
muff  fuffer.  Men  being  lefs  fenfible  of  this  than 
of  the  other  evacuations,  are  confequently  not 
fo  attentive  to  the  various  caufes  which  obllrudf 

it:  We  fhall  therefore  point  out  fome  of  the 

moff 
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moft  confiderable  of  them,  in  order  to  put  people 
upon  their  guard. 


Common  CAUSES  of  catching  COLD. 

Colds  are  often  occafioned  by  fudden  changes 
in  the  atmofphere.  There  is  no  country  where 
fuch  changes  happen  more  frequently  than  in 
Britain.  The  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not 
only  various  in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
but  often  change  from  the  one  extreme  to  the 
other  in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the 
courfe  of  one  day : As  thefe  changes  cannot  fail 
to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  perl'piration,  they 
muff  of  courfe  affect  the  health. 

The  bell  method  of  fortifying  the  body  a- 
gainft  the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  a- 
broad  every  day.  Thofe  who  keep  much  with- 
in doors,  are  moft  liable  to  catch  cold.  Such 
people  feel  even  the  ftighteft  changes  in  the  at- 
mofphere, and  by  their  coughs,  pains,  and  op- 
prellions  of  the  bread,  See.  become  a kind  of  li- 
ving barometers. 

The  frequent  changes  of  the  weather  ought 
to  make  us  cautious  in  changing  our  apparel. 
All  perfons,  but  efpecially  the  valetudinary, 
Ihould  be  careful  not  to  put  off  their  winter-gar- 
ments too  foon,  nor  to  wear  their  fummer  ones 
too  long.  r\  he  commencement  of  our  warm  fea- 
fon  is  fo  uncertain,  that  a few  hot  days  in  A- 
pril  or  May  often  make  us  believe  fummer  is 

arrived ; 
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arrived;  when  all  of  a fudden,  the  weather  fets 
in  more  intenfely  cold  than  at  Chriftmas.  The 
like  fudden  changes  frequently  happen  in  Sep- 
tember or  O&ober;  and  where  no  care  is  taken 
to  guard  againft  their  influence,  the  gout,  rheu- 
matifms,  flaxes,  and  fevers,  often  enfue. 

La  bourers  frequently  fuffer  by  not  attend- 
ing to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  They  ftrip 
to  work  while  it  is  warm,  but  neglect  to  put 
on  their  cloaths  when  it  grows  cold  ; fome  are 
even  thoughtlefs  enough  to  difregard  being 
wet ; luch  however,  in  the  end,  generally  find 
caufe  to  repent  their  fool-hardinefs. 

Nothing  more  certainly  obftructs  the  per- 
fpiration  than  wet  cloaths.  Nor  is  the  moft 
robuft  conftitution  proof  againft  their  effects. 
The  perfpiration  is  not  only  obftructed  by  wet 
cloaths,  but  the  moifture  is  likewife  abforbed, 
which  greatly  encreafes  the  danger. 

It  is  impofiible  for  people  who  go  abroad, 
always  to  avoid  being  wet.  But  the  danger 
might  generally  be  leffened,  if  not  wholely  pre- 
vented, by  changing  their  cloaths  foon;  when 
that  cannot  be  done,  they  Ihould  keep  in  mo- 
tion till  they  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  obfer- 
ving  this  rule,  that  they  will  fit,  or  even  lie  down 
in  the  fields  with  their  cloaths  wet,  and  frequent- 
ly fleep  whole  nights  in  that  condition.  Every 
perfon  muft  have  known  inftances  of  fevers, 
xheumatifms,  and  even  confumptions,  brought 
on  in  this  way.  Though  thefe  happen  daily,  yet 
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they  are  not  fufficient  to  deter  others  from  the 
like  conduct. 

Even  wet  feet  often  Occafion  fatal  difeafes. 
Coughs,  inflammations  of  the  bread,  and  ulcers 
in  the  lungs,  frequently  proceed  from  that  caufe. 
The  cholic,  a fit  of  the  gout,  the  iliac  paflion,  and 
cholera  morbus , are  likewife  often  occafioned  by 
wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  lefs 
dangerous;  but  it  ought, as  far  as  poflible,  to  be 
avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  cloaths  or  feet  wet, 
Ihould  be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpect. 

The  pcrfpiration  is  often  obflructed by  nigi-it- 
air;  the  abfenceof  the  fun  renders  it  damp  and 
foggy.  Even  in  fummer,  the  night-air  ought 
to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which  fall  plentifully 
after  the  hotteft  day  make  the  night  more  dan- 
gerous than  when  the  weather  is  cool.  Hence, 
in  warm  countries,  the  dews  are  more  hurtful 
than  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  indeed,  after  a warm  day, 
to  be  abroad  in  the  cool  evening ; but  this  is  a 
pleafure  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their 
health.  The  effects  of  evening-dews  are  gra- 
dual and  almoft  imperceptible  ; but  they  are  not 
the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  : We  would  therefore  ad- 
vife  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much 
heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When 
the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe  become 
dangerous  in  proportion  : By  not  attending  to 
this,  in  flat  marfliy  countries,  where  the  exha-r 
lations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  often 
catch  intermitting  fevers,  quinfies,  and  the  like. 

Damp 
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Damp  beds  feldom  fail  to  obftruft  the  perfpira- 
tion.  Beds  become  damp,  either  from  want  of 
ufe,  {landing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  with- 
out fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  tra- 
vellers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  com- 
mon in  all  places  where  feuel  is  fcarce.  When  a 
traveller  cold  and  wet  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may 
by  means  of  a good  fire,  and  a dry  bed,  have 
the  perfpiration  reftored  ; but  if  he  be  put  into 
a cold  room,  and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be 
more  obftructed,  and  the  world  confequences  mult 
enfue.  Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which  are 
noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  in- 
fected with  the  plague  ; as  no  man,  however  ro- 
bufl,  is  proof  againft  the  danger  anfing  from 

them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp 
beds  are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private 
families  for  the  reception  of  flrangers,  are  no 
lefs  dangerous..  All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedcing, 
when  not  frequently  ufed,  become  damp.  How 
then  is  it  poflible,  that  beds  which  are  not  {lq* 
in  above  two  or  three  times  a-year,  Ihoulu  be 
otherwife  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  o 

hear  of  people  having  caught  cold  yc  g g 

their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious : Were  they 
careful  never  to  fleep  on  a bed  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufed,  they  would  feldom  find  any  1 
confequences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a e l 

cate  perfon  when  on  a vifit,  than  being  . ai  in 

the  gueft- chamber.  That  ill-judged  piece  o 
> & . com- 
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complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  ealily 
prevented  in  private  families,  by  cauling  their 
Servants  to  fleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  arid  to  refign 
them  to  ftrangers  when  they  come.  This  is  the 
cuftom  of  many  families  in  London,  and  we 
would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  who  value 
the  health  of  their  friends.  In  inns  where  the 
beds  are  ufed  almoH  every  night,  nothing  elfe 
is  neoefiary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  fea- 
foned  by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

Damp  houses  frequently  produce  the  like 
ill  confequences  ; for  this  reafon  thofe  who 
build  fhould  be  careful  to  chufe  a dry  fitua- 
tion.  A houfe  which  Hands  on  a damp  mar- 
Ihy  foil  muft  be  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  Not  only  a marfhy  foil,  but  be- 
ing fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
woods,  lakes,  or  Handing  water,  muH  make 
a houfe  damp.  Large  woods  both  pre- 
vent the  free  current  of  air,  and  fend  forth 
great  quantities  of  moiH  exhalations,  which 
render  all  places  near  them  unwholefome. 
This  is  one  reafon  why  new  difcovered  coun- 
tries commonly  prove  unhealthy,  till  they  be 
cleared  of  their  woods.  Even  in  England,  at 
this  day,  there  is  greatly  more  planting  in 
feveral  parts  than  is  either  conducive  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  or  the  health  of  its  inha- 
bitants. ihis  take,  mflead  of  being  any  im- 
provement, is  the  way  to  reduce  the  country 

H back 
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back  to  its  original  Rate,  and  to  render  the  cIi-» 
mate  lefs  healthy  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

Cold  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  health  as 
moifture.  Cold,  in  a moderate  degree,,  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  body ; but  moifture  relaxes 
and  pre-difpofes  it  to  difeafes.  That  is  the 
reafon  why  intermittents  and  other  fevers  are 
fo  frequent  in  low  damp  marfhy  countries  a- 
bounding  with  woods  and  Handing  water. 
This  likewife  flrews  the  danger  of  inhabiting 
new  houfes  before  they  be  thoroughly  dry. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people, 
merely  to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to 
hazard  their  lives,  by  inhabiting  a houle  almoft 
as  foon  as  the  mafons,  plaifterers,  &c.  have 
done  with  it  : Such  houfes  are  not  only  dan- 
gerous from  their  dampnefs,  but  likewife  from 
the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c.  The  afthma’s, 
confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo 
common  to  people  who  work  in  thefe  articles, 
are  a plain  proof  of  their  being  unwholefome. 

Houses  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfea- 
fonable  piece  of  cleanlinefs  ; I mean  the  ridicu- 
lous cuftom  of  walking  rooms  immediately  before 
company  is  put  into  them.  Many  people  are  fure 
to  catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a fliort  while  in  a 
room  that  has  been  lately  walked  ; the  delicate 
ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and 
even  the  robuft  would  run  lefs  hazard  by  fit- 
ting without  doors.  People  who  are  accuilom- 

ed  to  live  in  dry  houfes,  ought,  as  far  as  poft 

lible. 
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fible,  to  fhun  damp  ones,  and  by  all  means  not 
to  continue  long  in  rooms  that  have  been  late- 
ly walhed. 

All  houfes,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is  ex- 
tremely dry,  feould  have  the  firft  floor  a little 
raifed.  Such  Servants,  as  are  obliged  to  live 
for  the  moft  part  in  cellars  and  funk  ftories,  Sel- 
dom continue  long  in  health  ; and  Surely  ma- 
tters ought  to  pay  Some  regard  to  the  health  of 
their  Servants  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Even  houfes  which  are  built  for  the  poor 
ought  to  be  dry.  Tliefe  people  generally  live 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  if  it  be  damp,  they 
mutt  Suffer.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  aches, 
cramps,  and  rheumatic  pains,  which  poor  people 
are  So  Subject  to  in  the  decline  of  life. 

But  nothing  So  frequently  obftructs  the  per- 
fpiration  as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold.  Colds  are  leldom  caught  unlefs  when 
people  have  been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rari- 
nes  the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  in- 
creases the  perfpiration ; but  when  thefe  are 
Suddenly  checked,  the  confequences  mutt  be  bad. 
It  is  indeed  impoflible  for  labourers  not  to  be 
too  hot  upon  certain  occaflons  ; but  it  is  gene- 
rally in  their  power  to  put  on  their  cloaths  when 
they  leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry 
place  to  reft  themfcdves  in,  and  to  avoid  falling 
illccp  in  the  fields.  ri  hefe  eafy  rules,  if  obser- 
ved, would  Save  many  ufeful  lives. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people 

when 
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when  hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  fmall  liquors. 
This  conduct  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft 
indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to 
gratify  that  appetite  frequently  gets  the  better 
of  reafon,  and  makes  us  do  what  our  judgment 
difapproves.  Every  peafant  knows  if  his  horfe 
be  permitted  to  drink  his  belly  full  of  cold  wa- 
ter after  violent  exercife,  and  be  immediately 
put  into  the  {table,  or  buffered  to  remain  at  reft, 
that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft 
care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if  they  were  e- 
qually  attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

Thirst  maybe  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants, 
the  very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft. 
Water  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and 
fpit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  have 
the  fame  Week  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eat  along 
wdth  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both 
quench  thirft  more  effectually,  and  make  the 
danger  lefs.  W hen  a perfon  is  extremely  hot,  a 
mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed. But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when 
hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought 
to  continue  his  exercife  at  leaft,  till  what  he 
drank  be  thoroughly  warmed  upon  his  fto- 
mach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad 
effects  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  thin  li- 
quors 
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quors  when  the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this 
has  occafioned  immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs, 
quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  its 
common  confequences.  Neither  is  it  fafe  when 
warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  the 
like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  ef* 
feet  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are 
notwithftanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  a- 
voided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot 
liquors  till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  imme- 
diately going  into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Colds,  coughs,  and  inflammations  of 
the  breaft,  are  the  ufual  effects  of  this  conduct : 
Yet  how  common  is  it  ? Many  people,  after  ha- 
ving drank  warm  liquors  for  feveral  hours, 
walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft 
night;  while  others  fit  up  at  their  bottle  all  night, 
or  ramble  about  in  the  lfreets.  Such  conduct  is 
one  caufe  why  coughs  and  colds  are  fo  common 
in  the  winter-feafon, 

People  are  very  apt  when  a room  is  hot,  to 
throw  open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is 
a moll  ready  way  to  catch  cold.  A delicate  per- 
fon  had  better  fit  without  doors  than  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  as  the  current  of  air  is  directed  a- 
gainft  one  particular  part  of  the  body.  Inflam- 
matory fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly 
c pathed  near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping 
With  open  windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That 

pught 
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ought  never' to  be  done  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon. 
I have  known  mechanics  frequently  contrad  fa- 
tal difeafes,  by  working  ftript  at  an  open  win- 
dow, and  would  advife  all  of  them  to  beware 
of  fucli  a practice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold 
than  keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm  ; fuch 
perfons  may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot- 
houfes ; they  can  hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a 
neighbour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Were  there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houfes 
in  a moderate  degree  of  warmth,  that  alone  is 
fufficient : But  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be 
wholefome  ; heat  dellroys  the  fpring  and  elafti- 
city  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expand- 
ing the  lungs,  and  other  purpofes  of  refpiration. 
Hence  it  is,  that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  lungs  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work 
in  forges,  glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  bathe 
themfelves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only 
fevers,  but  madnefs  itfelf  has  frequently  been 
the  effect  of  this  conduct.  Indeed  it  looks  too 
like  the  action  of  a madman  to  deferve  a ferious 
confideration. 

We  fliall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the 
common  caufes  of  catching  cold,  by  recommend- 
ing it  to  every  one  to  avoid,  with  the  utmofl 
attention,  all  fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a 
temperature  as  poflible ; or,  where  that  cannot 
be  done,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually. 


It 
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It  maybe  thought  that  too  ftrift  an  attention 
to  thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  people 
delicate.  So  far  however  is  this  from  being  our 
d£ign,  that  the  firft  rule  laid  down  for  prevent- 
ing colds,  is  to  harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it 
daily  to  bear  the  open  air. 

It  is  a true  faying,  that  colds  kill  more  than 
plagues.  On  examining  patients,  one  finds  moft 
of  them  impute  their  difeafes  either  to  violent 
colds,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neglected. 
This  fliows  the  importance  of  guarding  againft 
every  thing  that  may  obflruct  the  perfpiration, 
and  likewife  of  ufing  proper  means  immediately 
to  remove  fuch  obftruction  when  it  does  hap- 
pen. The  want  of  due  attention  to  thefe  cofts 
Britain  annually  fome  thoufands  of  ufeful  lives. 


UNWHOLESOME  FOOD. 

As  our  bodies  confift  of  what  we  eat  and 
drink,  unwholefome  food  muft  be  dangerous. 
There  is  no  queftion  but  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet.  This  is 
often  done  more  quickly  than  people  would 
imagine.  A diet  confifting  too  much  of  alka- 
line fubftances,  will  foon  render  the  humours 
putrid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  acids  be  ufed 
too  freely,  they  will  receive  a taint  of  an  oppo- 
ute  nature.  1 he  folids  may  be  relaxed  or  weak- 
ened 
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ened  by  the  ufe  of  oily  or  watery  fubftances,  or 
they  may  be  too  much  conftricted  by  eating 
fpiceries,  auftere  vegetables,  &c. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  exa&  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex, 
and  conftitution  : But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here 
is  by  no  means  neceffary.  The  belt  rule  is  to  a- 
void  all  extremes.  Mankind  were  never  in- 
tended to  weigh  and  meafure  their  food.  Na- 
ture teaches  every  creature  when  it  has  enough 
of  food,  and  a very  fmall  degree  of  reafon  is 
fufficient  for  the  choice  of  it.  Men  feldom  err 
in  this  refped-  through  ignorance.  The  molt 
knowing  are  generally  the  moft  guilty. 

Tho’  moderation  be  the  only  rule  neceffary  with 
refped  to  the  quantity  of  food,  yet  the  quality 
of  it  merits  further  attention.  Many  people,  if 
they  can  fatisfy  the  appetites  of  hunger  and 
thirft,  are  very  indifferent  what  they  eat  or  drink. 
The  following  obfervations  will  fhow  the  danger 
of  fuch  conduct. 

Provisions  maybe  rendered  unwholefome 
various  ways.  Bad  feafons  may  either  prevent 
the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it  afterwards. 
Wet  and  cold  fummers  feldom  bring  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  to  maturity  ; and  if  the  harvefl  like- 
wife  prove  rainy,  they  are  often  fo  damaged  as 
to  be  very  hurtful.  Thefe  indeed  are  acts  of 
Providence  ; it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  fubmxt 
to  them : But  furely  no  punifnment  can  be  too 
fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions  to  be  fpoilt, 

by  hoarding  them  on  purpofe  to  enhance  the 
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price.  The  founded:  grain,  if  kept  too  long,  mull 
become  unfit  for  ufe. 

The  poor  are  generally  the  firft  who  buffer 
by  unfound  provifions : But  the  lives  of  the 
labouring  poor  are  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance to  the  ftate.  Befidcs,  difeafes  occafi- 
oned  by  unwholefome  food  often  prove  in- 
fectious, and  by  that  means  reach  people  in 
every  ftation.  The  poor  judge  ill  in  buying 
low-priced  and  coarfe  provifions.  They  had 
better  have  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found 
and  good;  as  that  would  both  afford  more 
nourifliment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

Animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food  becomes 
unwholefome  when  kept  too  long.  All  animal 
fubflances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion, and  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 
not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurt- 
ful to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die 
of  themfelves,  ought  not  to  be  eaten.  It  is  com- 
mon enough  in  grafing  countries  for  fervants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of 
any  difeafe  in  the  fpring  or  winter,  or  are  killed 
by  accident.  I have  been  frequently  told  by 
people  who  live  in  places  where  this  is  done, 

that  when  much  flefli  of  that  kind  is  eaten,  it 
never  fails  to  occafion  fevers. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to 
eat  any  creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem 
to  have  a ftrict  regard  to  health,  and  ought  to 
be  obferved  by  Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Ani- 
mals never  die  of  themfelves  without  fome  pre- 
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vious  difeafe  ; but  how  a difeafed  animal  fliould 
be  wholefome  food  is  inconceivable:  Even 
thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft  be  hurtful, 
as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and  foon 
turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofs,  as  tame  ducks, 
fvvine,  &c.  are  neither  ealily  digefted,  nor  af- 
ford wholefome  nourifhment.  No  animal  can  be 
wholefome  food  which  does  not  take  fufficient 
exercife.  Moft  of  our  {tailed  cattle,  hogs,  &c. 
are  crammed  with  grofs  food,  but  not  allowed 
exercife  nor  free  air;  by  which  means  they  indeed 
grow  fat,  but  their  humours  not  being  proper- 
ly prepared  or  affimulated,  they  muft  remain 
crude.  The  flefli  of  an  animal  which  has 
not  properly  digefted  its  own  food,  can  ne- 
ver be  eafily  digefted  by  another  : Yet  fuch  are 
the  delicacies  of  modern  luxury,  and  fuch  the 
animals  daily  devoured  even  by  the  weak  and 
valetudinary.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch  fliould 
complain  of  crudities,  indigeftions,  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  fpirits  ? Let  them  eat  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  an  animal  which  runs  wild,  and  they  will 
not  feel  any  load  on  their  ftomach,  or  difficulty 
of  aigeftion.  We  would  not  have  people  live  on 
carrion  ; but  furely  the  oppoftte  extreme  of  eat- 
ing animals  which  are  gorged  with  grofs  food 
till  they  are  nnftt  to  live,  muft  be  as  perni- 
cious. 

Animals  may  likewife  be  rendered  unwhole- 
fome  by  being  over-heated.  Heat  caufes  a fe- 
■\ver,  exhalts  the  falts  of  the  animal,  and  mixes 
— the 
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the  blood  fo  intimately  with  the  flefli,  that 
it  cannot  be  feparated.  Foi  this  reafon 
people  ought  not  to  eat  freely  of  fuch  animals 
as  are  hunted  down,  their  flefli  being  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  putrid  fevers.  Butchers  fiiould  alfo  be 
careful  not  to  over-drive  their  cattle.  No  per- 
fon  would  chufe  to  eat  the  flefli  of  an  animal 
which  had  died  in  a high  fever  ; yet  that  is  the 
cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle  ; and  the  fever 
is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of 
animal  food  as  the  Englifli ; that  is  one  reafon 
why  they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcur- 
vy,  and  its  numerous  train  of  confequences,  as 
indigeftion,  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c. 
Animal  food  was  furely  defigned  for  man,  and 
with  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be 
found  the  moft  wholefome  ; but  to  gorge  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  fifli,  and  fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All  who  value  health 
ought  to  be  contented  with  making  one  flefli- 
meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought 
to  conflft  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cu- 
red by  a vegetable  diet  • nay,  milk  alone  will 
frequently  do  more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  me- 
dicine. From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  ve- 
getables and  milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we 
fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer  pu- 
trid and  inflammatory  fevers. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift, 
«or  too  dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids, 

and 
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and  renders  the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  fe- 
males who  live  much  on  tea  and  other  wate- 
ry diet  generally  become  weak,  and  unable  to 
digeft  fol-id  food ; from  whence  proceed  hy- 
fterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders 
the  folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours 
vilcid,  which  predifpofes  the  body  to  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  un- 
wholefome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  na- 
ture. By  jumbling  together  a number  of  differ- 
ent ingredients,  in  order  to  make  a poignant 
fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the  compofition  proves  al- 
mofl  a poifon.  All  high  feafoning,  pickles,  Sec. 
are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  never  fail 
to  hurt  the  flomach.  It  were  well  for  mankind 
if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  intirely  prohibited. 
Plain  roailing  or  boiling  is  all  that  nature  points 
out,  and  all  that  the  flomach  requires.  Thefe  a - 
lone  are  fufficient  for  people  in  health,  and  the 
fick  have  flill  lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife 
claims  our  attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  ba- 
fis  of  mofl  liquors,  but  alfo  compofes  a great 
part  of  our  folid  food.  Good  water  mull  there- 
fore be  of  the  greatefl  importance  in  diet.  The 
bell  water  is  that  which  is  mofl  pure,  and  free 
from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water 
takes  up  parts  of  everybody  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  j by  which  means  it  is  often  impregna- 
ted 
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ted  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poi- 
fonous  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have 
peculiar  difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  pro- 
ceed from  the  water.  Thus  the  people  who  live 
near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have 
large  tumors  or  wains  on  their  necks.  This 
difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow-water ; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing 
to  the  minerals  in  the  mountains  thro’  which 
the  waters  pal’s.  Were  it  owing  to  the  fnow- 
water,  it  fhould  happen  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
mountainous  countries,  where  fnow  lies  long ; 
but  there  are  many  parts  of  Britain  where  the 
fnow  lies  much  longer  than  in  the  Peak  of  Der- 
by ; yet  the  inhabitants  have  no  fuch  difeafe. 
The  Peak  of  Derby  is  well  known  to  be  a bed  of 
minerals  of  different  kinds ; and,  as  far  as  what 
is  called  the  mineral  country  extends,  thefe  tu- 
mors are  common,  and  generally  go  by  the 
name  of  Derbyjbire-necks. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bo- 
dies, it  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour, 
tafte,  fmell,  heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality! 
Our  bufinefs  therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water! 
for  common  ufe,  as  is  lighteft,  and  without  any 
particular  colour,  tafte,  or  fmell.  Inmoft  places  of 
Britain  the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  choice  of  their  water,  and  few  things  would 
contribute  more  to  health  than  a due  attention 
to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often  in- 
duces 
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duces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that 
is  neared  them,  without  confidering  its  qua- 
lities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
dricted  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  quad-* 
ties,  as  epidemic  didempers  are  often  occafion- 
ed  by  bad  water ; and  when  it  has  been  procu* 
red  at  a great  expence,  we  are  unwilling  to  give 
it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water 
clear  by  filtration,  or  foft  by  expofing  ii  to  the 
fun  and  air,  &c.  are  fo  generally  known,  that  it 
is  unneceffary  tofpend  time  in  explaining  them. 
We  fhall  only  in  general  advife  all  to  avoid  wa- 
ters which  dagnate  long  in  fmall  lakes,  ponds, 
or  the  like ; fuch  waters  often  become  putrid 
with  infects  and  other  vermine,  which  breed  and 
die  in  them.  Even  cattle  frequently  fuffer  by 
drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has  dood 
long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  without  being  fupplied 
by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers.  All 
wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free 
communication  with  the  air.  When  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fubdances  are  differed  to  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  wells,  they  corrupt  and  taint  the 
water.  Even  the  air  itfelf  when  confined  in  wells 
becomes  poifonous,  and  mud  of  courfe  render 

the  water  unwholefome. 

Much  noife  has  been  made  about  the  ufe 

of  fermented  liquors ; they  notwithdanding 

dill  continue  to  be  the  common  drink  of 

almoft  every  perfon  who  can  afford  them.  As 

this 
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this  is,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  the  cafe, 
we  fliall  rather  endeavour  to  affift  people  in 
their  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to  con- 
demn what  cuftom  has  eftablifhed.  It  is  not 
the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind ; it  is  excefs,  or  the  abufe 
of  them,  and  ufing  fuch  as  are  ill-prepared  or 
vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors  which  are  too  ftrong, 
hurt  digeftion  inftead  of  aflifting  it,  by  which 
means  their  intention  is  loft,  and  the  body,  in 
place  of  being  ftrengthened  by  them,  is  weaken- 
ed and  relaxed.  Many  imagine,  that  hard  la- 
bour could  not  be  fupported  without  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors  : This,  tho’  a common,  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte 
ftrong  liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more 
fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much  longer  than  thofe 
who  ufe  them  daily.  But  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors 
did  enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they  muft 
neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers  of  life,  and  of 
courfe  occafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep 
up  a conftant  fever,  which  waftes  the  fpirits, 
heats  and  inflames  the  blood,  and  predifpofes  the 
body  to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as 
well  as  too  ftrong  : When  that  is  the  cafe,  they 
muft  either  be  drank  new,  or  they  become 
four  and  dead;  when  fuch  liquors  arc  drank 
new,  the  fermentation  not  being  over,  they 
generate  aii  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  fla- 
tulencies ; and  when  kept  till  foie,  they  four  on 

the 
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the  ftomach,  and  greatly  hurt  digeftion.  For 
this  reafon  all  malt-liquor,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to 
be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  will  make  them  keep  till 
they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  fhould  beufed.  When 
fuch  liquors  are  kept  too  long,  tho’ they  fhould 
not  become  four,  yet  they  generally  contract 
a hardnefs,  which  renders  them  unwholefome. 
Hence  it  is,  that  bottled  ale  hurts  the  ftomach, 
occafions  the  gravel,  &c. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moft  general  branches 
of  buftnefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  a- 
dulterate  them.  The  great  objedt  both  of  the 
makers  and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it 
intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this 
may  be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  It 
would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe  things 
which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  liquoi  s 
heady.  It  is  fufiicient  to  obferve,  that  the 
practice  is  very  common,  and  all  the  ingredients 
■ufed  for  that  purpofe  are  of  an  opiate  or  ftupi- 
fadtive  nature.  But  as  all  opiates  are  of  a poi- 
fonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  muft  be 
the  confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  1 ho  they 
do  not  kill  fuddenly ; yet  they  hurt  the  nerves, 
relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  of  couife 
fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepaied, 

not  too  ftrong,  nor  too  weak,  kept  to  a piopei 

ajre,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would  prove 
® real 
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real  blelTmgs  to  mankind.  But  while  they  are 
ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  ta- 
ken to  excefs,  they  muft  have  many  bad  confe- 
quences.  Thefe  however  we  lhall  not  mention 
at  prefent,  as  they  will  be  pointed  out  under  an- 
other article. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to 
explain  their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point 
out  their  effects  in  different  conftitutions,  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of 
a detail  of  this  kind,  which  in  all  probability 
would  be  very  little  attended  to,  and  would  not 
be  generally  underftood,  we  fhall  only  mention 
the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpect  to  the 
choice  of  aliment. 

Those  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed, 
ought  to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as 
are  hard  of  digeftion  ; and  to  take  plenty  of 
exercife  in  a dry  open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing 
in  the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifh- 
ing,  as  fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  &c.  Their 
food  fhould  confift  moflly  of  bread  and  other 
vegetable  fubftances  ; and  their  drink  ought  to 
be  milk,  whey,  and  the  like. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily 
nourifhing  diet.  They  ought  frequently  to 
ufe  raddifh,  garlic,  fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are 
heating  and  promote  perfpiration  and  urine. 
Their  drink  fhould  be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the 
like  ; and  they  ought  to  take  much  exercife  and 
little  fleep. 
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Those  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  op- 
polite  courfe. 

Such  as  abound  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  their  ftomach,  Ihould  live 
much  on  flelh-meats ; and  thofe  who  are 
troubled  with  alkaline  eructations,  or  heat  of  the 
Itomach,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confiding  chiefly 
of  acid  vegetables.  * 

People  who  are  affected  with  the  gout,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  diforders, 
ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  every  thing 
that  is  vifcid,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  all  falted  or 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  and  whatever  is  auftere, 
acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  Itomach.  Their  food 
Ihould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening 
• quality. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  tobefuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life. 
A fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  Ihould  live 
more  fparingly  than  one  who  labours  hard 
without  doors.  Food  will  nourilh  a peafant  ve- 
ry well,  which  would  be  almoft  indigeftible  to 
a citizen  ; and  the  latter  will  live  upon  a diet 
on  which  the  former  would  Itarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  con- 
Itant  ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  bad 
effects.  Nature  points  out  this  by  the  great  va- 
riety of  aliments  which  Ihe  has  provided  for 
man,  and  likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite 
for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  dif- 
eafe,  ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a 
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tendency  to  increafe  it : For  example,  a gouty 
perfon  fhould  not  ufe  rich  wines,  ftrong  lonps, 
or  gravies,  and  fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One 
who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel,  ought  to  fhun 
all  auftere  and  aftringent  aliments ; and  thofe 
who  are  fcorbutic,  fhould  not  indulge  in  animal 
food,  &c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life  our  food  ought  to 
be  light,  nourifhing,  and  of  a diluting  natuie, 
but  frequently  ufed.  Food  that  is  folid,  with  a 
fufticient  degree  of  tenacity,  is.  moft  proper  for 
the  hate  of  manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the 
laft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  de- 
cline, approaches  near  to  that  of  the  firft.  It 
fhould  be  lighter,  and  more  diluting  than  that 
of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken, 


Irregularities  in  DIET,  SLEEP,  &c. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health,  that  our 
diet  be  wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at 
regular  periods.  Some  imagine,  that  long  falling 
will  attone  for  excefs ; but  that,  inftead  of 
mending  the  matter,  never  fails  to  make  it 
worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are 
over  diftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper 
tone,  and  by  long  falling  they  become  weak, 
and  inflated  with  wind.  Thus  either  gluttony 
or  fafting  deftroys  the  powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  on- 

ly 
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ly  neceffary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte 
of  our  bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  hu- 
mours found  and  fweet.  Our  humours,  even 
in  the  moll  healthy  Rate,  have  a conRant  ten- 
dency to  become  putrid,  which  can  only  be 
prevented  by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefli  nou- 
rifhment : When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the 
putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo  far,  as  to  occafion 
very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may 
learn  the  neceffity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon 
can  enjoy  a good  Rate  of  health,  whofe  vef- 
fels  are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  hu- 
mours long  deprived  of  freRi  fupplies  of  chyle, 
Long  faRing  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young 
people  ; it  vitiates  their  humours,  and  prevents 
their  growth  and  firength  : Nor  is  it  lefs  inju- 
rious to  the  aged.  Many  in  the  decline  of 
life  are  afflicted  with  wind  : That  complaint 
is  not  only  increafcd,  but  even  rendered  dan- 
gerous, and  often  fatal,  by  long  faRing.  Old 
people,  when  their  Romachs  are  empty,  are  fre- 
quently feized  with  giddinefs,  headachs,  and 
faintnefs,  Thefe  complaints  may  generally 
be  removed  by  a bit  of  bread  and  a glafs  of 
wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food ; which 
plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing them.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
many  of  the  fudden  deaths  which  happen 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  are  occalioned 
by  faRing  too  long,  as  it  exhauRs  the  fpirits, 
and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind ; we  would 
therefore  advife  people,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
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never  to  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  take  nothing  but  a few 
cups  of  tea  and  a bit  of  bread,  from  nine 
o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  af- 
ternoon. Such  may  be  faid  to  fall  almoft 
three  fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly 
fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours, 
and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind ; All  which 
might  be  prevented  by  a folid  breakfaft.  That 
would  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  and 
expel  wind,  than  all  the  cordial  or  carminative 
medicines  which  can  be  adminillred. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer 
fo  much  from  fatting  as  the  weak  and  delicate ; 
but  they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite, 
viz.  repletion.  Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers, 
are  the  effect  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnels 
of  the  veffels.  Strong  people  in  high  health, 
have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood  and  o- 
ther  humours.  When  thefe  are  fuddenly  in- 
creafed  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourifh- 
ing  diet,  the  veffels  become  dittended,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  contract  themfelves,  obftru&ions 
and  inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many 
people  are  feized  with  inflammatory  and  e- 
ruptive  fevers,  after  a feaft  or  debauch.  This 
Ihows  the  danger  of  all  fudden  tranfitions  from 
a fpare  to  a full  and  luxurious  diet. 

Excess  in  diet  is  not  peculiar  to  the  rich  and 
opulent;  the  poor  are  often  guilty  of  it,  and  fre- 
quently feel  its  bad  effects.  The  poor  feldoni 
lofc  an  opportunity  of  gorging  themfelves  ei- 
ther 
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tlier  with  meat  or  drink,  when  they  can  obtain 
it  ; and  the  lefs  they  are  accuftomed  to  it,  the 
danger  is  the  greater. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we 
would  not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every 
fmall  deviation  from  it.  It  is  next  to  impof- 
fible  for  people  at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  de- 
gree of  eScefs,  and  living  too  much  by  rule 
might  make  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  dan- 
gerous. It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a 
little,  fometimes  taking  more,fometimes  lefs  than 
the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided 
always  that  regard  be  had  to  moderation. 

Sleep  as  well  as  diet  ought  to  be  duly  regu- 
lated. Too  little  lleep  exhaufts  the  lpirits,  weak- 
ens the  nerves,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and  too 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs, 
and  difpofes  it  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c.  A 
medium  therefore  ought  to  be  obferved ; but 
that  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  The  young  require 
more  deep  than  thofe  who  are  grown,  the  labo- 
rious than  the  idle,  and  luch  as  eat  and  drink 
freely  than  thofe  who  live  abllemioully.  Be- 
fides,  the  real  quantity  of  lleep  cannot  be  mea- 
fured  by  time;  as  one  perfon  will  be  moie  re- 
frefhed  by  five  or  fix  hours  of  lleep  than  an- 
other by  eight  or  ten.  The  bed  way  to  make 
deep  found  and  refrelhing  is  to  rife  by  times. 
The  indolent  cuftom  of  lollmg  a-bed  for  nine 
or  ten  hours  relaxes  the  body,  unbraces  the 
nerves  and  greatly  hurts  the  conftitution. 

Children  may  be  allowed  as  much  fleep  as 

they  Chufe;  but  for  adults  fix  or  feven  hours 
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is  certainly  enough,  and  none  ought  to  exceed 
eight.  Thofe  who  lie  more  than  eight  hours 
a-bed  may  fl umber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid 
to  deep  ; fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away 
the  fore-part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  to- 
wards morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  Inftead 
of  encouraging  a habit  of  this  kind,  riling  early 
would  make  them  fall  into  a found  deep  as 
foon  as  they  went  to  bed,  and  they  would  fel- 
dom  wake  till  morning,  when  they  would  find 
themfelves  diffidently  refredaed. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  time 
for  deep.  Thofe  who  think  it  too  vulgar  to 
deep  in  that  feafon,  feldom  enjoy  health.  No- 
thing more  certainly  deftroys  the  conftitution 
than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a 
practice  fo  deftrudtive  to  health  fhould  be  fo 
much  in  fadiion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft 
in  due  feafon  will  blaft  the  mod;  blooming  com- 
plexion, or  ruin  the  bed:  conftitution,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe 
who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and 
night  into  day. 

To  make  deep  refrefhing.the  following  things 
are  necedary.  Firft,  that  we  take  enough  of  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air,  through  the  day  ; next, 
to  eat  a light  dipper ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down 
wjtli  a mind  chearful  and  ferene. 

It  is  certain,  that  too  much  fatigue  will  pre- 
vent deep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom 
however  hear  the  active  and  laborious  complain 
of  reftlefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  dothful 

who 
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who  generally  have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a bed  of  down  fhould  not  be  re- 
frefhing  to  a perfon  who  lolls  all  day  in  an  eafy 
chair  ? A greatj  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life 
confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  motion  ; but  they 
who  neglect  the  latter  can  never  relilh  the  for- 
mer. The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in 
plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where 
exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is 
true  even  to  a proverb.  Many,  if  they  ex- 
ceed the  leaft  at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  un- 
eafy  nights  ; and  if  they  drop  afleep,  the  load 
and  oppreflion  on  their  ftomach  and  fpiiits 
occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and  difturbed 
repofe,  with  night-mares,  &c.  Were  the  fame 
perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit 
up  till  what  they  eat  were  pretty  well  digeft- 
ed,  they  might  enjoy  found  fleep,  and  rife  re- 

frefhed  and  chearful. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  re- 
pofe than  anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at 
eafe,  we  feldom  enjoy  found  fleep.  That  great- 
eft  of  human  bleflings  often  flies  the  wretch 
who  needs  it  moft,  and  viflts.  the  happy,  the 
chearful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a good  reafon 
why  every  man  fhould  endeavoui  to  be  ao  ea  y 
in  his  mind  as  poflible,  when  he  goes  to  reft. 
Many,  by  neglefting  this  rule,  and  by  indulging 
grief  and  anxious  thoughts,  have  banifhed  fleep 
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fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  en- 
joy it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  health  than 
keeping  the  belly  regular.  When  the  foeces  lie 
too  long  in  the  bowels,  they  become  acrid,  and 
fpoil  the  humours ; and  when  they  are  difchar- 
ged  too  foon,  the  body  is  not  properly  nourilh- 
ed.  Regular  ftools  depend  greatly  upon  regu- 
larity in  eating  and  drinking,  and  proper  exer- 
cife;  people  have  reafon  to  fufpect  a fault  in  one 
or  other  of  thefe,  whenever  the  belly  is  not  re- 
gular. 

To  prevent  coftivenefs,  one  good  rule  is,  to 
rife  betimes  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  re- 
gular ftools,  but  likewife  the  warmth,  f his,  by 
promoting  the  perforation,  cannot  fail  to  leffen 
all  the  other  difcharges.  Mr  Locke’s  advice,  to 
follicite  nature  by  going  regularly  to  ftool 
every  morning,  is  a very  good  one,  and  has 
more  effect  than  molt  people  would  imagine. 
Any  habit  will  in  time  become  natural.  It  is 
always  more  fafe  to  keep  the  belly  regular  by 
proper  diet,  exercife,  &c.  than  by  the  ufe  of 
drugs.  Thofe  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to 
medicine  for  that  purpofe,  feldom  fail  to  ruin 
their  conftitutions.  But  if  opening  medicines 
muft  be  ufed,  the  fafeft  is  fine  rhubarb,  which 
may  either  be  taken  in  fmall  dofes  in  powder, 
or  a little  of  it  chewed  daily.  Cuftorn  will  ren- 
der this  fufiiciently  agreeable. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  habitual  loofenefs, 
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ought  to  fuit  their  food  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  Loofenefs  may  often  be  remo- 
ved by  a change  of  diet : For  example,  boil- 
ed milk  may  be  ufed  in  place  of  raw,  wheat 
bread  inftead  of  that  which  is  mixed,  red  wine 
or  brandy  and  wator  may  be  drank  in  place  of 
malt-liquor,  white  broths  may  be  eat  inftead  of 
flefh,  and  rice  or  fago  greuels,  with  light  flour 
puddings,  in  place  of  barley  or  oat  meal.  An 
habitual  loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  an  ob- 
ftru<5ted  perfpiration.  In  that  cafe  a flannel  veft 
and  thick  flioes  are  the  beft  medicines. 


BAD  AIR. 

Bad  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of  difeafes. 
Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  ariling  from  it ; 
people  generally  pay  fome  attention  to  what 
they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  tho’  the  one  often  proves  fatal 
as  well  as  the  other. 

Perhaps  no  air  is  perfectly  pure;  that  how- 
ever which  has  feweft  noxious  particles  in  it,  is 
no  doubt  the  belt.  Air  as  well  as  water  takes  up 
parts  of  moft  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into 
contaft,  and  is  often  fo  replenifhed  with  thofe  of  a 
noxious  quality,  as  to  occafton  immediate  death. 
But  fuch  violent  effects  feldom  happen,  as  people 
are  generally  on  their  guard  againft  them.  1 he 

lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air  prove  more 

hurt- 
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hurtful  to  mankind  ; we  Ihall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  point  out  fome  of  thefe,  and  to  fhow 
wherein  the  danger  confifts. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  What- 
ever deftroys  its  fpring  or  elafticity,  renders 
it  unfit  for  refpiration:  Wherever  therefore 
great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into  one 
place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  current,  it  foon 
becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  deli- 
cate perfons  are  fo  apt  to  faint  or  be  lick,  in 
crowded  churches,  afl'emblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  exhaufted  by  breathing,  fires,  candles, 
or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  pol- 
lute the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo 
fatal  to  the  inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is 
not  only  breathed  over  and  over  by  thou- 
fands,  but  is  likewife  exhaufted  by  fires,  loaded 
with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  be- 
fides  the  vapours  continually  arifing  from  innu- 
merable putrid  fubftances.  All  pofiible  care 
ftiould  be  taken  to  keep  theftreets  of  large  towns 
open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a free  cur- 
rent. They  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate 
the  air  than  dirty  ftreets,  dunghills,  flaughter- 
houfes,  See. 

' It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have 
church-yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities. 
Whether  that  be  the  effect  of  ancient  fuperftition, 
or  owing  to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a 
matter  of  no  confequence.  Whatever  gave  rife 

to 
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to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone 
which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  ; by  means 
of  it  the  moft  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious  cu- 
ftoms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcafes,  fo  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  ftag- 
nates,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it ; and  that  fuch  air 
being  breathed  into  the  lungs,  and  mixed  with 
the  blood,  muff  occafion  difeafes  *. 

Wherever  air  Magnates  long,  it  becomes 
unwholefome.  Hence  the  unhappy  inmates  of 
jails  not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  them- 
felves,  but  often  communicate  them  to  others. 
Nor  are  many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call 
them  houfes,  poffeffed  by  the  poor  in  gieat 
towns,  much  better  than  jails.  Thefe  low  dir- 
ty habitations  are  the  very  lurking  places  of 
bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live 
in  them  feldom  enjoy  good  health  ; and  their 
children  commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice 
of  a houfe,  the  greateft  attention  ought  always 


to  be  paid  to  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  in- 
vented to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contri- 
bute not  a little  to  render  them  unwholefome. 
No  houfe  can  be  wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a 
free  paffage  through  it.  For  which  reafon  hou- 
fes ought  daily  to  be  ventilated  by  opening  op^ 


f * In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  is  cuftomary  to  .bury  tie  ea 
at  fome  diftance  from  any  town.  It  were  to  be  wilhe  the  m- 
habitants  of  Europe  would  follow  this  example. 
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polite  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of  frefh 
air  into  every  room.  This  would  expel  any 
noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  hofpitals,  jails, 
Ihips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed.  The  method 
of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefli  air,  by 
means  of  ventilators,  is  a moll  falutary  inven- 
tion, and  is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  our 
modern  medical  improvements.  Wewifli,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  were  more  general- 
ly regarded.  It  is  capable  of  univerfal  applica- 
tion, and  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  thofe  in  health  and  ficknefs. 

Air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  un- 
wholefome  from  heat  and  llagnation,  but  like- 
wife  from  moifture.  Thus,  in  low  marlhy  coun- 
tries, the  air  is  generally  bad,  as  alfo  in  coun- 
tries over-run  with  wood,  or  any  thing  that  fends 
forth  moift  exhalations. 

Air  that  Ilagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c„ 
muft  be  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  a- 
voided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quick  as  lightening.  For  this  reafon 
people  fliould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cel- 
lars that  have  been  long  £hut,  or  going  down 
into  deep  wells,  efpecially  if  they  have  been 
clofe  covered. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,chufe 
to  fleep  in  fmall  appartments.  This  condinft  is 
very  imprudent.  A bed  chamber  ought  always 
to  be  well  aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in 

the- 
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the  night  only,  when  all  doors  and  windows  are 
Unit.  If  a fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Many  have  been  Riffled  when  a- 
ileep  by  a fire  in  a fmall  appartment.  Some  are 
even  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  make  fires  in  bed- 
chambers which  have  no  chimneys,  and  imagine 
by  ufing  that  kind  of  coal  which  has  little  or 
no  fmoke,  that  they  are  fafe  ; whereas  the  dan- 
ger becomes  thereby  the  greater,  fuch  coal  ge- 
nerally abounding  with  fulphur.  The  molt  fa- 
tal confequences  are  always  to  be  dreaded  from 
every  attempt  of  this  nature. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufi- 
nefs,  to  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  deep  in  the  country.  Breathing  good 
air  in  the  night  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up- 
for  the  want  of  it  through  the  day.  This  prac- 
tice would  have  a greater  effect  in  preferving 
the  health,  of  citizens  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. . 

Care  Ihould  be  taken  to  admit  a conftant 
ftream  of  frefh  air  into  all  crowded  places,  as 
churches,  affembly-rooms,  colleges,  courts  of  ju- 
ftice,  &c.  The  neglecT  of  this  has  had  fo  many 
fatal  confequences,  that  it  is  fufficient  only  to 

mention  it.  c 

It  was  neceffary  in  former  times,  for  latety, 

to  furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  hou- 
fes  with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftrudting  the 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places 
damp  and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now, 
generally  fpeaking,  become  ufelefs,  they  °ught 
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be  thrown  down,  and  every  method  taken  to 
admit  a free  paffage  to  the  air.  Were  proper 
attention  paid  to  Air  and  Cleanliness,  it 
would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  great  towns  than  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Faculty. 

If  frelh  air  be  neceffary  for  thofe  in  health,  it 
is  {fill  more  fo  for  the  Tick,  who  often  lofe  their 
lives  for  the  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick 
people  muft  be  kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that 
one  can  hardly  enter  the  chamber  where  a pa- 
tient lies  without  being  ready  to  faint,  by  reafon 
of  the  hot  fuffocating  fmell.  How  this  muft  affect 
the  Tick,  any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is 
fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefli  air.  It  is  the 
moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  admini- 
ftred  with  prudence.  We  are  not  however  to 
throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  up- 
on the  fick.  Frelh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  cham- 
ber gradually,  and,  if  poftible,  by  opening  the 
windows  of  fome  other  appartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be 
greatly  frelhened,  and  the  patient  much  revi- 
ved, by  fprinkling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequent- 
ly with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  any  other 
ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowd- 
ed into  the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  into  the  fame  appartment,  frefh  air  be- 
comes abfolutely  neceffary.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
talsj  &c.  often  become  fo  noxious  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  ha- 
zard 
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zard  from  them  than  from  the  difeafe  ; this  is- 
particularly  the  cafe  when  dyfenteries,  putrid 
fevers,  or  other  infectious  difeafes  prevail. 

Physicians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  at- 
tend hofpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fake,  to  take 
care  that  they  be  properly  ventilated.  They  are 
obliged  to  fpencl  much  of  their  time  amongft 
the  tick,  and  run  great  hazard  of  being  them- 
felves  infefted  when  the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpi- 
tals, and  places  for  the  fick,  ought  to  have 
an  open  fituation,  at  lome  diitance  from  any 
great  town. 


Want  of  CLEANLINESS. 

The  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  ad- 
mits of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  per- 
fon  to  be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from 
our  bodies  by  perfpiration  renders  frequent 
changes  of  apparel  neceffary.  Change  of  appa- 
rel greatly  promotes  the  fecretion  from  the  Ikin, 
fo  neceffary  for  health.  When  that  matter  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  is  either 
retained  in  the  body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dir- 
ty cloaths,  it  is  apt  to  occafion  fevers  and  other 
difeafes. 

Most  difeafes  of  the  Ikin  proceed  from  want 
of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  indeed  may  be  caught  by 
infection  ; but  they  will  feldom  continue  long 

where  cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe 

mult 
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muft  we  impute  the  various  kinds  of  vermin 
which  infeft  the  human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Thefe 
may  generally  be  banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone. 
Perhaps  the  intention  of  nature  in  permitting 
fuch  vermin  to  annoy  mankind,  is  to  induce 
them  to  the  practice  of  this  virtue. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant 
fevers  is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers 
commonly  begin  among  the  inhabitants  of 
clofe,  dirty  houfes,  who  breathe  bad  aii,  take 
little  exercife,  life  unwholefome  food,  and 
wear  dirty  cloaths.  lhere  the  infection  is  ge- 
nerally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far'  and 
wide,  to  the  de  [fraction  of  many.  Hence 
cleanlinefs  may  be  conlidered  as  an  object  of  pu- 
blic attention.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  I be  clean 
myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour 
affects  my  health  as  well  as  his  own.  If  dirty 
people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common  nui- 
’ fance,  they  ought  at  leak  to  be  avoided  as  in- 
fectious. All  who  regard  their  health  fliould 
keep  at  a diflance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are 
collected,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. It  is  well  known,  that  infectious  dif- 
eafes  are  communicated  by  tainted  air.  Every 
thing  therefore  which  tends  to  pollute  the  air, 
or  fpread  the  infection,  ought,  with  the  utmoft 
care,  to  be  avoided.  For  this  reafon  in  great 
towns  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  fliould  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  fireets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to 
convey  infection  than  the  excrements  of  the 

M difeafed. 
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difeafed.  Thefe,  in  many  cafes,  are  known 
to  be  highly  infectious.  The  ftreets  in  many 
great  towns  are  little  better  than  dunghills,  be- 
ing frequently  covered  with  afhes  and  naftinefs 
of  every  kind.  How  ealily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  active  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  law's  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfer- 
vance  of  them  ? 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of 
general  cleanlinefs  does  by  no  means  feem  to  be 
fufficiently  underftood.  It  w^ere  well  if  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain  would  imitate  their  neigh- 
bours the  Dutch  in  the  cleannefs  of  their 
ftreets,  houfes,  &c.  Water  indeed  is  eafily  ob- 
tained in  Holland ; but  the  fituation  of  moft 
towns  in  Britain  is  more  favourable  to  cleanli- 
nefs. Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fen- 
fes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
conducive  to  their  health,  than  a clean  towTn ; 
nor  does  any  thing  imprefs  a ftranger  fooner 
with  a difrefpectful  idea  of  any  people  than  its 
oppofite. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold 
cleanlinefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not 
for  the  open  fituation  of  their  houfes,  they 
would  often  feel  the  bad  effects  of  this  difpofi- 
tion.  One  feldom  fees  a farm-houfe  without  a 
dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the 
cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under  the  fame 
roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  carelefs 
with  refpect  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 

(kins 
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fkins  clean,  &c.  Thefe  are  merely  the  effects  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  in- 
deed render  them  lefs  difagreeable ; but  no  ha- 
bit can  ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty 
cloaths,  or  breathe  unwholefome  air. 

In  camps  the  ftrictefl  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter  in- 
fectious difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongtt  a 
whole  army;  and  frequently  more  die  of  thefe 
than  by  the  fword.  The  Jews,  during  their  en- 
campments in  the  wildernefs,  received  particu- 
lar inftruftions  with  relpect  to  cleanlinefs  *.  The 
rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all 
in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole  fyitem 
of  laws  delivered  to  that  people,  has  a ma- 
nifeft  tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoe- 
ver confiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  the 
difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable,  will  fee  the 
propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  moft  eaftern  countries 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion. 
The  Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion, 
enjoins  various  bathings,  walkings, and  purifica- 
tions. No  doubt  thefe  were  defigned  to  repre- 
fen t inward  purity  ; but  they  are  at  the  fame 
time  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

However 

* Thou  fhalt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whi- 
ther thou  {halt  go  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  (halt  have  a 
paddle  upon  thy  weapon  : and  it  (hall  be  when  thou  (halt 
eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou  (halt  dig  therewith,  and  flaa.lt  turn 
back,  and  cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee,  &c. 

Deuter,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  12.  13. 
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However  whimlical  thefe  wafhings  may  appear  to 
fome,  few  things  would  tend  more  to  prevent 
difeafes  than  a proper  attention  to  many  of  them. 
Were  every  perfon,  for  example,  after  handling  a 
dead  body,  vifiting  the  fick,  &c.  to  wafh  before 
he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat,  he 
would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  in- 
fection himfelf,  or  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the 
filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but 
likewife  promotes  the  perfpiration,  braces  the 
body,  and  enlivens  the  fpirits.  Even  wafhing 
the  feet  tends  greatly  to  preferve  health.  The 
fweat  and  dirt  with  which  thefe  parts  are  fre- 
quently covered,  cannot  fail  to  obftruct  the  per- 
fpiration. This  piece  of  cleanlinefs  would  often 
prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  careful 
to  bathe  their  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water 
at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet 
through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  experience 
any  of  the  fatal  effeCts  which  often  proceed 
from  thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where 
more  neceffary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemi- 
cal diftempers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be 
fafe.  The  beft  way  to  prevent  them  is  to  take 
care  that  the  whole  company  be  cleanly  in  their 
cloaths,  diet,  Sec.  When  infectious  difeafes  do 
break  out,  tcleanlinefs  is  the  inoft  likely  means 
to  prevent  their  fpreading.  Above  all  things, the 
cloaths, bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick  ought  to  be  care- 
fully wafhed,  and  fumigated  with  brimftone,  or 
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the  like.  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dir- 
ty cloaths,  and  will  afterwards  break  out  in  the 
moft  terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  lick  people 
are  kept,  cleanlinefs  ought  moft  religioufly  to 
be  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places  is 
often  fufficient  to  make  one  ftck.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have  upon 
the  difeafed.  A perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  ftck,  than  a ftck  per- 
fon has  to  get  well,  in  an  hofpital  or  infirmary, 
where  cleanlinefs  is  neglected. 

The  brutes  themfelves  fet  us  an  example  of 
cleanlinefs.  Moft  of  them  feem  uneafy,  and 
thrive  ill,  if  they  be  not  kept  clean.  A horfe 
that  is  kept  thoroughly  clean  will  thrive  better- 
on  a fmaller  quantity  of  food,  than  with  a 
greater  where  cleanlinefs  is  neglected.  Even  our 
own  feelings  are  a fuflicient  proof  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  cleanlinefs.  How  refreflied,  how  chear- 
ful,  and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being  fha- 
ved,  waffled,  and  dreffed  ; efpecially  when  thefe 
offices  have  been  long  neglected  ? Moft  people 
efteem  cleanlinefs ; and  even  thofe  who  do  not 
practice  it  themfelves  often  admire  it  in  others. 
Superior  cleanlinefs  fooner  attracts  our  regard 
than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains  efteem 
where  the  other  fails. 

rl  o point  out  the  numerous  advantages  arifing 
from  cleanlinefs  of  perfon,  houfes,  ftreets,  &c. 
would  be  a very  ufeful  and  agreeable  talk  ■ but 
as  our  plan  only  permits  us  to  name  things, 

we 
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we  mull  conclude  this  article  by  recommend- 
ing the  practice  of  that  virtue  to  people  of  all 
Rations  and  conditions  in  life.  We  do  not  in- 
deed pretend  to  rank  cleanlinefs  amongft  the 
cardinal  virtues  ; but  we  would  recommend  it  as 
neceflary  for  fupporting  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  as  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  fociety,  and 
as  highly  conducive  to  health. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


A modern  author  * obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  are  the  two  belt  phyficians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occafion 
for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  call- 
ed the  parent  of  health  ; but  numbers  of  man- 
kind act  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death 
too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intemperance 
and  debauch  feem,  as  it  were,  to  follicit  their  ap- 


proach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from 
the  very  conftru&ion  of  the  human  body.  Health 
depends  on  that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids 
which  fits  them  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
vital  functions  ; and  fo  long  as  thefe  go  regular- 
ly on,  we  are  found  and  well;  but  whatever 
difturbs  them,  neceflarily  impairs  health,  ntcm- 

perance  never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal 
* ceconomv; 


* RouffeaH. 
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oeconomy;  it  fpoils  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the 
nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irregular, 
vitiates  the  humours,  and  of  courfe  occafions 
difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nouriftiment  of 
plants  and  animals  affords  a ftrong  proof  of  the 
danger  of  intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure 
greatly  promote  vegetation;  but  an  over- quan- 
tity of  either  will  entirely  prevent  it.  The  belt 
things  become  hurtful,  nay  deftrucUve,  when 
carried  to  excefs.  From  hence  we  learn,  that  the 
greateft  pitch  of  human  wifdom  confifts  in  regu- 
lating our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  ’Tis  that  alone  which  entitles  us  to 
the  character  of  rational  beings.  The  flave  of  ap- 
petite will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human  na- 
ture. 

_ The  Author  of  nature  hath  endued  ns  with  va- 
rious paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies, 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  See.  Intem- 
perance is  the  abufe  of  thefe  paffions ; and  in  the 
proper  regulation  of  them  moderation  confifts. 
Men,  not  content  with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls* 
of  nature,  create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpe- 
tually in  fearch  after  fomething  that  may  gratify 
them  ; but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  orati- 
fied.  Nature  is  content  with  a little;  but  luxury 
knows  no  bounds.  The  epicure,  the  drunkard 
and  the  debauchee  feldom  ftop  in  their  carreei 
-ill  cafli  or  confhtution  fails : Then  indeed  they 
generally  fee  their  error  when  too  late. 


It 
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It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  determined  rules 
of  temperance, on  account  of  the  different  confti- 
tutions  of  mankind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon 
however  certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by 
excefs  ; and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man 
to  avoid  it  if  he  chufes.  The  great  rule  in  regu- 
lating our  diet,  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Nature 
delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dictates. 
Man  alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacts  the  who  e 
creation  in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftruc- 
tion.  An  elegant  writer  * of  the  laft  age  fpea  s 
thus  of  intemperance : ‘ For  my  part,  when  I be- 
« hold  a falhionable  table  fet  out  m all  its  mag- 
« nifrcence,  I fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies, 

« fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable 
« diftempers,  lying  in  ambufcade  among  e 

t£  di fhes  ‘ 

does  not  hurt  its  voUnes  a- 

lone : the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effecls 

of  it.  How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be 

feen  embracing  dunghills,  whofe  parents  regard- 

left  0f  the  future,  fpent  in  not  and  deoau 

what  might  have  ferved  decently  to  feed  and 

cloath  their  offspring?  How  often  o we  - 

hold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  helplcfe i n - 

fonts,  pining  in  want;  while  the  cru * &th«  is 

indulging  even  at  the  expence  of  then  lives 

iritis  are  not  only  reduced  to  m.fery, but 

extirpated  by  means  of  intemperance.  Nothing 

tends  fo  much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  t 
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Jiiorten  the  lives  of  children.  The  poor  man 
who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  con- 
tented with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a nume- 
rous offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in 
eafe  and  luxury,  has  neither  fon  nor  nephew. 
Even  flates  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  in- 
temperance, and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds 
of  intemperance,  and  pointing  out  their  influ- 
ence upon  health,  we  {hall  confine  our  obferva- 
tions  to  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice, 
■viz.  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a<fl  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the 
expence  of  a fever  in  order  to  difcharge  the  fu- 
perfluous  load ; but  when  that  is  repeated  al- 
moft  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confe- 
quences.  That  conftitution  muff  be  ftrong  in- 
deed which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
daily  fever ! But  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking 
do  not  always  go  off  in  a day  ; they  frequently 
end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  break,  liver,  or 
brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 

Tho’  the  drunkard  fliould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic 
nature.  Intoxicating  liquors,  when  uled  to  ex- 
cefs,  weaken  the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  dige- 
flion ; they  deflroy  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and 
occafion  paralytic  and  convulfive  diforders  • 
they  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  deflroy  its  bai- 
lie quality,  render  it  unfit  for  circulation, 
and  the  nourifhment  of  the  parts,  &c.  Hence 
obftructions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confump- 
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tions  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways 
in  which  drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of 
this  kind,  when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking, 
feldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking, 
who  feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit 
of  foaking,  as  it  is  called,  though  its  effects  be 
not  fo  violent,  is  no  lefs  pernicious.  When  the 
veffels  are  kept  conftantly  full  and  upon  the 
llretch,  the  different  digeftions  can  neither  be 
duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly  pre- 
pared. Hence  moll  people  of  this  character  are 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous 
fores  in  the  legs,  &c. ; if  thefe  diforders  do  not 
appear,  they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal diforders,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigeftion. 

All  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  confideredas 
poifons.  However  difguifed,  that  is  their  real 
character,  and  fooner  or  later  they  will  have 
their  effea.  Confumptions  are  now  fo  common, 
that  it  is  thought  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  die  of  that  difeale.  Drumcennefs 
is  one  of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute 
the  increafe  of  confumptions.  The  great  quan- 
tities of  vifcid  malt-liquor  drank  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  lendei 
the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  circulation;  iiom 
whence  proceed  obftruftions  and  inflammations 
of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale-drinkers 
who  are  notphthifical ; nor  is  that  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almolt 

indigeftible 
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■indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale.  Thofe  who 
drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  do  not  run 
lefs  hazard ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the 
lungs  in  pieces. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently 
from  misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it 
for  relief.  It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe. 
But  alas,  this  folacc  is  Ihort-lived,  and  when 
it  is  over  the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their 
natural  pitch  as  they  had  before  been  raifed  a- 
bove  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dofe  be- 
comes neceffary,  and  every  frefh  dofe  makes 
way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch  be- 
comes a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls 
a facrifice  to  what  nature  intended  only  as  a 
medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejected  as  the  drunk- 
ard when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is, 
that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often 
put  an  end  to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in 
a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill  humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  deftructive  to 
health,  but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
It  is  ftrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves 
on  account  of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to 
that  of  the  brutes,  Ihould  take  pleafure  in  finking 
fo  far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  de- 
prive themfelves  of  the  ufeof  reafon,  to  continue 
ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but 
i juft  puniftiment.  Though  that  be  not  the 

confequence 
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confequence  of  one  act  of  drnnkennefs,  it  feldom 
fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  intoxication.  By 
a habit  of  drinking,  the  grcateft  genius  is  often 
reduced  to  a mere  dunce. 


INACTI  V I T Y. 

Many  look  upon  the  ncceflity  man  is  under 
of  earning  his  bread  by  labour  as  a curfe.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftructure 
of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceffary  for 
the  prefervation  of  health,  than  food,  dhofe 
whom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread, 
are  not  only  the  moll  healthy,  but  general- 
ly the  moft  happy.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to 
place  fuch  above  want,  and  activity  ferves 
them  inftead  of  phyfic.  T his  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  in- 
fant-colonies, and  the  common  longevity  of  fuch 
as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evidently 
prove  it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the 

molt  ufeful  employment. 

Tiie  love  of  activity  Ihows  itfelf  very  early 
in  man.  So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a 
healthy  youth  cannot  be  reftrained  from  exer- 
cile,  even  by  the  fear  of  punifhment.  Oui  love 
of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong  proof  of  its  utility. 
Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain.  Some 
imagine,  that  the  love  of  motion  was  implant- 
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ed  in  man,  becailfe  without  it  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  neceflaries  of  life  ; but  fuppole  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  could  be  univerfally  obtained 
without  motion,  it  would  nevertheiefs  be  indif- 
penfable.  It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  through- 
out the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no  crea- 
ture, without  exercife,  can  enjoy  health.  E- 
very  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much  exer- 
cife as  is  neceffary.  Fie  alone,  and  fuch  ani- 
mals as  are  under  his  direction,  deviate  from 
this  original  law,  and  they  fuffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  bring  on  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids,  which  occalions  innu- 
merable difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digeflion,  nor  any  of  the  fecre- 
tions,  can  be  duly  performed.  In  this  cafe,  the 
work  confequences  muft  enfue.  Iiow  can 
thofe  who  loll  all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  keep 
all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? 
Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  ne- 
ver Itir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  or  fed  an,  &c. 
Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  become  fo 
common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs  altogether.  ’Tis  now  below  any  one 
to  walk  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  Flow  ri- 
diculous would  it  feem  to  a perfon  unacquaint- 
ed with  modern  luxury,  to  behold  the  young 
and  healthy  fwinging  along  on  the  fhoulders  of 
their  fellow-creatures!  or  to  fee  a fat  carcafe, 
over-run  with  difeafes  occafioncd  by  inactivity, 
dragged  thro’  the  ftreets  by  half  a dozen  horfes. 

Glan. 
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Glandular  obftruCtions  generally  proceed 
from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  moll  obftinate 
of  all  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kid- 
nies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired ; but  when  they 
fail,  nothing  can  preferve  it.  Exercife  is  almoft 
the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftruc- 
tions  ; indeed  it  does  not  always  fucceed  ; but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom 
fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  amongft  thofe  who  take  enough  of 
exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very  little  known; 
whereas  the  indolent  and^inaCtive  are  feldom  free 
from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of 
Inactivity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the 
endlefs  train  of  difeales  which  proceed  from  a 
relaxed  ftate  of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear 
the  aCtive  or  laborious  complain  of  nervous  dif- 
eafes ; thefe  are  referved  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and 
affluence.  Many  have  been  compleatly  cured 
of  nervous  diforders  by  being  reduced  fiom  a 
ftate  of  opulence  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread. 
This  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from  whence 
fuch  difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impofflble  to  enjoy  health 
without  a free  perfpiration  ; but  that  neceffary 
difeharge  never  goes  properly  on  where  exercife 
is  wanting.  When  the  matter  which  ought  to 

be  thrown  off  by  perfpiration  is  retained  in  the 

body, 
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body,  it  cannot  fail  to  vitiate  the  humours. 
Hence  proceed  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
In  a word,  none  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions 
can  be  duly  performed  when  exercife  is  neglect- 
ed. It  alone  would  prevent  many  difeafes  which 
cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author  *,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on 
health,  fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary 
ought  to  make  exercife  a part  of  their  religion. 
We  would  recommend  this,  not  only  to  the 
weak  and  valetudinary . but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs 
does  not  oblige  them  to  take  fufficient  exercife, 
as  fedentary  artificers,  {hop-keepers,  Itudious 
people,  & c.  Such  ought  to  take  exercife  as  re- 
gularly as  they  take  food.  This,  were  people 
careful  to  hulband  their  time  well,  might  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinefs  or 
ftudy. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more 
than  the  modern  cuftom  of  lolling  a-bed  too 
long  in  a morning.  This  is  univerfally  the  cafe 
in  great  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom 
do  much  bufinefs  before  breakfaft  ; but  that  is 
the  beft  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  and  the  body  refrefhed  with  fleep.  Ri- 
fing  early  would  not  only  give  thofe  who  can- 
not leave  their  bufinefs  through  the  day,  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  exercife,  but  it  would  pre- 
vent the  bad  effeCts  of  loitering  in  bed  too  long. 
The  morning- air  braces  and  ftrengthens  the 

nerves. 
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nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafare,  anfvvers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has 
been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine 
o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple  of 
hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  aftive  diver- 
fion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits 
chearful  and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appe- 
tite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrengthened. 
Cuftom  foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

Exercise,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done, 
various  methods  may  be  contrived  for  exerci- 
ftng  the  body  within  doors,  as  dancing,  fencing, 
the- dumb  bell,  playing  at  tennis,  &zc.  It  is  not 
necelfary  to  adhere  It r icily  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercife.  The  beft  way  is  to  take  them 
by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longeft  which  is  molt 
fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution.  Thefe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  action  to  moll  of 
the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as 
riding,  walking,  running,  digging,  fwiming,  and 
fucli  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regreted,  that  active  and 
manly  diversions  are  now  fo  little  regarded.  Di- 
verfions  make  people  take  more  exercife  than 
they  otherwife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  great- 
eft  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  not  under  the  neceflity 
of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  a£tive  diver- 
lions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind 
feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of 

no 
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no  other  ufe  than  to  confume  the  time  which 
might  be  employed  in  exercife : Intlead  of 

relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more 
thought  than  either  ftudy  or  bufinels.  Every 
thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  hill,  unlels  it 
be  fome  neceffary  employment,  ought  to  be  a- 
yoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  belt  exercife 
are,  hunting',  fliooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand- 
ball, golff*,&c.  l'hefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote 
perfpi ration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  1 hey  like- 
wife  ilrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and 

agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three 
hours  a- day  on  horfeback  ; thole  who  cannot, 
fhould  employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  The 
beft  time  for  taking  exercife  is  in  the  morning, 
or  at  leaft  before  dinner ; but  it  fhould  nevei  be 
continued  too  long.  Over  fatigue  prevents  the 
benefit  of  exercife,  and  weakens  inftead  of 
Ih  englliening  the  body. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort 
of  neceflity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence, like  all  o- 
ther  vices,  when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at 
length  becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many  who 
were  fond  of  exercife  in  the  early  part  of  life, 

O become 

/ 

* Golffis  a diver lion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It 
is  well  calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always 
he  taken  in  fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over  heat  nor  fa- 
tigue. It  has  greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or 
any  of  thofc  games  which  cannot  be  played  without  vio- 
lence. 
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become  quite  averfe  from  it  afterwards.  This  is 
the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac  and  gouty 
people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

I m fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obli- 
ging every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn 
fome  mechanical  employment.  Whether  fuch 
laws  were  defigned  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  or  encouragement  of  manufacture,  is  a 
queftion  of  no  importance.  Certain  it  is,  that 
if  gentlemen- were  frequently  to  amufe  and  ex- 
ercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have 
many  good  effects.  They  would  at  leaft  derive 
as  much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens 
of  their  own  workmanfhip,  as  fiom  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  having  ruined  moft  of  their  companions 
by  gaming,  or  hard  drinking.  Befides,  men  Oi  lei- 
fure,  by  applying  themfelves  to  the  mechanical 
arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  fociety.  dhis  would  afford  a moie  comfort* 
able  reflection  at  the  clofe  of  life,  than  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  having  lived  in  the  world  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  eat  and  drink. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  dixtafes,  and 
renders  men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all 
manner  of  vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  per* 
haps,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to  call  him  vicious. 
The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  pur- 
fuit,  is  conftantly  in  queft  of  ideal  pleafures,  or 
impreffed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  imagi- 
nary evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  moft  of  the 

miferies  of  mankind.  Sure  man  never  was  in- 
tended 
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tended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  fruit  rates  the  ve- 
ry defign  of  his  creation.  An  adtive  life  is  the 
heft  sTiardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatefl  pre- 

o 

fervative  of  health. 


infection. 

Most  difeafes  are  infectious.  Every  perfon 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  Hie  com- 
mon practice  of  viliting  the  fick,  though  well 
meant,  has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  difeourage  any  act  of  charity  or  be- 
nevolence, efpecially  towards  thofe  in  diitrefs  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger 
their  own  or  neighbours  lives  by  a miitaken 
friendiliip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  coun- 
try, are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till 
night  with  idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in 
fuch  places,  for  fervants  and  young  people  to  wait 
upon  the  fick  by  turns.  It  would  be  a miracle 
indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape.  Experience 
teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduct.  People 
often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  communi- 
cate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for 
one  who  had  not  had  the  fmall  pox,  to  wait  up- 
on a patient  in  that  clifeafe  ; yet  many  other  fe- 
vers 
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vers  are  aim  oft  as  infectious  as  the  fmall  pox* 
and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some  imagine,  that  fevers 
prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in  great  towns, 
for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftance.  How  far 
that  is  true,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  rather  proceeds 
from  the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communi- 
cating infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effec- 
tually than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting 
the  lick.  Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  them- 
felves  and  their  connections,  but  likewife  hurt 
the  fick.  By  crowding  the  houfe,  they  render  the 
air  unwholefome,  and  by  their  private  whifpers 
and  difmal  countenances,  difturb  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  fickand  dc-prefs  his  fpirits.  Sick  per- 
fons,  efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  poffible.  The  light  of  ftrange  faces,  and 
every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country- places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  appai  tment 
where  the  corps  Iffs,  is  another  way  of  fpread- 
ing  infection.  The  infection  by  no  means  dies 
with  the  patient.  In  many  cafes  it  rather  grows 
ftron ger  as  the  body  becomes  putiid.  1 h^s  is 
peculiarly  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  die  of  malig- 
nant fevers,  or  other  putrid  difeafes.  Such 
ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied ; and  people 
fhould  keep  at  a diftance  from  them.  It  is  ve- 
ry common  for  people,  after  attending  the  fu- 
neral of  a friend,  to  be  feized  with  the- fame  dif- 

eale 
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eafe  of  which  he  died,  and  to  Ihare  the  fame 
fate. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpread- 
insr  of  infectious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were 
kept  at  a proper  diftance  from  the  lick.  The 
Jewifli  Legiflator,  among  many  other  wife  in- 
ftitutions  for  preferving  health,  has  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  the  means  of  preventing  in- 
fection, or  defilement  as  it  is  called,  either  from 
a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  ca- 
fes the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe 
in  health ; and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only 
touched  a dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wafli 
himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at 
a diftance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeales  are  often  communicated 
by  cloaths.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear 
apparel  which  has  been  worn  by  the  difeafed, 
as  infection  will  lodge  in  it  a long  while,  and 
afterwards  produce  very  tragical  effects.  This 
faows  the  danger  of  buying  at  random  the 
cloaths  which  have  been  ufed  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  import- 
ed. Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  fo- 
reign climes,  brings  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe 
do  often  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  trade  by  means  of  which  they 
are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo 
little  care  is  commonly  taken,  either  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  or  fpreading  of  infec- 
tious difeafes.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally 
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rally  paid  to  the  plague  ; but  other  difeafes  pafs 

unregarded. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  by  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  Sec.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  cities,  or  populous  towns ; and 
when  infectious  difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  inhabitants  to  efcape.  Were 
magiftrates  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  in- 
fection through  populous  cities.  rl  he  whole  at- 
mofpliere  of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated 
mafs,  abounding  with  every  kind  of  infection, 
and  muft  be  pernicious  to  health.  T he  belt  ad- 
vice that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  live  in  cities  is, 
to  chufe  an  open  fituation ; to  avoid  narrow,  dir- 
ty, crowded  ftreets  ; to  keep  their  own  houles 
and  offices  clean;  to  admit  the  frefh  air  every 
day  into  their  appartments  ; and  to  be  as  much 
' abroad  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpread- 
ino-  of  infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  e- 
very  where  employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick. 
This  might  often  fare  a family,  or  even  a whole 
town,  from  being  infected  by  one  perfon. 
We  do  not  mean  that  people  fhould  abandon 
their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs  but  only  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  againft  being  too  much 
fn  company  with  thofc  who  are  afihcled  with 
difeafes  of  an  infectious  nature^  . dif. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  mm 
cafes,  ought  t.  lluff  their  nofes  with  tobacco,  ot 
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fome  other  ftrong  fmelling  herb,  as  rue,  tanfy, 
or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
fprinkle  the  room  where  the  patient  lies  with 
vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids  ; and  to  avoid  the 
patient’s  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 

However  eafy  thefe  hints  may  feem  ; yet  a 
proper  attention  to  them  would  fave  many  lives. 
A fever,  or  other  infectious  difeafe,  feldom 
breaks  out  in  a family,  but  it  affects  the  moil 
of  them,  and  frequently  feizes  every  individual. 
The  fcenes  of  calamity  and  diftrefs  produced  by 
this  means,  are  too  often  witneffed  by  thofe  who 
attend  the  fick. 

Young  people  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catch 
infection  ; and  therefore  ought  to  be  kept  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  difeafed.  Their  minds 
are  eaftly  affected  „wit.h  fcenes  of  diftrefs,  and 
they  often  catch  difeafes  even  by  the  force  of 
imagination. 

We  would  not  only  recommend  it  to  magi- 
ftrates,  to  take  proper  meafures  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  infectious  difeafes,  but  alfo  to  ma- 
ilers of  families.  A tingle  fervant  may  fpread 
a difeafe  amongft  a whole  family,  which  may 
prove  fatal  to  many  of  them.  For  this  reaJfon 
when  a fervant  is  feized  with  a fever,  or  other  in- 
fectious difeafe,  he  ought  to  be  kept  in  fome  fe- 
parate  appartment,  or  rather  fent  to  an  hofpital 
or  infirmary.  Servants  would  not  only  be  ta- 
ken better  care  of  in  this  way,  but  fatal  difeafe* 
flight  be  often  prevented. 

Infection  is  often  caught  by  fleeping  with 

the 
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the  difeafed.  Every  perfon  knows  that  this  is 
the  cafe  in  confumptions  of  the  lungs ; but  o^ 
ther  difeafes  are  infectious  as  well  as  confump- 
tions  : Nay,  we  hardly  know  any  difeafe  that  is 
not  fo  in  fome  degree.  If  a found  perfon 
communicates  health,  furely  a difeafed  one  muft 
have  the  contrary  effect.  Were  this  attended 
to  in  the  choice  of  companions  for  life,  it  would 
fave  many  from  a premature  end. 

Not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo 
thofe  of  the  mind  are  infectious.  For  this  reafon 
our  companions  ought  to  be  of  a found  mind, 
ns  well  as  a found  body.  A melancholy  perfon, 
for  example,  diffufes  a gloom  all  around  him, 
and  generally  taints  the  minds  of  h.s  com- 
panions with  the  temper  of  his  own. 
who  would  be  healthy  and  happy.  “5^" 
fore  toaffociate  with  the  young,  the  cheat  fo, 

and  good  humoured. 


The  PASSIONS. 


T„E  paffions  have 

the  caufe  and  cure  of  ( . ever  re. 

» for  us  to  know, 
main  afccret.  reciprocal  influence 

that  there  is  eftabl  fhed  a P ^ and 

betwixt  the  menu  an  JE^  likewife  hurts 

that  whatever  difoi dei s t.h 

the  other. 
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The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  didorts 
the  countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  or 
the  blood,  and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and 
animal  functions.  It  often  occafions  fevers,  with 
other  acute  difeafes  ; and  fonietimes  biings  on 
fudden  death,  dhis  paffion  :is  peculiaily  hurt 
ful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I 
have  known  a hyfteric  woman  lofe  her  lid-  by 
a violent  fit  o'f  anger  ; all  fuch  ought  to  guard 
againfl  the  excefs  of  this  paffion  with  the  ut- 
moft  care. 

It  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  be- 
ing angry  ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  haibouring 
refentment  in  our  bread.  Refentment  preys  up- 
on the  mind ; it  occafions  the  molt  obflmate 
chronical  diforders,  and  gradually  wades  the 
conditution.  Nothing  fiaows  true  greatnefs  of 
mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries  : It  pro- 

motes the  peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly  con- 
duces to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  Ihould  avoid  violent 
guds  of  anger,  as  they  would  the  mod  deadly 
infection.  They  ought  never  to  indulge  refent- 
ment, but  to  endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their 
minds  calm  and  ferene.  Nothing  tends  fo  much 
to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a condant  tranquili- 
ty of  mind. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about 
life ; but  too  great  a defire  to  prefer ve  it,  is 
often  the  way  to  lofc  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by 

P depreding 
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depreffing  the  fpirits,  pre-difpofe  us  to  difeafes, 
and  often  render  thofe  fatal  which  an  undaunt- 
ed mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effects.  E- 
piledic  fits,  and  other  convulfivc  diforders,  are 
often  occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that 
pradice,  fo  common  among  young  people,  of 
frightening  one  another.  By  this  many  have 
loft  their  lives ; and  others  have  been  rendered 
ufelefs  ever  after.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  the  human  paffions.  They  may  eafily  be 
thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  ad 
with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effeds  of  fear  prove  more 
generally  hurtful.  The  conftant  dread  of  fome 
future  evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often 
occafions  the  very  evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  fo  many  die  of  thefe  difeafes  of  which 
they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  fome  accident, 
or  foolilh  predidion,  had  imprefled  on  their 
minds.  This  often  happens  to  women  in  child- 
bed. Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fituation 
are  impreffed  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
long  while  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  fuch  imprefiions  are  often  the 
caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  apprehenfions  of  the  great  danger 
and  peril  of  child-birth  are  very  hurtful.  Few  wo- 
men die  in  labour,  tho’  many  lofe  their  lives  after 
it ; which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman 
after  delivery  finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhauft- 
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ed,  immediately  apprehends  fire  is  in  danger ; 
But  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftruct  the  neceflary 
evacuations  upon  which  her  recovery  depends. 
rI  hus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own 
imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger, 
did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women 
who  are  generally  known,  die  in  child-bed,  but 
their  death  is  followed  by  many  others.  Every 
woman  of  their  acquaintance  who  is  with  child 
dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  epi- 
demical by  the  mere  force  of  imagination.  This 
fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goffips 
who  are  continually  telling  them  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others.  Every  thing  that  may  in  the 
leaf!  alarm  a pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman,  ought 
with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  Ma- 
ny women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftorn,  {till  kept  up  in  moft 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parilh-bell  for  e- 
very  perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  them- 


felves  in  danger  are  very  inquifitive  ; and  if  they 
come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who 
died  in  the  fame  fttuation,  what  muft  be  the  con- 
fequence  ? 

But  this  cuftorn  is  not  pernicious  to  child- 


bed women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other 
cafes.  When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft 
be  the  effect  of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or 
fix  times  a day  in  his  ears?  His  imagination 


will 
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will  no  doubt  fugged,  that  others  died  of  the 
fame  difeafe  which  he  labours  under.  Nor 
will  the  matter  be  at  all  mended  by  endeavour- 
ing to  perfuade  him  of  the  contrary.  This  will 
tend  rather  to  confirm  than  remove  his  fufpi- 


cions. 

If  this  childifh  cuftom  cannot  be  abohfhed, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from  hear- 
ing it°as  poffible,  and  from  every  thing  elfe 
that  may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  is  this 
from  beino'  attended. to,  that  many  make  it  their 
bufmefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper 
difmal  ftories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for 
fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  ratner  to 
be  reckoned  enemies,  and  ranked  amongft  mui- 
derers.  All  who  wifir  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to 
keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  grcatefl  diftance  from 


A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  ttte  patient  s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  iflue  of  the  dueate.  \ a- 
nity  no  doubt  introduced  this  praftice,  and  fti 
fupports  it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafe- 
tv  of  mankind.  I have  known  a phyfician  bai  oa- 
rous  enough  to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more 
fentences  than  all  his  Majefty’s  judges.  Wou  d 
to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not  often  equally 
fatal ! It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  doc.or  does 

not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patnn  . 

"the  worfe.  A fenr.ble  patient  had  better 
fear  what  the  doftor  fays  than  learn  it  from  the 
difconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  an  t le  ^ 
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lcen  whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  hap- 
pens, when  the  doctor  gives  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  pa- 
tient. The  very  embaraffment  which  general- 
ly appears  in  difguiling  what  lie  has  fiid,  is  iuf- 
ficient  to  difcover  the  truth. 

' We  do  not  fee  what. right  any  man  has  to 
announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially  if  fucn 
a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  e- 
vents,  and  feldom  fail  to  importune  the  phyfi- 
cian  for  his  opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,  how- 
ever, or  one  that  may  tend  to  encourage  the 
hopes  of  the  patient,  is  furely  the  mod  fafe. 
This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  patient  nor 
the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deflroy 
the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prognofti- 
cators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the  mod 
ignorant.  The  miftakes  which  daily  happen  in 
this  way  are  fo  many  handing  proofs  of  human 
vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of  fcience. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  lick  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  their  neighbours  often  do  much 
mifchief  in  this  way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon 
every  one  to  comfort  the  lick,  and  not  to  add 
to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears.  A 
phyfician  may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild 
and  fimpathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine, 
and  fhouid  never  neglect  to  adminifter  that 
greatelt  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 
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Grief  is  the  moft  deftru&ive  of  all  the  paf- 
fions.  Its  effects  are  permanent,  and  when  it 
finks  deep  into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  Anger  and  fear  being  of  a more  violent 
nature,  feldom  lafl  long  ; but  grief  often  chan- 
ges into  a fixed  melancholy,  which  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  conftitution.  We 
Ihould  beware  of  indulging  this  paffion.  It  may 
generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning;  but 
when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  our  attempts 
become  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes ; but  it 
fhows  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
ferenity.  Many  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief, 
and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinately 
refufe  all  confolation  till  the  mind,  overwhelm- 
ed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load.  Such 
conduct  is  not  only  deftructive  to  health,  but 
inconfiftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  common 
fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long 
upon  one  objeft,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  na- 
ture, it  hurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  body. 
Thus  grief  indulged  fpoils  the  digeftion,  and 
deftroys  the  appetite.  By  that  means  the  fpi- 
rits are  depreffed,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bow- 
els inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humouis,  foi 
want  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus 
many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined 
by  a family* misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  oc- 
cafioned  exceffive  grief, 


diseases. 


It  is  utterly  impoffible,  that  any  perfon  of  a 
dejected  mind  ihould  enjoy  health.  Life  may 
indeed  be  dragged  on  for  a few  years  : But 
whoever  would  live  to  a good  old  age,  mult 
be  good  humoured  and  chearful.  This  indeed 


is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power  ; yet  our  tem- 
per of  mind,  as  well  as  actions,  depends  greatly 
upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either  think  of  Agree- 
able or  difagreeable  objects,  as  we  chufe  • we 
can  go  into  chearful  or  melancholy  company ; 
we  can  mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of 
life,  01  lit  It  ill  and  brood  over  our  calamities. 
Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  certainly  in 
our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  general- 
ly takes  its  call. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigr.ed  to 
prevent  our  attention  from  being  too  long  fix- 
edupon  any  oneobjed.  Nature  abounds  withva- 
nety  and  the  mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit, 
delights  in  contemplating  new  objeds.  This  at 
cnee  points  out  the  method  of  relieving  the  mind 
in  oiftrefs.  I urn  the  attention  to  other  objects. 
Examine  them  with  accuracy.  When  the  mind 
begins  to  recoil,  ffiift  the  feene.  By  this  means 
a conftant  fucceffion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept 
up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  entirely  difappef 
hus  travelling,  the  iludy  of  any  art  or  fciLce' 
reading  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjecls  as  engage’ 

moft TTT  W1"  r°°ner  eXpd  Srief  than  the 
jnoft  fp rightly  amufements. 

abf„iuhtelaIleai!ry  that  e“rcife  is 

but  it  ,•  sToTfT  f0r  f,he  hea,th  of  lhe  body ; 

no  lefs  fo  for  that  of  the  mind.  Indo- 

lencq 
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Icnce  nourifhcs  grief.  When  the  mind  has  no-* 
thin ^ elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  pur- 
fue  bufmefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  In- 
ftead  of  abftracting  ourfelves  from  the  world  or 
bufmefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to 
difeharge  with  double  diligence  the  functions  of 
our  Ration,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  an  ealy 
focial  temper. 

Inkocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  mferij- 
blv  to  the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objects 
help  to  difpel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft 
over  it.  They  make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and 
have  many  other  happy  effects. 

Some,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 

themtelves  to  drinking.  Thu i is 

cure  worfe  than  the  dileafe.  It  feldom  fails 

end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  character,  and  con- 

’ “Uway  to  counteract  the  violence  of  a; 
ny  paffion  is  to  encourage  its  oppoltel hu ^ 
der  the  mod 

to  be  kent  in  view.  Hope  is  tne  vei  y fi 
Ute  andPlbfoiutely  neceffary  to  the  happmefs  of 

* Smother  means  of  comfort  fail. 

the  Chriftian  religion  affords  an  mex hauft  - 
c ^Ovlndon  It  teaches  us,  tnac 

« - - 

arrive  at  complete  felicity . 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  ARTIFICERS,  LABOURERS,  &c. 

H AT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 


from  the  occupations  which  they  follow, 
is  a faff  well  known  ; but  to  remedy  that  evil 
is  a difficult  matter.  People  are  under  a necef- 
fity  of  purfuing  the  employments  in  which  they 
are  bred,  whether  they  be  favouiable  to  health 
or  not.  Hence  all  that  we  can  propofe,  under 
this  article,  is  to  point  out  thofe  difeafes  to  which 
men  are  more  immediately  cxpolcd  fiom  then 
particular  occupations  ; and  to  fhew  how  far 
fuch  difeafes,  by  due  care,  may  be  avoided. 

The  firft  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  artificers  that 
we  Ihall  mention,  is  the  unwholefomc  fmeljs  and 
noxious  exhalations  which  often  proceed  fiom 
thofe  materials  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Thus  tallow  chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  dreffers  of 
leather,  and  all  who  work  upon  putrid  animal 
fubftances,  are  afflicted  with  difeafes  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  lungs.  Ill  fmells  not  only  create  a 
naufea  and  hurt  the  digeftion,  but  even  taint 
the  humours  themfelves,  and  frequently  prove 
the  caufe  of  fevers,  confumptions,  See. 

These  occupations  are  not  only  hurtful  to 
fuch  as  are  employed  in  them,  but  likewife  to 
thofe  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
places  where  they  are  carried  on  ; for  -which  rea- 


fon 
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fon  they  ought  always  to  be  at  a proper  di- 
fiance from  any  town. 

The  bell  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as 
are  employed  in  this  way,  is,  to  pay  the  utmoft 
attention  to  cleanlinefs.  They  are  indeed  obli- 
ged to  wear  dirty  cloaths  while  at  work ; but 
the  moment  they  leave  off,  they  ought  to  wafli 
themfelves,  flrip  off  their  dirty  cloaths,  put  on 
clean  ones,  and  remove  at  a proper  diftance 
from  the  fmell  of  their  work-fhops,  & c.  No 
one,  who  has  not  made  the  trial,  can  imagine 
how  far  an  attention  to  thefe,  and  other  pieces 
of  cleanlinefs,  wall  go  in  preferring  the  health 
of  thofe  artificers  who  are  obliged  to  follow  fuch 
employments. 

Chymists,  founders,  glafs-makers,  &c.  be- 
fides  the  noxious  exhalations  from  thofe  bodies 
in  which  they  work,  are  forced  to  breathe  an  air 
that  is  m a manner  burnt,  or  at  leaf!  too  muchia- 
rified  to  expand  the  lungs,  or  anfwer  the  impor- 
tant purpofes  of  respiration.  Such  people  are 
generally  thin,  pale,  and  of  a weak  confumptive 
habit.  They  are  melted  down  with  fweat,  in  or- 
der to  fupply  which  evacuation  large  quanti- 
ties of  liquor  become  neceffary.  Thus  by  hard 
working  and  fail  living,  their  conflitutions  are 

worn  out  in  a few  years. 

Such  artifls  ought  to  work  by  turns,  and 
Ihould  never  continue  long  near  the  furnace  at 
a time.  They  fhould  be  careful,  when  they  leave 
off  work,  to  cool  gradually,  avoiding,  every 
thing  that  may  fuddenly  check  the  perfpiration. 
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The  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  caiiiecl 
on  fhould  be  properly  conftructed  for  difchar- 
ging  the  fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  and  ad- 
mitting a free  current  of  frefh  air;  otherwife  the 
people  who  work  in  them  can  never  enjoy 
health. 

The  exhalation  from  metals  and  mineials  is 
not  only  hurtful  to  founders,  chymifts,  and  o- 
thers  who  manufacture  them  for  paiticular  pui- 
pofes,  but  likewife  to  miners,  or  thofe  who  dig 
them  out  of  the  earth.  Falloppius  obferves,  that 
fuch  as  work  in  mines  of  mercury  feldom  live 
above  three  or  four  years.  I hey  are  geneially 
affected  with  palfies,  vertigos,  and  other  dit- 
eafes  of  the  nerves,  which  foon  put  an  end  to 
their  miferable  lives.  Thofe  alfo  who  work  in 
lead  mines  are  very  liable  to  paralitic  ciilor- 
ders,  with  gripes,  colics,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels. 

Miners  fuffer  from  their  iituation  as  well  as 
from  the  metals  in  which  they  work.  1 he  air 
in  mines  being  totally  excluded  from  the  fun  s 
rays,  by  ftagnation  lofes  its  fpring,  and  often 
becomes  damp  This  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed as  the  moil  deadly  poiion  : Befides,  mines 
are  often  wet,  which  renders  them  flill  more 
hurtful.  This  is  one  reafon  why  miners  are 
very  fubject  to  aches,  cramps,  and  rheumatic 
pains,  &c. 

Miners  fhould  never  continue  too  long  un- 
der ground  at  a time  ; neither  ought  they  at 
any  time  to  go  to  work  faffing,  por  to  fuffer  their 

ftomachs 
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ffomachs  to  be  empty  while  they  continue  in 
the  mines.  They  ought  not  to  live  too  low  ; and 
their  liquor  fhould  be  generous.  They  ihould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs,  by  either  taking 
food  of  an  opening  nature,  or,  when  that  does 
not  fucceed,  a gentle  purge.  Oils  are  found  to 
be  a good  prefervative  againft  gripes  from  the 
effluvia  of  metals.  Oils  both  open  the  belly,  and 
fbeath  the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  which  pre- 
vents their  being  hurt  by  the  poifonous  particles 
of  the  metal. 

Miners  fhould  by  all  means  take  care  that 
the  air  have  a free  current  through  the  mines, 
and  that  neither  it  nor  the  water  be  fuffered  to 
ftagnate.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals  ought 
to  wafh  when  they  leave  off  work,  and  to  change 
their  cloaths.  Thofe  parts  of  the  metal  which 
adhere  either  to  the  £kin  or  the  cloaths,  being 
continually  abforbed  into  the  body,  muff  necef- 
farilv  do  hurt.  People  are  too  apt  to  look 
upon  fuch  circumftances  as  unworthy  of  their 
attention;  but  thefe  fmall  caufes,  by  being  ne- 
glected, never  fail  to  produce  the  moft  dread- 
ful effects. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  and  all  who 
work  in  metals,  are  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  difeafes 
as  thofe  who  dig  them.  They  are  afflicted  with 
colics,  afthmas,  pallies,  &c.  and  fhould  obferve 
the  fame  precautions  as  miners,  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  people  thus  employed,  at  all  times  to 
avoid  feme  degree  of  danger  ; but  it  confilts 

with  obfervation,  that,  by  due  care,  they  may 

prolong 
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prolong  their  lives  to  a good  old  age,  with  a to- 
lerable fhare  of  health.  We  have  feldom  feen 
a perfon  in  danger  from  any  of  the  above  caufes, 
but  it  proceeded  from  his  own  foolhardinefs  or 
want  of  care. 

As  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  bounds  to  fpe- 
cify  the  diforders  peculiar  to  every  occupation, 
we  lhall  therefore  confider  mankind  under  the 
following  general  dates,  viz.  Laborious,  Sedentary , 
and  Studious. 


The  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employ- 
ments are  in  general  the  moil  healthy,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  to  many  dif- 
eafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed 
to  all  the  vicifliludes  of  the  weather,  which  are 
often  very  great  and  fudden.  They  are  likewife 
forced  to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  loads 
above  their  ftrength,  which,  by  overtraining 
the  veflels,  occafion  many  difeafes,  as  afthmas, 
fevers,  ruptures,  &c. 

Intermittent  fevers,  or  agues,  are  very 
common  among!!  thofe  who  labour  without 
doors.  Thefe  are  occafioned  by  the  frequent  vi- 
cifiitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pofed, by  the  bad  water  which  they  are  often 
obliged  to  drink,  by  the  low  marfhy  fituation 

of 
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of  their  houfes,  and  by  their  frequent  expofure 
to  the  evening  dews,  night-air,  &c. 

Asthmas  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft 
are  very  incident  to  the  laborious.  rlhefe  are 
occafioned  by  the  violent  exercife  and  the  fre- 
quent extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they 
are  expofed.  Thofe  who  bear  heavy  burdens, 
as  porters,  &c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air 
with  much  greater  force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their 
lungs  dillended  with  more  violence  than  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  common  refpiration  : By  this  means 
the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  over-diftend- 
ed  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a fpittmg  of 
blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions 
an  inftance  to  this  purpofe  of  a man,  who,  up- 
on a wager,  had  carried  an  afs.  The  man,  he 
fays,  was  immediately  feized  with  a fever,  a vo- 
miting of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

heavy  burdens  is  often  the 

effecft  of  mere  indolence,  which  prompts  people 
to  do  at  once  what  ftould  be  done  at  twice,  t 
1 ike  wife  proceeds  frequently  from  bravado,  or  an 
emulation  to  outdo  others.  Hence  it  is  that  the 

flrongeft  men  are  moll  generally  hurt  by  he„ 

burdens,  hard  labour,  or  feats  of  afliv ty .It 

to  find  one  who  which 

he^nj oy  ™as^the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would 
- J the  daily  inflances  we  have  of  the 

HtaS  of  carrying  great  weights,  running, 
fhould  be  fufllcient  to  put  a flop 

to  fuch  practices. 
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There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which 
neceffarily  require  a violent  exertion  of  ftrength, 
fuch  as  blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought 
to  follow  thefe  occupations  but  men  of  a 
flrong  body ; and  they  fhould  never  exert  their 
ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  mufcles  are  violently  {trained,  fre- 
quent reft  is  neceftary,  in  order  that  they  may 
recover  their  tone  ; where  that  is  neglected,  the 
ftrength  and  conftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out, 
and  a premature  old  age  brought  on. 

The  quinfy  and  erifipelas,  or  St  Anthony’s 
fire,  are  likewife  difeafes  very  incident  to  the 
laborious.  Thefe  are  occafioned  by  whatever 
gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  warm, 
keeping  on  wet  cloaths,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
cold  ground,  damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  See.  As 
the  great  danger  of  thefe  practices  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  unneceffary  to  infill  up- 
on them  here. 

The  laborious  are  often  afflicted  with  the  ili- 
ac paffion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels.  Thefe  are  often  occafioned  by  wet 
feet,  or  wet  cloaths ; but  they  more  generally 
proceed  from  flatulent  and  indigeftable  food. 
Labourers  eat  unfermented  bread  made  of  peas, 
beans,  rye,  and  other  windy  ingredients.  They 
alfo  cat  great  quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked, 
ftewed,  or  raw,  with  various  kinds  of  roots  and 
herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  four  milk,  ftale 
fmall  beer,  Sec,  Such  a compofition  cannot 

fail 
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fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and  occafion  dif- 
eafes. Accordingly  we  find  thefe  people  in  the 
decline  of  life  univerfally  complaining  of  flatu- 
lencies; a diforder  which  renders  many  of  them 

very  unhappy,  and  for  which  no  cure  is  yet 
' known.  The  beft  advice  that  we  can  give  them 
is  to  avoid  windy  food  as  far  as  poflible. 

Inflammations,  whitloes.and  other  difeafes 
of  the  extremities,  are  very  common  amongit 
thofe  who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes 
are  often  attributed  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  ol 
poifon  ; but  they  generally  proceed  either  from 
fudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  contrary.  When 
fuch  people  come  from  the  fields  cold  and  wet, 
they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands 
in  warm  water,  by  which  means  the  blood  and 
other  humours  in  thefe  parts  are  fuddenly  ex, 
oanded,  and  the  veffels  not  yielding  fo  quick- 
ly, a lb-angulation  happens,  and  an  mflamma, 

tion  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  labourers  come  home  cold,  they  ougnt 
to  keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome 
time  to  walh  their  hands  in  cold  water,  an  o 
rub  Aem  well  with  a dry  cloth.  It  fomet.mes 

:r,xh  ta-jitsce 

into  warm  water,  a mortification 

ly  enfue.  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  ly 

Labourers  m tnc  down 
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down  and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  .practice  is  fo 
dangerous,  that  they  often  rife  in  a higli 
ver.  The  burning  fevers  which  prove  fo  fatal 
about  the  end  of  fummer,  and  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, are  often  occafioned  by  this  means.  When 
labourers  leave  off  work,  which  they  ougnt^  <T 
ways  to  do  during  the  heat  oi  tac  day,  th-y 
Ihould  go  home,  or,  at  lead,  get  undei  torn- 
cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in 
fafety. 

The  different  feafons  of  the  year  expofe  tho  e 
who  labour  without  doors  to  different  difeafes. 
Thus  in  the  fpring  agues  are  frequent ; in  fummer, 
as  has  been  obferved,  burning  fevers  abound;  and 
in  autumn,  dyfenteries  and  fluxes  prevail.  The 
latter  proceed  not  only  from  the  perfpiration 
being,  at  that  time,  obflructed,  but  alfo  from  t*ae 
green  trafh,  or  unripe  fruits,  which  countiy- 
people  eat  in  great  quantities.  Indeed  if  fruit 
be  ripe,  and  eat  in  moderation,  it  rather  pre- 
vents than  occafions  dyfenteries ; but  it  is  e- 
qually  certain,  that  much  bad  fruit  will  bring 
on  a flux. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  long  faffing. 
They  frequently  follow  their  employments  in 
the  fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eat- 
ing any  thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their 
health.  However  homely  their  fare  be,  they 
ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times,  and  the  hard- 
er they  work,  the  more  frequently  Ihould  they 
cat. 


Labour- 
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Labourers  likewife  fuller  from  the  nature  of 
their  food.  They  are  extremely  carelefs  with 
refpect  to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often, 
thro’  mere  indolence,  eat  unwholefome  food, 
when  they  might,  for  the  fame  expence,  have 
that  which  is  wholefome.  The  poor  often 
hurt  their  health  for  want  of  a proper  method 
of  living,  and  in  the  end  fave  nothing  by  it.  In 
many  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too 
carelefs  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their 
victuals,  though  they  have  feuel  for  nothing. 
Such  people  will  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in 
indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it  were 
to  procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Poverty  is  doubtlefs  a very  general' caufe  of 
difeafes  among  the  labouring  part  of  mankind. 
Few  of  them  have  much  forefight ; and  if  they 
had,  it  feldom  is  in  their  power  to  lay  any  thing 
up  againft  hard  times.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day ; and  when  any 
difeafe  renders  them  unlit  for  work,  their  fami- 
lies are  ready  to  ftarve.  Here  the  God-like  vir- 
tue of  charity  ought  ever  to  exert  herfelf.  lo 
relieve  the  indullrious  poor  when  in.diftrefs, 
is  lurely  the  moll  exalted  act  or  leiigion,  an 
can  never  lofe  its  reward.  They  alone  w 10 
witnefs  thofe  feenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a no- 
tion of  what  numbers  periffl  in  difeafes  for 
want  of  proper  afliftance,  and  even  for  want  of 
the  neceilaries  of  life.  It  were  to  be  wiffled,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  for  t m 
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good  of  fociety,  that  thefe  tilings  were  more 
looked  into. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafion- 
ed  by  what  is  called  poor  living.  When  the  bo- 
dy is  not  fufEciently  nourifhed,  the  humours 
become  bad,  and  the  fpirits  fink;  from  whence 
the  mod  fatal  confequences  mull  ever  enfue. 
Poor  living  is  likewife  productive  of  cutaneous 
difeafes.  It  is  remarkable  that  cattle,  when  pinch- 
ed in  their  food,  are  generally  affected  with  dif- 
eafes of  the  fkin.  Thefe  difeafes  feldom  fail  to  dis- 
appear when  they  are  put  upon  a good  pafture: 
which  thews  how  much  a good  date  of  the  hu- 
mours depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of  pros- 
per nourifhment. 

Labourers  often  fuffer  from  a foolifh  emula- 
tion, which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  an- 
other, till  they  drop  down  dead,  or  over -heat 
themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  occafion  a fe- 
ver. As  this  is  the  effect  of  vanity,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  checked  by  thofe  who  have  the  fu- 
perintendence  of  them.  Such  as  wantonly  throw 
away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deferve  to  be 
looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf-mur- 
derers.  It  is  pity  that  poor  widows  and  fa- 
therlefs  children  fhould  fuffer  by  fuch  child- 
ifh  conduct : Could  we  fpeak  to  the  paffions 
of  men,  we  would  bid  them  think  of  thefe,  and 
then  confider  of  how  great  importance  their 
lives  are. 

The  office  of  a foldier  in  time  of  war,  may 
be  ranked  among!!  laborious  employments. 

Soldiers' 
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Soldiers  fuffer  many  liardfhips  from  the  inclemen- 
cy of  feafons,  long  marches,  hunger,  bad  provi- 
llons,  &:c.  Thefe  occalion  fevers,  fluxes,  rheu- 
matifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes.  which  often 
do  more  execution  than  the  fword,  efpecially 
when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the 
feafon.  One  week  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
kill  more  men  than  many  months  when  it  is  dry 
and  warm. 

Every  commander  Ihould  take  care  that 
his  foldiers  be  well  cloathed  and  well  fed.  He 
ought  alfo  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to 
the  campaign  in  due  feafon,  and  to  provide 
his  men  with  winter  quarters  that  are  diy  and 
well-aired.  Thefe  eafy  rules,  with  taking  care  to 
keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe 
in  health,  will  go  a great  length  in  preferving 

the  lives  of  the  foldiery. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers 
fuffer  no  lefs  by  indolence  and  intemperance  in 
time  of  peace,  than  from  harafiiips  in  time  of 
war.  When  men  are  idle,- they  will  be  vicious. 
It  would  therefore  be  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance, could  a fcheme  be  formed  for  rendering 
the  military  in  time  of  peace  lefs  vicious,  more 
healthy,  and  more  ufeful  to  fociety.  Ail  thofe 
defirable  objects  might  certainly  be  promoted 
by  only  employing  them  five  or  fix  hours  eve- 
ry day,  and  advancing  their  pay  in  proportion. 
By  this  means  idlenefs,  the  mother  of  vice, 
would  not  only  be  prevented,  but  the  piice  of 

labour  might  be  lowered.  Public  works,  as 

harbours, 
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harbours,  canals,  turnpike-roads,  &c.  might 
be  made  without  hurting  manufactures  ; and 
foldiers  might  be  enabled  to  marry,  and  bring 
up  children. 

A fcheme  of  this  kind  might  be  fo  conduct- 
ed as  to  raife  inflead  of  depreffing  the  martial 
fpirit,  provided  the  men  were  never  allowed  to 
work  above  a certain  number  of  hours,  and  ob- 
liged always  to  work  without  doors.  No  fol- 
dier  fhould  ever  be  allowed  to  work  too  long, 
nor  permitted  to  follow  any  fedentary  employ- 
ment. Sedentary  employments  render  men 
weak  and  effeminate,  and  quite  unfit  for  the 
liardfhips  of  war  ; whereas  working  a few  hours 
daily  without  doors  would  inure  them  to  the 
weather,  brace  their  nerves,  and  promote  their 
ftrength  and  courage. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongfl  the 
laborious.  They  undergo  great  liardfhips  from 
change  of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather, 
hard  labour,  bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of 
fo  great  importance  both  to  the  trade  and  fafe- 
ty  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much  pains  can 
never  be  bellowed  in  pointing  out  the  proper 
means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

Excess  is  one  great  fource  of  the  difeafes 
of  fea-faring  people.  When  they  get  on  fliore, 
after  being  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to 
the  climate,  or  their  own  conftitutions,  they 
plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of  riot,  and 
often  perfifl  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their 

lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  ■ 
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is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  brave' 
failors  die  on  foreign  coafls.  We  would  not 
have  fea-faring  people  live  too  low ; but  they 
will  find  temperance  the  bell  defence  againft  fe- 
vers* and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors  when  on  duty  are  often  expofed  to 
cold  and  wet.  When  that  happens,  they  fhould 


change  their  deaths  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved, 
and  take  every  proper  method  to  reftore  the 
perfpiration.  In  this  cafe  they  fhould  not  have 
recourfe  to  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors,  but 
fhould  rather  drink  fuch  as  are  weak  and  di- 


luting, of  a proper  warmth,  and  go  immediate- 
ly tombed,  where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle 

fweat  will  fet  all  to  rights. 

The  health  of  failors  fuffers  moft  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conflant  ufe  of  falted 
provifions  vitiates  the  whole  humours,  and  oc- 
cafions  the  feurvy,  and  other  obfhnate  mala- 
dies. It  is  no  eafy  mater  to  prevent  this  dif- 
cafe  in  long  voyages  ; yet  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  much  might  be  done  towards  effect- 
ing fo  definable  an  end,  were  due  pains  beftow- 
ed°  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roott  greensand  fruits  might  be  kept  a long 
time  at  fea,  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oran 
ges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  can- 
not be  kept,  the  juices  of  them  either  f«(h  or 
fermented  may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food  of  the  Ih.p’s  company  ought 
to  be  acidulated  in  long  voyages.  But  fuppofe 
the  vegetable  acids  flrould  fail,  yet  the  chynu- 
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cal,  as  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  &c. 
may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time ; and  as 
they  are  attended  with  no  expence,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  failor  to  lay  in  enough  of  thefe 
for  the  longeft  voyage.  Thefe,  though  not  fa 
good  as  the  vegetable  acids,  are  Hill  better  than 
none,  and  fhould  always  be  ufed  when  the 
others  fail. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute 
to  vitiate  the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for 
a long  while  on  board,  of  which  frefh  bread 
might  frequently  be  made.  Malt  too  might  be 
kept  on  board,  and  infufed  with  boiling  water 
at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even 
in  the  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  the 
fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might  likewife 
be  plentifully  laid  in,  and  fhould  they  turn  four, 
they  would  ftill  be  ufeful,  as  -vinegar.  Vine- 
gar is  a very  great  antidote  againfl  difeafes, 
and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially 
at  fea. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive  ought  like- 
wife to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks, 
pigs,  & c.  Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup, 
and  puddings  made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables, 
ought  to  be  ufed  frequently.  Many  other  things 
will  occur  to  people  converfant  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, which  would  tend  to  preferve  the  health 
of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of  men.  Pity  it  is 
that  fo  little  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  thefe 
things  by  luch  as  have  it  in  their  power  to  rec- 
tify 
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tify  them ; but  intereft  blinds  the  eyes  of  fome, 
while  others,  totally  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
will  make  no  provifion  againft  difeafes  till  they 
feel  them. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  care  were  taken 
with  relpect  to  the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  Sec.  of 
fea- faring  people,  that  they  would  be  the  moft 
healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world;  but  when 
'thefe  are  not  duly  regarded,  the  very  reverfe 


muft  happen; 

Peruvian  bark  is  the  belt  medical  antidote 
that  we  can  recommend  to  failors  or  foldiers 
on  foreign  coafts.  This  will  often  prevent  fe- 
vers, and  other  fatal  difeafes.  A dram  or  fo 
of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day,  or  if  this 
fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-pill,  and  two 
drams  of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may 
be  infufed  for  two  or  three  days,  in  an  Englilh 
quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a wine  g a s o 1 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the  ftomach 
is  moft  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an 
excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes,  putrid,  in- 
termitting, and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  cl  - 
mates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  th 
medicine  be  adminiftred.  It  may  either  be  in- 
fufed in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits  as  recommend- 
ed above,  or  made  into  an  elecftuary  with  fy 
rip  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like. 


The 
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The  SEDENTARY. 

rT''HO’  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
*-  the  nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life, 
yet  the  far  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies 
are  comprehended  under  this  clafs.  Almoft  the 
whole  female  world,  and,  in  manufacturing 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be 
reckoned  fedentary. 

Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moil  healthful 
of  all  employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who 
are  able  to  carry  on  any  other  buiinefs.  Thofe 
who  imagine  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is 
not  fufficient  to  employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are 
greatly  miftaken.  An  ancient  Roman,  we  are 
told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a mo- 
dern Britain,  if  he  could  be  contented  to  live 
like  a Roman.  This  {hows  what  an  immenfe 
increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit 
of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground.  Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  do- 
meflic  riches.  It  is  of  all  employments  the 
moil  favourable  to  health  and  population. 
When  it  is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may  be 
imported  from  abroad,  poverty,  wretchednefs, 
and  mifery  will  abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating  nature  of  manu- 
factures, that  ten  thoufand  people  may  be  in 

$ bread 
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bread  to-day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This 
can  never  happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the 
ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  la- 
bour, and  can  always  by  indullry  obtain,  at  leaft, 
the  necefiaries  of  life. 

Tho’  fedentary  employments  be  necefiary, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  per- 
fon  Ihould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone. 
Were  fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the 
more  active  and  laborious,  they  would  never 
do  hurt.  It  is  conftant  confinement  that  ruins 
the  health.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting 
four  or  five  hours  a-day,  who,  were  he  obli- 
ged to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  would  foon  contract 

difeafes. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which 
hurts  fedentary  people  ; they  often  fuffer  from 
the  unwholefome  air  which  they  breathe.  It 
is  very  common  to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  tay- 
lors,  or  ftay-makers,  for  example,  crouded  in- 
to one  fmall  appartment,  where  there  is  hardly 
room  for  one  fingle  pcrfon  to  breathe  freely. 
In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue  for 
many  hours  at  a time,  with  often  the  addition 
of  fundry  candles,  which  help  to  wafte  tne  air, 
and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  reflation.  Air  that 
is  breathed  over  and  over,  lofes  its  fpnng,  and 
becomes  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This 
is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs,  and  other 
complaints  of  the  breaft,  fo  incident  to  eden- 

13  EvENATperfpiration  from  a great  number 
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of  bodies  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  is 
greatly  increafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens 
to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  dileaied. 
Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe 
the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infected.  It 
would  be  a rare  thing  indeed  to  lind  a dozen  of 
fedentary  people  all  found,  lhe  dangei  of  Cloud- 
ing them  together  muft  therefore  be  evident  to 
every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as 
ftioemakers,  taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fitua- 
tion  is  extremely  hurtful.  A bending  pofture 
obftrudts  all  the  vital  motions,  and  of  courfe 
muft  ruin  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find  fuch 
artificers  generally  complain  of  indigeftions, 
flutulencies,  headaches,  pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 
In  fuch  people  the  firft  concoction  is  generally 
bad,  and  as  that  fault  can  never  be  mended  in 
any  of  the  fubfequent  ones,  it  cannot  fail  to 
induce  a total  vitium  of  the  humours,  which 
paves  the  way  to  innumerable  difeafes. 

T:;e  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of 
being  puftied  forewards  by  an  erect  pofture,  the 
action  of  the  mufcles,  &c.  is  in  a manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  o- 
ther  hypochondriacal  fymptoms,  the  never  fail- 
ing companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of 
the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed  where  ex- 
ercife  is  wanting,  and  when  any  one  of  thefe  is 

retained 
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retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it.  mull  have  bad 
effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of 
humours. 

A bending  pofture  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  When  this  organ  is  compreffed,  the 
air  cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo 
as  to  expand  them  properly  lienee  tubercles, 
adhefions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in 
confumptions.  The  proper  action  of  the  lungs 
is  likewife  neceffary  for  making  good  blood. 
When  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon 
become  univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole 
conftitution  goes  to  wreck.  In  fine,  both  the 
pe&oral  and  abdominal  vifcera  ought  to  bekept 
as  free  and  eafy  as  pothole.  Their  continual 
action  is  absolutely  neceffary  to  life,  and  being 
of  a foft  texture,  their  functions  are  eafily  ob- 
ftrudted  by  any  fort  of  preflure. 

The  fedentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extre- 
mities, which  obftru&s  the  circulation  in  thefe 
parts,  and  renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus 
taylors,  fhoemakers,  Sec.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe 
of  their  legs  altogether ; befides  the  blood  and 
other  humours,  by  flagnating  in  thefe  parts,  are 
vitiated;  from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulce- 
rous fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes,  fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  con- 
fequence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  em- 
ployments. The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being 

continually  bent,  puts  on  a crooked  fhape,  and 

generally 
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generally  remains  fo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure 
of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to  be  hurt- 
ful to  health,  as  the  vital  functions,  Szc.  are  there- 
by impeded. 

A fedentary  life  never  fails  to  occafion  an  u- 
niverfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the 
grand  lource  from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes 
of  fedentary  people  flow.  The  fcrofula,  con- 
fumption,  rickets,  and  many  other  maladies 
which  now  abound,  were  very  little  known  in 
this  courtly  before  fedentary  artificers  became 
fo  numerous  ; and  they  are  very  little  known  (till 
among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  a&ive  em- 
ployments without  doors,  tho’  in  the  great  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  affihTed  with  them. 

It  is  the  more  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  e* 
vils,  becaule  many  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  a fedentary  life,  like  rickety  children, 
lofe  all  inclination  for  exercife ; we  Ihall  how- 
ever give  a few  hints  with  refpect  to  the  moft 
likely  means  for  preferving  the  health  of  this 
ufetul  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of  them,  we 
hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  obferve. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fedentary  artifi- 
cers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture. 
They  ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  ere<ft  as 
the  nature  of  their  employments  will  permit. 
1 hey  fliould  likewife  change  poflxres  frequent- 
ly, and  fhould  never  fit  too  long  at  a time,  but 
leave  off  work  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any 
thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  fun&ions. 

Seden* 
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Sedentary  artificers  are  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife ; yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they  fel- 
dom  employ  it  properly.  A journeyman  tay- 
lor  or  weaver,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for 
exercife  and  frefh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure, 
chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a public  houfe, 
or  in  purfuing  fome  fedentary  diverfion,  at 
which  he  generally  lofes  both  his  time  and 

money. 

The  aukward  poftures  in  which  many  feden- 
tary artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effect 
of  cuftom  than  necefiity.  For  example,  a table 
might  furely  be  contrived  for  ten  or  a do- 
zen taylors  to  fit  round  it,  with  liberty  for 
their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon  a 
foot-board,  as  theyfhould  chufe.  A place  might 
be  cut  out  in  the  table  for  every  perfon  to  fit 
in,  by  which  means  his  work  would  he  as 
ready  to  his  hand,  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of 
fitting  crofs-legged. 

We  would  recommend  to  all  fedentary  arti- 
ficers the  moft  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 
Both  their  fituation  and  occupations  render 
this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing  would  contri- 
bute more  to  preferve  fendentary  artificers  in 
health,  than  a ftrid  attention  to  this  rule  ; and 
fuch  of  them  as  neglect  it,  not  only  run  the  ha- 
zard of  lofing  their  health,  but  of  becoming  a 
nuifance  to  fociety. 

Sedentary  people  fhould  live  fpare.  ihey 
ought  likewife  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy,  or 
hard  of  digeftion,  and  fliould  pay  the  ftncleft  re- 
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gard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  with- 
out doors  will  toon  throw  off  an  overcharge  of 
liquor,  but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an 
equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fe- 
dentary  people  are  feized  with  fevers  after  hard 
drinking.  When  fuch  people  feel  their  fpirits 
low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief, 
they,  fhould  ride,  or  walk  into  the  fields.  This 
would  remove  the  complaint  more  effectually 
than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the 
conffitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving 
the  health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fhall  recommend 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  per- 
fon who  follows  a fedentary  employment  fhould 
cultivate  a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands. 
This  he  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  his 
leifure-hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife 
and  amufement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a 
warden,  a man  will  return  with  more  keennefs 

O ' 

to  his  employment  within  doors,  than  if  he  had 
been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  con- 
ducive to  health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of 
the  earth  and  frefh  herbs,  revive  and  chear 
the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual  profpect  of 
fomething  coming  to  maturity,  delights  and 
entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  made  as  to 
be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  pro- 
fpeft,  however  diffant  or  however  trivial. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  happinefs  that  mod  men  feel  in 
planting,  fowing,  building,  &c.  Thefe  feem  to 
have  been  the  chief  employments  of  the  early 
ages ; and  when  kings  and  conquerors  cultiva- 
ted the  ground,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happinefs  con- 
fided as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gar- 
dening to  manufacturers  in  great  towns  ; but 
obfervation  proves,  that  the  plan  is  very  prac- 
ticable. In  the  town  of  Sheffield,  in  York- 
fhire,  where  the  great  iron  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler 
who  does  not  occupy  a piece  of  ground  which 
he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  practice  has  ma- 
ny falutary  effects.  It  not  only  induces  thefe 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo 
to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own 
produce,  which  they  would  not  think  of  pur- 
chafing.  There  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  ma- 
nufacturers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain 
fhould  not  follow  this  example. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  croud 
into  great  towns.  This  fituation  may  have 
fome  advantages  ; but  it  has  many  difadvanta 
ges.  All  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country, 
have  it  in  their  power,  and  indeed  mod  of 
them  do,  occupy  a piece  of  ground,  which  not 
only  gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to 
live  more  comfortably.  So  far  at  lead  as  our 
obfervation  reaches,  mechanics  who  live  in  the 
country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in  great 
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towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in  greater 
affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy  and 
numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one 
fhape  or  other,  is  abfolutely  neceifary  to 
health.  Thofe  who  neglect  it,  though  they 
may  for  a while  drag  out  life,  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  enjoy  it.  Their  humours  are  gene- 
rally vitiated,  their  folids  relaxed  and  weak, 
and  their  fpirits  low  and  deprefled. 


The  STUDIOUS. 

Intense  thought  is  fo  deftruftive  to  health, 
that  few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftu- 
dious  perfons  who  live  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
Hard  ftudy  always  implies  a fedentary  life;  and 
when  want  of  exercife  is  joined  to  intenfe 
thinking,  the  confequences  muft  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  in- 
tenfe ftudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitution,  and 
bring  on  a train  of  nervous  complaints,  which 
never  could  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently 
not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than 
for  perpetual  action,  and  would  be  as  foon 
worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the 
body,  that  by  its  influence  the  whole  vital  mo- 
tions may  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft 
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any  degree.  Chearfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  all  the  fecre- 
tions  ; whereas  fadnefs  and  profound  thought 
never  fail  to  retard  them.  Thus  even  a de- 
gree of  thoughtlefsnefs  is  neceffary  to  health. 
The  perpetual  thinker  ieldom  enjoys  either 
health  or  fpirits;  while  the  perfon  who  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all.  feldom  fails  tq 
enjoy  both.  The  mind,  by  a habit  of  thinking, 
in  fome  meafure  lofes  the  power  of  unbend- 
ing itfelf.  This  may  be  called  a difeafe  of  the 
mind,  and  fliould  be  as  carefully  guarded  a- 
gainft  as  any  other  malady. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  fel- 
dom think  to  much  purpofe.  Such  people,  in 
a courfe  of  years,  generally  become  quite  ftu- 
pid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readi- 
ly the  greateft  bleflings  may  be  abufed.  1 hought, 
like  all  other  things,  when  carried  to  extreme, 
becomes  a vice.  Hence  nothing  can  afford  a 
greater  proof  of  wildom  than  for  a man  fre- 
quently and  feafonably  to  unbend  his  mind. 
This  may  always  be  done  by  chearful  company, 
active  diverfions,  mufic,  or  the  like. 

The  gout  is  the  common  companion  of  the 
fludious.  This  excrutiating  difeafe  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  indigeftions,  and  an  obflrucled  per- 
fpiration.  It  is  impoflible  that  the  man  who 
fits  all  day  in  a clofet  fliould  either  digeft  his 
food,  or  have  any  of  the  fecretions  in  due  quan- 
tity. When  that  matter,  which  fliould  be  thrown 
off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  can- 
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not  fail  to  vitiate  the  humours,  and  of  courfe 
to  produce  the  gout,  or  fome  other  malady. 

The  ftudious  are  often  afflicted  with  theftone 
and  gravel.  Motion  greatly  affifts  the  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of  urine;  confequently  a fedentary 
life  muft  have  the  contrary  effeft.  Of  this  any 
one  may  be  fenfible  by  obferving,  that  he  pafles 
much  more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night, 
and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides  than  when  he 
fits.  A free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  pre- 
vents the  gravel  and  Hone,  but  many  other  dif- 
eafes.  When  the  blood  or  other  humours  are 
difordered,  nature  generally  attempts  to  free 
herfelf  of  the  offending  caufe,  by  the  urinary 
paffages ; but  when  theie  become  unfit  for  per- 
forming their  proper  functions,  this  attempt 
muft  fail,  and  confequently  difeafes  will  enfue. 

Obstructions  of  the  liver  prove  often  fatal 
to  the  ftudious.  Difeafes  of  that  organ  are  very 
obftinate,  and  generally  complicated.  The  cir- 
culation in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftructions 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confequence  of  inacti- 
vity. Hence  fedentary  people  are  frequently 
afflicted  with  fchirrous  livers,  the  jaundice,  &c. 
The  proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile 
is  fo  neceflary  a part  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
that  where  it  is  not  duly  performed,  the  health 
muft  needs  be  impaired  Indigeftion,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, and  a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  fel- 
dom  fail  to  be  the  confequences  of  a vitium, 
or  obftructions  of  the  bile. 

Tew  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious 

than 
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than  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already" 
been  obferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly 
expanded  in  thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  ex- 
ercife,  and  where  that  is  the  cafe,  obftru&ions,' 
adhefions,  & c.  mull  enfue.  Not  only  want  of 
exercife,  but  the  pofture  in  which  ftudious  people 
often  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe 
who  read  or  write  much  are  apt  to  contraft  a ha- 
bit of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs  with 
their  breaft  upon  a table  or  bench,  &c.  It  is 
impofiible  this  pofture  flrould  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  with 
the  utmoft  care. 

The  ftudious  are  often  afflicted  with  want 
of  appetite  and  indigeftions.  Thefe  lay  the 
foundation  of  numerous  difeafes.  When  the 
digeftions  fail,  the  humours  muft  foon  be  depra- 
ved, to  which  fucceed  low  fpirts,  weak  nerves, 
with  the  whole  train  of  hyfteric  and  hypochon- 
driac maladies. 

Headaches  often  afflict  the  ftudious.  Thefe 
proceed  from  long  and  intenfe  thinking,  and 
fome  times  they  are  aggravated  by  coftivenefs. 
The  beft  way  to  prevent  them  is  never  to  ftu- 
dy  too  long,  and  to  keep  the  belly  regular  ei- 
ther by  proper  food,  or  taking  frequently  a 
little  of  fome  opening  medicine. 

Diseases  of  the  eyes  often  afflict  the  ftu- 
dious. Such  therefore  as  read  orwrite  much  fhould 
early  accuftom  the  mfelves  to  life  preferves. 
Nio-ht-ftudy  is  moll  deftructive  to  the  fight,  and 

{hould  never  be  prolonged  too  late.  Indeed  late 
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ftudies  are  not  only  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  but  tt> 
the  whole  body.  Nothing  more  certainly  ruins 
the  health,  than  the  practice  of  {pending  thofe 
hours  in  the  elofet  which  fhould  be  allotted  to 
fleep.  Studious  perfons  will  find  their  eyes 
greatly  ftrengthened  by  bathing  them  frequent- 
ly in  cold  water,  or  brandy  and  water  mixed. 

The  dropfy  is  another  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
commonly  affeCt  the  ftudious,  and  very  often 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  It  has  already  been 
obferved,  that  the  fecretions  are  generally  de- 
fective in  the  ftudious,  and  that  various  difeafes, 
among  which  is  the  dropfy,  are  occafioned  by 
the  retention  of  thefe  humours  which  ought 
to  be  thrown  off  in  that  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and 
that  this  will  go  off  by  exercife  ; which  clearly 
points  out  the  method  of  prevention  to  all  who 
can  take  it.  To  thofe  who  cannot  take  exer- 
eife,  we  would  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  flefh- 
brulh,  cold  bathing,  and  fuch  food  as  is  of  a 
bracing  and  ftrengthening  nature. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are 
often  the  effect  of  ftudy.  Nothing  is  fo  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  nerves  as  intenfe  thought.  It  is  able, 
in  a manner,  to  unhinge  the  whole  machine. 
It  not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but  difor- 
ders  the  minditfclf.  lienee  a delirium,  melancho- 
ly, and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effeCt  of  clofe 
application  to  ftudy.  There  is  no  difeafe  which 
can  proceed  either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, a defect  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a de- 
bility 
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bility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be 
brought  on  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moft  afflicting  of  all  the.  difeafes 
which  attack  the  ftudious,  are  the  hypochon- 
driacal. Thefe  feldom  fail  to  be  the  companions 
of  deep  thought,  and  may  rather  be  called  a 
complication  of  maladies  than  a fingle  one.  To 
what  a wretched  pafs  are  the  belt  of  men  often 
reduced  by  thefe  maladies  ? Their  ftrength  and 
'appetite  fail.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  over 
their  minds.  They  live  in  the  conftant  dread 
of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of  re- 
lief from  medicine,  where  alas ! it  is  not  to  be 
found.  This  difeafe  far  exceeds  all  defcription, 
and  thofe  who  labour  under  it,  tho’  they  be  of- 
ten made  the  fubject  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim 
our  high  eft  fympathy  and  compaflion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepolferous  than  for 
any  man  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  buimefs.  A 
mere  ftudent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of 
fociety.  Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  an  ufe- 
ful invention  is  the  effecft  of  ftudy.  The  far- 
ther that  men  dive  into  profound  refearches, 
they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common 
fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether. 
Hence  it  is  that  profound  fpeculations,  inftead 
of  making  men  wifer  or  better,  generally  ren- 
der them  mere  fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them 
in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  necelfa- 
rv  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is 
Jfily  obtained,  and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden 
tree,  ferves  only  to  incrcafe  his  ***■ 
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Studious  people,  in  order  to  relieve  their 
snmds,  mull  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and 
write,  but  engage  in  fome  employment  or  a- 
mufement,  that  will  fo  far  occupy  the  thought 
as  to  make  them  forget  the  bulinefs  of  the  clo- 
fet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far  from  re- 
lieving the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind,  when  it 
gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  an 
attention  to  fubjects  of  a more  trivial  nature, 
flhefe,  when  compared  with  the  other,  prove  a 
kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently 
relieve  it. 

Th  inking  men  are  apt  to  contract  a con- 
tempt for  what  they  call  trifling  company.  They 
are  afliamed  to  be  feen  with  any  but  philofo- 
pliers.  This  however  is  no  proof  of  their  be- 
ing philofophers  themfelves.  No  man  deferves 
the  name  of  a philofopher  who  is  alhamed  to 
unbend  his  mind  by  alTocfating'  with  the  cheer- 
ful and  gay.  Even  the  fociety  of  children  will 
relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the  gloom  which 
application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt  to  occafion. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  fuch  as  have  nume- 
rous families,  whatever  hardfhips  they  may  la- 
bour under,  are  generally  the  molt  cheerful 
and  happy. 

As  tludious  people  are  neceflarily  much  with- 
in doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large 
and  well  aired  place  for  ftudy.  That  would  not 
.only  prevent  the  bad  effects  which  attend  con- 
fined 
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fined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have 
a moft  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and 
mind.  Is  is  faid  of  Euripides  the  Tragedian, 
that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  com- 
pofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demofthenes  the 
Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a place  for  ftu- 
dy  where  nothing  could  either  be  heard  or  feen. 
With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  this  tafte.  A man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  ele- 
gant appartment  as  in  a cave;  and  may  have  as 
happy  ideas  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the 
fun  render  the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  wheie 
they  never  reach. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  fliould  be 
very  attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought 
to  lit  and  (land  by  turns,  always  keeping  as 
near  an  ere&  pofture  as  poffible.  Thofe  who 
dittate  may  do  it  walking.  It  has  an  excellent 
effea  frequently  to  read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This 
not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almoft  the 
whole  body.  Hence  ftudious  people  are  great- 
ly benefited  by  delivering  difcourfes  in  public. 
Such  indeed  fometimes  hurt  themfelves  by  o- 
ver-afting  their  part;  but  that  is  their  own 
fault.  The  man  who  dies  a martyr  to  mere  vo- 
ciferation merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has  by  all  medical  writers  been 
reckoned  the  beft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But 
it  is  alfo  the  moft  proper  feaion  for  exercife, 
while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  re- 
frelhed  with  fleep.  Studious  people  fhould 
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therefore  frequently  fpend  the  morning  in  fome 
manly  diverlion  abroad.  This  would  make  them 
return  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would 
be  of  morefervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their 
fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  diverlion  only  when  we  can  think 
no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fhould  make 
it  a part  of  his  bulinels,  and  fhould  let  nothing 
interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than 
thofe  of  ftudy. 

Music  has  a moft  happy  effect  in  relieving 
the  mind.  It  would  be  well  if  every  ftudious 
perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience 
as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought,  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  route 
the  fpirits,  aud  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good 
humour. 

Studious  perfons  generally  fpend  their  morn- 
ings in  the  clofet,  and  their  evenings  in  compa- 
ny. It  were  better  to  invert  this  rule.  It  is  the  re- 
proach of  learning  that  fo  many  of  her  fons, 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  betake  them- 
felves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed 
is  a remedy  ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and 
always  ends  in  deftruction.  Would  fuch  per- 
fons, when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfe- 
back,  and  gallop  ten  or  a dozen  miles*  they 
would  find  it  a more  effectual  remedy  than  all 
the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world.  A good  horfe  is 
the  beft  preventive  medicine  that  we  can  re-* 
commend  to  the  ftudious.  This  is  better  than 
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all  the  nervous  antidotes  of  the  {hops,  and  will 
in  the  end  be  found  much  cheaper. 

It  is  really  to  be  regretted  that  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things! 
How  common  is  it  to  fee  a wretch,  over-run 
with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walking,  riding, 
and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
after  it  is  gone ; yet  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  by  way  of  prevention,  his 
advice  would  have  been  treated  with  contempt, 
or  at  leaft,  with  neglect.  Such  is  the  weaknefs 
of  human  nature,  and  fuch  the  folly  and  want 
of  forefight,  even  of  thofe  wrho  ought  to  be 

the  wifeft  of  mankind ! 

*.  *•  ■ * ' " 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  DISTINGUISHING  DISEASES. 

F)  Ef  ore  we  proceed  to  the  particular  treat- 
} ment  of  difeafeSj  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
lay  down  fome  general  rules  for  diftinguilhing 
one  difeafe  from  another,  as  the  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  difeafe  often  deters  people  from  at- 
tempting to  relieve  the  lick. 

1 o diftinguifh  difeafes  is  the  moft  difficult 
part  of  the  practice  of  phyfic.  So  near  a refem- 
blance  do  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  often 
bear  to  thofe  of  another,  that  they  may  deceive 
the  moft  fkilful  phyfician.  We  do  not  mean 
in  this  place  to  give  tie  diftinguilhing  marks 
of  every  particular  difeafe,  but  only  to  put 
the  reader  upon  his  guard  by  pointing  out 

a few 
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a few  of  thofe  difeafes  which  have  the  neareft 
refemblance  to  one  another,  and  which  the  un- 
wary and  inattentive  maybe  moft  apt  to  midake. 

The  fmall-pox  and  mealies  are  both  preceed- 
ed  by  chilnefs  and  fhivering,  with  heat  and 
cold  by  turns,  a quick  pulfe,  great  third,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  In  both  the  erup- 
tion appears  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  in 
little  fpots  refembling  flea-bites.  Thus  far  the 
difeafe  cannot  be  certainly  known  ; but  on  the 
fecond  or  third  day  from  the  eruption,  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  rife  and  to  fill  with  matter  ; which 
plainly  fhows  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

The  petechial  orfpotted  fever,  may  be  known 
from  the  miliary  by  this  mark,  that  in  the  for- 
mer the  fpots  never  rife  above  the  fkin  ; where- 
as in  the  latter  the  fkin  is  rough,  and  before  the  e- 
ruption  appears  the  patient  complains  of  chilnefs, 
itching  in  the  fkin,  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread. 

Tho’  there  be  a great  fimilarity  in  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  all  fevers,  yet  an  attentive  obfer- 
ver  may  generally  difcover  to  what  clafs  they 
belong.  Thus  a burning  fever  may  be  known 
by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  whole  body,  a dry 
parched  fkin,  a chapt  tongue,  and  unquenchable 
third.  An  inflammatory  fever  generally  affects 
one  particular  part,  as  the  lungs,  the  domach, 
the  brain,  &c.  This  kind  of  fever  has  a na- 
tural tendency  to  a mortification.  Malignant 
fevers  are  generally  owing  to  infection.  Iney 
may  be  known  by  the  patient’s  fudden  Ion;  or 

ftrength,  perpetual  watching,  &c.  A catarrhal 

fever 
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fever  is  known  by  a running  at  the  nofe,  a 
hoarfenefs,  and  a fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the 
break. 

The  peripneumony  and  pleurify  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  pain  is 
more  acute,  and  in  the  former  the  opprellion 
of  the  break,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  are 
greater,  and  the  fpittle  is  generally  tinkured 
with  blood.  , 

Intermittent  fevers  or  agues  are  known  by 
their  leaving  the  patient,  and  returning  at  certain 
periods,  as  once  a day,  once  in  two  days,  three 
days,  or  the  like.  They  are  denominated  from 
the  fpace  between  the  fits,  as  quotidian,  or  eve- 
ry day  agues,  tertian,  or  fuch  as  return  every 
other  day,  quartan,  &c. 

A hectic  fever  may  be  known  by  its  fuperve- 
ning  to  fome  other  diforder,  as  the  dropfy,  con- 
fumption,  feurvy,  &c.  It  differs  from  a kow 
fever  in  this,  that  the  pulfe  is  always  quick, 
but  remarkably  fo  in  the  morning ; whereas 
the  pulfe  in  a kow  fever  is  more  natural  in  a 
morning,  and  before  meals,  though  it  be  more 
quick  after  eating:  Befides,  in  a kow  fever  the 
weaknefs  is  not  fo  great  as  in  a he£tic. 

An  inkammation  of  the  komach  may  be  di- 
kinguiihed  from  a cardialgia,  an  inkammation 
of  the  liver,  &c.  by  a fenfe  of  the  mok  intenfe 
heat  in  the  komach,  a fever  attended  with  a 
quick,  unequal,  and  weak  pulfe,  and  a prodi- 
gious uneafinefs  upon  taking  any  thin'-’-  into 
the  komach.  ° ' 

An 
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An  inflammation  in  the  concave  part  of  the 
liver  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  baftard 
pleurify,  by  the  fever  being  lefs  violent,  the 
breathing  eafier,  and  the  pain  lower  down.  Be- 
sides, the  baftard  pleurify  generally  goes  off  on 
the  feventh  day  ; whereas  the  inflammation  of 
the  liver  is  a tedious  difeafe,  and  often  ends  in 
an  abfcefs,  which  occafions  a heftic  fever  ora 
dropfy,  &c< 

A phrenzy,or  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  mad- 
nefs,  a common  delirium,  the  hydrophobia,  &c, 
by  the  burning  fever,  the  continual  watching, 
and  the  violent  pulfation  of  the  arteries  about 
the  head  and  temples,  which  always  attend  it. 

It  differs  from  a delirium  in  being  more  vio- 
lent, from  madnefs  in  being  an  acute  difeafe, 
and  from  the  hydrophobia  in  this,  that  the  pa- 
tient has  no  averfton  from  liquids. 

< A nephritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
by  a fixed,  dull,  prefling  pain  in  the  loins, 
which  continues  long  ; whereas  the  pain  in  a 
fit  of  the  gravel  is  more  violent,  lefs  fixed,  and 
generally  extends  downwards. 

External  inflammations  are  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed. An  eryfipelas,  or  St  Anthony  s fiie,  on- 
ly affects  the  fkin  with  rednefs,  tumour,  and 
pain  ; whereas  a phlegmon  reaches  to  the  fubja- 
cent  muffles,  and  a gangrene  penetrates  not  on- 
ly the  muffles,  but  even  the  tendinous  and 
nervous  parts,  and  is  attended  with  great  heat, 
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pain,  and  rednefs,  which  at  length  change  into 
a livid  or  black  colour. 

A hone  defcending  by  the  ureters  may  eafily 
be  miftaken  for  a fit  of  the  colic,  as  both  are 
attended  with  violent  pain,  vomiting,  &c.  In 
the  former,  however,  the  pain  is  more  fixed  in 
the  loins,  is  attended  with  fhiverings,  and  as 
the  ftone  defcends,  the  pain  reaches  downwards, 
and  occafions  a numbnefs  of  the  thigh  on  the 
fide  affected;  there  is  alfo  a frequent  inclina- 
tion to  pafs  water,  with  fome  degree  of  ftran- 
gury;  whereas  in  the  colic  the  pain  is  chiefly 
about  the  navel,  and  the  belly  is  generally  dif* 
tended  with  wind. 

The  gout  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
rheumatifm  by  its  attacking  the  extremities 
chiefly,  and  being  attended  with  a greater  in- 
flammation, and  more  violent  pain.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  diftinguifhed  from  venereal  pains,  by  its 
being  more  violent  in  the  day ; whereas  they 
are  moft  fevere  in  the  night. 

The  piles  may  be  miftaken  for  a dyfentery, 
as  both  tinge  the  ftools  with  blood,  tho’  the 
one  be  a dangerous  difeafe,  and  the  other 
in  many  cafes  a falutary  evacuation.  In  the 
piles  however  the  blood  flows  without  pain 
or  gripes  ; whereas  in  the  dyfentery  the  ftools 
are  attended  with  the  moft  violent  jrrines 
fpafms,  &c.  ° 

Coughs  may  be  owing  to  cold,  an  ulcer  in 
the  lungs,  an  afthma,  &c.  The  belt  way  to 
dfltmguifli  them  is  to  examine  into  the  caufe,  to 

obferve 
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obferve  what  the  patient  fpits,  and  to  mark  the 
continuance  of  the  difeafe.  A cough  occafion- 
ed  by  catching  cold  is  generally  attended  with 
a difcharge  of  phlegm,  and  is  feldom  of  long 
continuance.  That  which  is  owing  to  an  ulcer 
of  the  lungs  is  generally  attended  with  an  hec- 
tic fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  mixed  with  matter. 
An  afthmatic  cough  is  generally  owing  to  wind 
or  fpafms,  and  feldom  admits  of  relief  nom 

medicine. 

A headach,  which  proceeds  from  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood  being  forced  into  the  veffels 
of  the  brain,  is  generally  attended  with  heat, 
rednefs,  and  a fwelling  of  the  face,  a great  pul- 
iation of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  &c.  That 
kind  of  headach,  which  is  the  effecT  of  venereal 
contagion,  may  be  known  by  its  being  gene- 
rally word  in  the  night.  When  the  headach  is 
owing  to  an  effufion  of  -forum  or  blood  into 
the  finuolities  of  the  bones  of  the  forehead, 
the  pain  is  obftinate,  lharp,  and  feed  pit  is  ge- 
nerally fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  forehead, 
and  above  the  eyes.  When  the  head  is  d.for- 
dered  from  crudities  in  the  ftomach  or  wind, 
it  maybe  known  from  belching,  and  the  m- 
creafe  of  the  diforder  upon  ufing  flatulent 

f°  An  ^apoplexy  may  be  diftinguiflred  from  a 
fvncope  or  fainting  fit,  by  the  colonr  of  the 
fbe  the  breathing,  and  the  pulfe  continuing 
much  the  fame  as  in  health  ; whereas  in  a fyn 
cope  the  pulfe  and  breathing  are  unpercept.ble. 
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the  face  is  pale,  and  the  body  grows  cold. 
An  apoplexy  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a ca- 
talepfy,  becaufe  the  latter  comes  on  fuddenly, 
and  keeps  the  member  quite  rigid,  and  in  the 
fame  pofture  as  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 

A proper  attention  to  the  age,  fex,  conftitu- 
tion,  temper  of  mind,  &c.  of  the  patient,  would 
greatly  afiift  us  in  finding  out  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  difeafes.  Thus,  in  children  the  fibres  are 
lax  and  foft ; in  adults,  rigid  and  tenfe.  In 
young  people  the  nerves  are  extremely  irri- 
table, and  the  fluids  thin.  In  old  age  the 
nerves  become  almofl  inienfible,  and  many  of 
the  veffels  imperviable.  Thefe,  and  numberlefs 
other  peculiarities,  render  the  difeafes  of  the 
young  and  thofe  of  the  aged  very  different ; 
and  of  courfe  they  muff  require  different  treat- 
ment. 

Not  only  the  age,  but  alfo  the  fex  of  the 
patient,  claims  our  attention.  Females  are 
liable  to  many  peculiar  difeafes.  Their  ner- 
vous fyftem  being  weak  and  delicate,  they  are 
eafier  affected  with  fpaftic  or  convulfivc  difor- 
ders  than  males.  This  is  the  true  fource  of 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  the  fair  fex,  and  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of 
their  diforders. 

W e ought  likewife  to  attend  to  the  particu- 
lai  conflitution.  This  not  only  predifpofes  per- 
fons  to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  makes  it 
neceffary,  that  their  difeafes  be  treated  in  a 
very  different  manner.  For  example,  a de- 

X licai 
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licate  perfon  with  weak  nerves,  can  neither  bear 
bleeding,  nor  any  other  evacuation,  to  the 
fame  extent  as  one  whofe  conftitution  is  hardy 
and  robuft. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
attended  to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a 
fretful  temper  both  occalion  and  aggravate  dil- 
eafes.  The  medicine  of  the  mind  is  too  little 
regarded.  In  vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to 
the  body  to  remove  difeafes  which  proceed 
from  the  mind,  When  that  is  the  cafe,  the  bell 
medicine  is  to  l'ooth,  the  paflions,  divert  the  mint} 
from  anxious  thought,  and  to  cherilh  the  hopes 
of  the  patient, 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes, 
his  diet,  occupation,  8cc.  Such  as  live  in  low 
marlhy  countries  are  fubject  to  many  difeafes 
which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high 
countries.  Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure  air 
of  cities  have  many  maladies,  to  which  the 
more  happy  ruftics  are  ftrangers.  Such  as  feed 
grofs,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors  are  liable 
to  difeafes  which  do  not  affect  the  temperate  and 
abftemious.  '1  he  fituation  of  life,  as  has  been 
obferved,  likewife  predifpofes.  men  to  peculiar 
difeafes.  I hus  the  laborious,  the  fedentary,  tne 
ftudious,  &c.  are  liable  to  particular  maladies 
from  the  very  occupations  which  they  follow. 

It  is  neceffary  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 

patient  has  been  guilty  of  any  excefs  in  eating 

or  drinking,  if  he  has  overftrained  himfelf,  has 
° drank 
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drank  cold  liquor  when  he  was  warm,  lain  oil 
the  damp  ground,  changed  his  ufual  cloathing, 
or,  in  a word,  done  any  thing  that  might  ob- 
ftruct  the  perfpiration.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to 
inquire,  if  any  ufual  evacuation,  as  fweating  of 
the  feet,  iffues,  & c.  has  been  flopped.  The  itate 
of  the  belly  fhould  likewife  be  inquired  into. 
Coftivenefs  alone  will  occalion  difeafes,  and  the 
removing  of  it  will  cure  them. 

It  is  likewife  neceflary  to  inquire  what  dif- 
eafes the  patient  has  formerly  been  moll  liable  to, 
and  what  medicines  were  moft  beneficial.  If  me- 
dicines have  been  adminiftered,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inquire  into  their  effect.  It  will  likewife  be 
neceflary  to  inquire,  what  kind  of  medicines 
are  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient,  or  if  he  has 
an  averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  inquire  whether  the 
patient  can  perform  with  eafe  all  the  animal 
and  vital  functions,  or  which  of  them  ogives 
him  pain  ; and  alfo  to  inquire,  if  all  the  differ- 
ent fecretions  go  duly  on,  as  the  perfpiration, 
difcharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  difeafe  is  likewife  to  be 
inquired  into,  as  whether  it  be  primary  or  fe- 
condary ; whether  Ample  or  complicated  with 
fome  other  difeafe ; whether  it  be  external  or 
internal ; whether  epidemic  or  not ; whether  it 
be  the  effect  of  age,  intemperance,  infection,  or 

owing  to  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  humours  &c 
&c.  &c. 
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Fever  is  the  moil  general  difeafe  incident 


to  mankind.  It  attacks  every  age,  fex,  and 
conftitution,  and  affects  every  part  of  the  bo- 
dy ; nor  is  the  mind  itfelf  free  from  its  influ- 
ence. A fever  is  known  by  a quick  pulfe,  an 
increafed  heat,  and  a difficulty  in  performing 
fome  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions,  as  breath- 
ing, walking,  &c. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remit- 
ting, and  intermitting.  By  a continual  fever 
is  meant  that  which  never  leaves  the  patient 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
which  fliews  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abate- 
ment in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malig- 
nant. The  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  pro- 
grefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  violent ; but 
when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  de- 
nominated flow.  When  livid  or  petechial  fpots, 
fhow  a putrid  flate  of  the  humours,  the  fever 
is  called  malignant , putrid,  or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual 
only  in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and 
decreases,  or  exaceibations  and  remiffions,  but 
never  wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers,  or 
agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the  time  that 
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the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evident 
intervals  or  remillions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  effort  of 
nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe, 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
the  fick,  to  obferve  with  diligence  which  way 
nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  affift  her  o- 
perations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed  as  to  have  a 
conftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  what- 
ever is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally 
done  by  urine,  fweat,  ftool,  expectoration,  vo- 
mit, or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly 
attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom 
continue  longer  than  twenty-four  hours;  but 
when  her  attempts  are  either  negle&ed,  or  coun- 
teracted, it  is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  be  pro- 
longed. There  are  daily  inftances  of  perfons 
who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the  fymp- 
toms of  a beginning  fever;  but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a 
few  hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  pre- 
vented. In  a word,  almoft  every  fever  proceed- 
ing from  an  obftructed  perfpiration,  might  be 
carried  off,  or  its  danger  prevented,  by  timely 
care.  3 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature,  caufes,  &c.  of  fevers,  but 
to  mark  their  mod  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient 

with 
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with  refpeCt  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  warmth,  &c„ 
in  the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe 
articles  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will,  in  a 
great  meafure,  direct  our  conduct. 

O 

Almost  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains 
of  great  thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpeci- 
ally  of  a cooling  nature.  This  at  once  points 
out  the  ufe  of  zuater,  which  we  may  venture  to 
call  the  greateft  febrifuge  in  nature.  What  is 
fo  likely  to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, remove  Ipafms  and  obftru&ions,  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity  of  u- 
rine,  and,  in  fhort,  produce  every  falutary  effect 
in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory  fever,  as  drink- 
ing plentifully  of  warm  water,  thin  gruel,  or 
any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor  of  which  water 
is  the  bafis  ? The  neceffity  of  diluting  liquors 
is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched 
Ikin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the 
unquenchable  thirft  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely 
grateful  to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared 
from  fruits,  roots,  and  acid  vegetables,  as  de- 
coctions of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange  whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo 
be  prepared  from  marfh-mallow  roots,  linfeed, 
lime-tree-buds,  and  many  other  vegetables. 
Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when  acidulated,  are 
highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  fhould  ne- 
ver be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  ge- 
nerally complains  of  great  laflitude  or  weari- 

nefs, 
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$efs,  and  has  no  inclination  to  move.  This  e- 
vidently  {hows  the  propriety  of  keeping  him 
eafy,  and,  if  poflible,  in  bed;  that  relaxes  the 
fpafms,  abates  the  violence  of  the  circulation, 
and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
all  her  force  to  overcome  the  diieafe  The  bed 
alone  would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  begin- 
ning ; but  when  the  patient  ftruggles  with  the 
difeafe,  inflead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes 
it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous. 
This  obfervation  is  too  often  verified  in  tra- 
vellers, who  happen  when  on  a journey  to  be 
feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get  home 
induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon 
them,  which  conduct  feldom  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould 
be  kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to 
the  Gck.  Indeed  every  thing  that  dillurbs  the 
imagination  increafes  the  difeafe ; for  which 
reafon  every  perfon  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept; 
perfectly  quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to  fee  nor 
hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  leaf!  affect  or 
difcompofe  his  mind. 

I no’  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatefl 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  ap- 
petite for  foiid  food  ; from  whence  we  may  fee 
the  impropriety  of  loading  his  ftomach  with 
victuals.  Much  folicl  food  in  a fever  is  every 
\vay  hurtful  to  the  patient.  It  oppreffes  nature, 
and  inflead  of  nourifhing  the  patient,  ferves  on- 
iy  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient 
, takes 
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takes  fiiould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and 
eafy  of.digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
vegetable  kind,  as  water-pap,  roafted  apples, 
groat- gruel,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are 
taken  ill,  run  directly  to  their  rich  neigh- 
bours for  cordials,  and  pour  wines,  fpirits,  &c. 
into  the  patient,  who  perhaps  never  had  been 
accuftomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors  when  in  health. 
If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduft 
muft  increafe  it,  and  if  there  be  none,  this  is 
the  ready  way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  pa- 
tient with  fweet-meats  and  other  delicacies,  is 
likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  always 
harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  can- 
not fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a 
fever  than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his 
anxiety, but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits, 
and  proves  every  way  beneficial.  Many  pa- 
tients are  in  a manner  Riffled  to  death  in  fevers, 
for  want  of  frefh  air;  yet  fuch  is  the  unaccount- 
able infatuation  of  many  people,  that  the  mo- 
*ment  they  think  a £erfon  in  a fever,  they  ima- 
gine he  fhould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  in- 
to which  not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  muft  be 
admitted.  There  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftream 
of  frefh  air  into  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as 
to  keep  it  always  in  a temperate  degree  of 
warmth,  which  ought  never  to  be  greater  than 
is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfect  health.  ^ 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfons 
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chamber,  or  hurts  the  patient  more  than  a num- 
ber of  people  breathing  in  it.  When,  the  blood 
is  inflamed,  or  the  humours  in  a putrid  ftate, 
air  that  has  been  breathed  over  and  over  will 
greatly  increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only 
lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  qua- 
lity, which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to 
the  tick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
deprefled,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with 
cordials,  but  every  method  fliould  be  taken  to 
cheer  and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a 
miflaken  zeal,  when  they  think  a perfon  in  dan- 
ger, inftead  of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes 
and  confolations  of  religion,  fright  him  with 
the  views  of  hell  and  damnation,  &c.  It  would 
be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropri- 
ety and  dangerous  confequences  of  this  con- 
duct ; it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  feldom  benefits  the  foul. 

Amongst  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from 
moft  fevers  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature;  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are 
now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupa- 
tions, and  a different  manner  of  living,  has  fo 
changed  the  ftate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there 
is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet 
is  neceflary.  In  moft  low,  nervous,  and  putrid 
icvers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is 
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really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  and 
finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recommend 
this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns 
of  an  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent 
medicine  when  neceffary,  but  fliould  never  be 
wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  it  is  al- 
ways neceffary  to  raife  a fweat  in  the  beginning 
of  a fever.  As  fevers  often  proceed  from  an 
obftructed  perfpiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill 
founded.  If  the  patient  only  lies  in  bed,  bathes 
his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinks 
freely  of  water  gruel,  or  any  other  weak,  dilu- 
ting liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire  free- 
ly. The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpalm,  which 
generally  affects  the  folids  at  the  beginning  of 
a fever ; it  will  open  the  pores,  and  promote 
the  perfpiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever 
may  often  be  carried  off.  But  inftead  of  this,  the 
common  practice  is  to  heap  cloaths  upon  the 
patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot  na- 
ture, as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his  blood, 
increafe  the  fpalms,  and  render  the  difeafe  more 
dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  longings.  1 hefe  are  the  calls 
of  nature,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be 
of  real  ufe.  Patients  are  not  to  be  wantonly 
indulged  in  every  thing  that  the  fickly  appetite 

may  crave  ; but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them 
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Lave  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire,  tho’ 
it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the 
patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach.  will  generally 
digeft ; and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a ve- 
ry happy  effect. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever, 
great  care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Ma- 
ny perfons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves 
well,  have  relapfed,  or  contracted  tome  other 
difeafe  of  an  obftinate  natime.  As  the  body  af- 
ter a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  necehary 
to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Moderate  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  will  he  of  ufe  ; agreeable 
company  will  alfo  have  a good  effect.  The  diet 
mult  be  light,  but  nourilhing.  It  fliould  be  ta- 
ken frequently,  but  in  fmal'l  quantities.  It  is 
very  dangerous  at  fuch  a time  to  eat  as  much 
as  the  ftomach  craves. 


Of  Intermitting  FEVERS  or  AGUES. 

Intermitting  fevers  afford  the  belt  oppor- 
tunity both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever, 
and  alfo  the  effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon 
can  be  at  a lofs  to  diftinguilh  an  intermitting 
fever  from  any  other  difeafe,  and  the  proper 
medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft  univerlally 
known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers,  as 
uas  been  obferved,  take  their  names  from  the 

period 
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period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidians, 
tertians,  quartans,  &c. 

C A IJ  8 E S.— Agues  are  occafioned  by 

moift  air.  This  is  evident  from  their  abound- 
ing in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moil  frequent 
in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in  Hol- 
land, the  fens  of  Cambridgclhire,  the  Hundreds 
of  EiTex,  See.  This  difeafe  is  alfo  occafioned  by 
eating  too  much  fl one- fruit,  a poor  watery  diet, 
damp  houfes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon  the  wet 
ground,  Sec.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a high 
country  remove  to  a low  one,  they  feidom  fail 
to  catch  an  intermitting  fever,  and  to  fuch  the 
difeafe  is  moil  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word, 
whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminifh.es  the  per- 
fpiration,  or  obftructs  the  circulation  in  the  ca- 
pillary or  fmall  veffels,  predifpofes  the  body  to 
agues. 

SYMPTOM  S. An  intermitting  fever 

generally  begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and 
loins,  wearinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes 
great  ficknefs  and  vomiting ; to  which  fucceed 
fhivering  and  violent  fhaking.  Afterwards  the 
fkin  becomes  moift,  and  a profufe  fweat  breaks 
out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  comes 
on  fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in 
perfect  health-  but  it  is  more  commonly  pre- 
ceeded  by  liftlefsnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIME  N. While  the  fit  continues, 
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the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  water- gruel,  o- 
range- whey,  weak  camomile-tea ; or,  if  his  fpi- 
rits  be  low%  fmall  wine- whey, fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  lemon.  His  drink  ought  to  be  a little 
warm,  as  that  will  affift  in  bringing  on  the 
fweat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the  paroxyfm. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  mufl  be 
fupported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but 
light  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken- 
broths,  fago- gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  pud- 
dings, &c.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negas,  aci- 
dulated with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges, 
and  fometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He  ought 
alfo  to  drink  infufions  of  bitters,  as  camomile, 
wormwood,  or  water- trefoil  tea,  and  may  now 
and  then  take  a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which 
gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other  bitter,  has 
been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague 
are  to  brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpira- 
tion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife  between  the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be 
able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
machine,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if  he 
cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to 
take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  prolong  an  intermiting  fever, 
than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  difpofrtion. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regi- 
men, will  generally  cure  of  themfelves;  and 
when  the  difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country, 
there  is  feldom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to 

take 
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take  its  courfe;  but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength 
is  exhaufted,  and  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent, 
that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  admlniftered.  This  however  fhoulcl 
never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  form- 
ed, that  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  fe- 
veral  fits  of  fh  iking  and  fweating. 

MKD1CINE. The  firft  thing  to  be 

done  in  the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to 
cleanfe  the  firft  paffages,  1 his  not  only  renders 
the  application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe, 
but  likewife  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe  the 
ftomach  is  generally  overcharged  with  cold  vi- 
jfcid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of 
bile  are  difcharged  by  vomit ; which  plainly 
points  out  the  neceffity  of  fuch  evacuations. 
Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  adminiftered  before 
the  patient  takes  any  other  medicine.  A dofe 
of  ipecacoanha  will  generally  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  Halt  a dram  of  the  powder 
will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a 
younger  perfon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in  propor- 
tion. After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate,  it  may 
be  wrought  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  weak 
camomile  tea.  The  vomit  fhould  be  taken 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  coming  on  of  the 
fit,  and  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  at 
the  diftance  of  three  or  four  days  from  each  o- 
ther.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but 
increafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  dele- 
tions, which  render  them  of  fuch  importance, 
that  they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  witli- 
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out  the  afTiftance  of  any  other  medicine.  Of 
this  I have  feen  many  inftances,  and  remember 
myfelf  to  have  been  compleatly  cured  of  a re- 
gular tertian,  by  taking  two  vomits  of  ipeca- 
coanha,  and  obferving  proper  regimen. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and 
often  necefiary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart 
purge  has  been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate 
ague,  after  the  jefuites  bark  and  other  me- 
dicines had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Vomits  how- 
ever are  more  fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and  ren- 
der purging  lefs  necefiary ; but  if  the  patient 
be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe 
to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  glau- 
bers  falts,  jalap,  or  rhubarb,  &c. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  ex- 
ceffive  heat,  a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fu- 
fpect  an  inflammation  ; but  as  the  blood  is  ve- 
ry feldom  in  an  inflammatory  ftate  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  necef- 
fary. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may 
fafely  ufe  the  jefuites  bark,  which  may  be  ta- 
ken in  any  way  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him. 
As  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  multiply 
forms,  we  fliall  only  mention  the  following. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  jefuites  bark,  half  an 
ounce  of  Virginian  fnake  root,  and  a quarter 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  all  finely  powdered,  may 
be  divided  into  twenty-four  doles.  Thefe  may 

be 
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be  either  made  into  boluffes,  as  they  are  ufed, 
with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a 
glafs  of  rid  wine,  a cup  of  camomile- tea,  wa- 
ter-gruel, or  the  like. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  a dofe  of 
the  above  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fit.  By  this  method  the  pa- 
tient will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  be- 
tween each  paroxyfm.  In  a tertian,  or  thiid- 
day  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take  a dofe  e- 
very  third  hour,  during  the  interval,  and  in  a 
quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot 
take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,-  he  may  divide 
each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take 
one  every  hour.  For  a young  perfon,a  fmaller 
quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient,  and 
the  dofe  muff  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  &c. 

The  above  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  an 
ague;  but  the  patient  ought  not  to  leave  off  ta- 
king the  medicine  fo  foon  as  the  paroxyfms 
are^ftopped,  but  fliould  continue  to  ufe  it  till 
fuch  time  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  dif- 
eafe  is  intirely  overcome.  Moft  of  the  failures 
in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  the  pa- 
tients not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine  long 
enough.  They  are  generally  direfted  to  take  it 
till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  fome  diflance  of  time  ; by  which 
means  the  difeafe  gathers  ftrength,  and  often 
returns  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A 
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relapfe  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  pa- 
tient’s continuing  to  take  fmall  clofes  of  the 
medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymptoms 
difappear.  This  is  both  the  moil  fafe  and  effec- 
tual method  of  cure. 

Though  the  bark  alone  will  generally  cure 
intermitting  fevers ; yet  it  may  be  aflifted 
by  alkaline  falts,  acid  and  aftringent  vege- 
tables, &c.  Many  have  been  cured  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  after  the  bark  had  failed,  by  ta- 
king twice  or  thrice  a-day  a dram  of  the  fdt 
of  wormwood  in  water-gruel.  Some  have 
flopped  an  ague  by  eating  a boiled  lemon  with 
the  rind  immediately  before  the  coming  on  of 
the  fit.  We  would  rather  recommend  a medi- 
cine which  is  the  refult  of  thcfe  two  when  join- 
ed together,  than  either  of  them  feparately. 
Thus,  a dram  of  fait  of  wormwood  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefh  lemon- 
juice,  to  which  may  be  added  three  or  four 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  half  a glafs  of 
brandy.  Thefe  will  make  an  agreeable  medi- 
cine ; a tea  cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aroma- 
ticus,  and  orange-peal,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
with  three  or  four  handfuls  of  chamomile  flow- 
ers, and  an  handful  of  coriander- feed,  all  bruifed 
together  in  a mortar,  may  be  ufed  in  form  of 
infufion  or  tea.  About  half  an  handful  of  thefe 
ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and 
an  Er.glifh  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on 
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them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a day.  This  ftrengthens 
the  ftomach,  rectifies  the  blood,  and  greatly 
promotes  the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot 
drink  the  watry  infufion,  may  put  two  hand- 
fuls of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a bottle  of 
white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  a- 
bove,  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a 
much  fmaller  quantity  of  bark  than  is  general- 
ly ufed,  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  an  ague. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry 
of  our  own  plants  or  barks,  which  are  very 
bitter  and  afrringent,  would  fucceed  well  e- 
nough  in  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  efpe- 
cially  when  afilfted  by  aromatics.  But  as  the  je- 
fuits  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a 
very  reafon  able  rate,  it  is  of  lets  importance  to 
fearch  after  ne,w  medicines.  W e cannot  however 
omit  taking  notice,  that  the  jefuits  bark  is  ve- 
ry often  adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  con- 
fiderable  fkill  to  diftinguifh  between  the  ge- 
nuine and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people 
very  cautious  of  whom  they  pui  chafe  it. 

Those  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fub- 
flance,  may  take  it  in  decoction  or  infufion. 
An  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days, 
frequently  fhaking  the  bottle,  afterwards  let 
the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor. A wine- glafs  may  be  drank  three  or 

four 
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four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occa- 
fton.  If  a dei  oclion  be  more  agreeable,  an 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  ot  fnake- 
root  bruifed,  with  a dram  of  fait  ot  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  a proper  quantity  of 
water,  into  half  an  Englifh  pint,  lo  the  fhain- 
ed  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  oi 
red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  thrice  a- da}  , 
or  oftener  if  neceflary. 

In  obftinate  agues  the  bark  will  be  found 
much  more  efficacious  when  affifled  by  warm 
cordials,  than  if  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  fre- 
quently occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where 
intermitting  fevers  were  endemical.  I he  bark 
leldom  lucceeded  unlefs  affifled  by  fn .ike- root, 
ginger,  canella  alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aro- 
matic. When  the  fits  are  very  frequent  and  vio- 
lent, in  which  cafe  the  fever  often  approaches 
towards  an  inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  fafer 
to  leave  out  the  ginger,  and  to  add  in  its  place 
half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood.  But  in 
obftinate  tertians  or  quartans,  in  the  end  of  au- 
tumn or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cor* 
dial  medicines  are  abfoluteiy  neceflary. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  at- 
tack the  patient  in  fpring  or  fummer;  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicines 
longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A per- 
fon  who  is  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently, 
if  the  feaion  proves  rainy,  to  take  a little  medi- 
cine, 
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cine,  altho’  the  difeafe  be  cured,  to  prevent  a 
relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the  warm  feafon.  lie 
ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to  be  much 
abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold  moift 
eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they 
often  degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  dif- 
eafes,  as  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  rea- 
fon  all  poffible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  have 
them  radically  cured,  before  the  humours  be 
vitiated,  and  the  conftitution  fpoiled. 

Tho’  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  me- 
thod of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by 
fome  ftrange  infatuation,  more  charms  and 
whim  heal  remedies  are  daily  ufed  for  removing 
this  than  any  other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an 
old  woman  who  is  not  poffeffed  of  a noftrum  for 
Hopping  anague;  and  there  isreafon  to  fear,  that 
many  by  trailing  to  them  lofe  their  lives.  Thole 
in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  hidden  relief;  but  the  Ihorteft  way  is  not 
always  the  fafell  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes. 
The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe  and  lafting 
cure,  is  gradually  to  aflill  nature  in  removing 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

Some  people  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy 
experiments  to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  Ilrong 
liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  &c.  Thefe  may 
fometimes  have  the  defired  effect,  but  muff  al- 
ways be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is 
any  degree  of  inflammation,'  or  the  leaft  ten- 
dency to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fhbd 
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The  only  perfon  whom  I remember  to  have 
feen  die  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently  kill- 
ed himfelf  by  drinking  ftrong  liquor,  which 
forne  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove 
an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  out-of-the-way  things  are  extolled  for 
the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  as  cobwebs* 
{buffings  of  candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may 
fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their  very  naftinefs 
is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide,  especially  when 
cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  for  thoroughly  curing  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  is  the  jefuites  bark.  It  may  al- 
ways be  ufed  with  fafety  : And  1 can  honeftly 
declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  I never  knew  it 
fail,  when  properly  applied,  and  duly  perfifted 
in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children 
are  often  afflicted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  pa- 
tients are  very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  fel- 
dom  be  brought  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  o- 
ther  difagreeable  medicine.  One  method  of 
rendering  this  medicine  more  palatable  is,  to 
make  it  into  a mixture  with  diftilled  waters 
and  fyrup,  and  afterward  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able fharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes 
off  the  naufeous  taftc.  x he  bark  may  be  ad- 
mimftcred  to  children  in  form  of  clyfter  when 
they  will  not  take  it  by  the  mouth.  Wine-whey 
is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an  ague; 

to 
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to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea-1  p oo nful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exercife 
is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice  ; and  when  the 
difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  Their 
food  ought  to  be  nourilhing,  and  they  fhould 
fornetimes  have  a little  generous  wine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  dif- 
eafe becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few 
patients  in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs 
in  extremities.  There  are  however  many  cafes 
in  which  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  being 
complicated  with  other  difeafes,  or  attenoed 
with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous, 
and  difficult  to  underhand.  All  thefe  we  have 
purpofely  palled  over,  as  they  would  only  be- 
wilder the  generality  of  readers.  When  the 
difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dan- 
gerous, the  patient  ougnt  immediately  to  ap- 
ply to  a phyfician,  and  ftrictly  to  follow  hit 

advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muff  avoid  their 
caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out 
in  the  beginning  of  this  fection;  we  fliall  there- 
fore only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which 
may  be  of  life  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in 
low  marfliy  countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  jefuites  baik,  half 
an  ounce  of  virginian  fnake-root,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  orange-peel,  bruife  them  all  together, 
and  infufe  for  five  or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of 
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brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  fpirit ; af- 
terwards pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a 
wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  This 
indeed  is  recommending  a dram  ; but  the  bitter 
in  a great  meafure  takes  off  the  ill  effects  of 
the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  bran- 
dy may  infufe  it  in  wine ; and  fuch  as  can 
bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find 
that  method  fucceed  veiy  well.  Gentian-root, 
or  calamus-aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by 
turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitters  feem  to 
be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe  that  are 
warm  and  aftringent. 


Of  an  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

This  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
inflammatory.  It  mofl  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  thofe  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of 
life,  efpecially  fuch  as  live  full,  abound  with 
blood,  and  whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaflic. 
It  fuzes  people  at  all  feafons  of  the  year ; but 
is  mofl  frequent  in  the  fpring  and  beginning  of 
lurnmer. 

CAUSE  S. An  ardent  fever  may  be 

occafioned  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  bo- 
dy, as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in'  the  fun 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  & c. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  any  thing 
diat  obftrijcTs  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the 
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damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the 
body  is  hot,  night- watching,  or  fuch  like. 

S Y M P T O M S.- A rigor  or  chillnefs 

generally  uihers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon 
fucceeded  by  great  heat,  a frequent  and  full 
pulfe,  a pain  of  the  head,  dry  fkin,  rednefs  of  the 
eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains  in  the  back, 
loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit, 
The  patient  complains  of  great  thirft,  has 
no  appetite  for  folid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and  his 
tongue  generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceffive  reftlefsnefs,  great  oppref- 
fion  of  the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration, 
ftarting  of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold,  clammy 
fweats,  and  an  involuntary  difeharge  of  urine, 
are  generally  the  forerunners  of  death. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  dan- 
ger, the  belt  medical  affiftance  ought  to  be  pro- 
cured as  foon  as  poffible.  A phyfician  may  be 
of  ufe  at  the  beginning,  but  his  fkill  is  often  or 


no  avail  afterwards. 

We  cannot  here  omit,  once  for  all,  taking  no- 
tice of  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  thofe  who 
have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fever,  to  procure  the  bell  medical  affiftance,  yet 
put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity. 
When  the  difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treat- 
ment has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhault- 
ed  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Ftyficums 
indeed  affift  nature  ; but  their  attempts  mufU 
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Ver  prove  fruitlefs,  when  fhe  is  no  longer  able 
to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

R E G I M E N. From  the  fymptoms  of 

this  difeafe  it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  mull 
be  thick  and  vifcous,  by  which  its  circulation 
thorough  the  fmall  velTels  is  impeded ; that  the 
perfpiration,  urine,  and  all  the  other  fecretions, 
are  in  too  fmall  quantity ; that  the  veflels  are 
too  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  too 
great : All  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  neceffity 
of  a regimen,  calculated  to  “dilute  the  blood, 
allay  the  exceflive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmo- 
dic  ftricture  of  the  veffels,  and  promote  the 
fecretions. 

These  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting 
liquors,  as  thin  water-gruel,  oatmeal-tea,  clear 
whey,  barley-water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c. 
Thefe  Ihould  be  Iharpened  with  juice  of  orange, 
jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  arid  fuch  like:' 
Orange-whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cooling" 
drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a bitter  orange 
fliced  among  milk  and  water,  till  the  curd 
feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a 4 
little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  Two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  be  occa- 
fonally  added  to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

' _ If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tama- 
rinds, with  two  ounces  of  Honed  railins  of  the 
uin,  and  a couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three 

A a Englifli 
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Englifli  pints  of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes 
a very  pleafant  drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  dif- 
cretion.  The  common  pectoral  decoction  is  like- 
wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  barley,  (toned  raifins  and  figs, 
of  each  two  ounces,  with  half  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice-root diced,  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of 
water,  till  one  half  be  confumed.  The  barley 
fhould  be  boiled  fome  time  before  the  other 
ingredients  are  put  in.  This,  with  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  drams  of  purified  nitre,  or  fal- 
prunel,  will  not  only  be  a proper  drink,  but 
prove  an  exceeding  good  medicine,  A tea- 
cupful of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours, 
or  oftner,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third  be  ve- 
ry great. 

The  above  liquors  mud  all  be  drank  a littld 
warm.  They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  but  more  freely  af- 
terwards, in  order  to  aflid  in  carrying  off  the 
morbid  matter  by  the  different  excretions.  We 
have  mentioned  a variety  of  liquors,  that  the 
patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  that 
which  is  mod  agreeable;  and  that,  when  tiled 
of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  mud  be  very  fpare  and 
light.  All  forts  of  meats,  and  even  chicken- 
broths,  are  to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allow- 
ed groat-gruel,  panada,  or  light  bread  boil- 
ed in  water,  and  afterwards  drained;  to  which 

may  be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and 
3 a little 
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a little  fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  pala- 
table. He  may  eat  roafted  apples  with  fugar, 
toafled  bread  with  jelly  of  currants  fpread  up- 
on it,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially 
in  an  hot  feafon,  to  have  frelh  air  frequently 
Jet  into  his  chamber.  This  however  muft  al- 
ways be  done  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  en- 
danger his  catching  cold. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  load  the  patient 
with  bed-cloaths,  ; under  the  pretence  of  ma- 
king him  fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the 
cold.  This  cuftom  has  many  ill  effects.  It  in- 
creafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues  the  pa- 
tient, and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting,  the  per- 
fpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  effect. 
It  relieves  the  head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of 
the  blood  to  the  brain.  But  this  pofiure  ought 
never  to  be  continued  too  long:  And  if  the  pa- 
tient be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe 
to  let  him  lie  kill,  only  railing  his  head  with 
pillows,  &c. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe-  water,  with  a little 
nitre  diffolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the 
patient.  This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fliould  be  often  walhed 
with  warm  water,  mixed  with  honey,  and  a little 
■vinegar ; or  a decoclion  of  figs  in  barley-- water, &c. 

His 
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His  feet  and  hands  ought  like  wife  frequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  efpecially  if 
the  head  be  affected. 

I he  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy 
as  poffible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing 
that  difturbs  the  mind  is  hurtful.  Even  too 
much  light,  or  any  thing  that  affects  the  fenfes, 
is  to  be  avoided  Idis  attendants  fhould  be  as 
few  as  poffible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too 
often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather 
to  be  foothed  than  contradicted  ; even  the  pro- 
mife  of  what  he  craves  will  often  fatisfy  him 
as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other 

fevers  arifmg  from  too  great  a quantity,  ,and 
too  rapid  a motion  of  the  blood,  bleeding 
is  of  the  greateft  importance.  This  operation 
ought  always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear, 
. The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If  after  the  firfh 
bleeding  the  fever  feems  to  rife,  and  the  pulfe 
feels  hard,  there  will  be  a neceffity  for  repeating 
it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third  time,  which  may 
be  done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four  hours,  as  the  fymptoms  require. 
If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is 
tolerably  eafy  after  the  firft  bleeding,  it  ought 
not  to  be  repeated  till  neceflary. 

The  cooling  febrifuge  draught,  recommend- 
ed in  the  intermitting  fever,  page  177.  will  like- 

wife 
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wife  be  very  proper  here ; only  the  brandy 
muft  be  left  out,  and  half  a dram  of  purified 
nitre  added  in  its  Head. 

If  the  above  cannot  be  conveniently  obtain- 
ed,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet 
fpirit  of  vitriol  may  be  made  into  a draught, 
with  an  ounce  of  rofe-water,  two  ounces  of 
common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fimple 
fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  1 his  draught 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  hours 
while  the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards,  once  in 
five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflitited  with  reaching,  or 
an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  af- 
fift  Nature’s  attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  ca- 
momile tea  or  lukewarm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  belly  be  bound,  the  patient  ought 
daily  to  receive  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water 
with  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil 
or  frefh  butter.  If  this  has  not  the  defired  ef- 
fect, a tea- fpoonful  of  magnefia  alba,  or  cream 
of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put  into  his  drink. 
He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes, 
yoafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  loth,  1 ith,  or  12  th  day,  the  pulfe 
becomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  m oilier,  and  the 
urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fediment,  there 
is  reafon  to  expert  a favourable  iflue  to  the  dif- 
eafe*  Lut  if,  inftead  of  thofe  fymptoms,  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and 
Ids  breathing  becomes  difficult  j with  a ftupor,  tre- 
mors 
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mors  of  the  nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  &c, 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will 
be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  plaifters  muft  be  ap-. 
plied  to  the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  thighs,  &c. 
and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
as  ftrong  wine- whey,  negas,  fago-gruel,  and  fuch 
like. 

* 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceflary  du- 
ring the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient; 
begins  to  recover.  By  neglecting  that,  many 
relapfe,  or  fall  into  other  difeafes,  and  continue 
valetudinary  for  life.  Tho’  the  body  be  weak 
after  a fever,  yet  the  food  for  fome  time  ought 
to  be  rather  cleanfing  than  of  too  nourilhing  a 
nature.  The  perfon  fhould  take  great  care  not 
to  exceed  in  any  thing.  Too  much  food,  drink, 
ileep,  exercife,  company,  & c.  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  perfon  fhould  not  attempt  to 
purfue  ftudy,  or  any  thing  that  requires  intenfe 
thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  be  bad,  or  the  perfon  be 
troubled  at  times  with  feverifh  heats,  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  jefuites  bark  in  cold  water  will  be 
of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengtlien  the  ftomach,  and  help 
to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well 
recovered,  he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxa- 
tive. An  ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna, 
may  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  manna  diflolved 
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in  the  decoction  ; afterwards  it  may  be  ftrain- 
cd,  and  a tea- cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it 
operates.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice 
or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  interveening  betwixt 
each  dofe. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments 
ought  not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour 
after  a fever,  but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their, 
Itrength  and  fpirits  be  recruited. 


Of  the  PLEURISY. 

The  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane,  called  the  pleura,  which  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  breaft.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  the 
moift  and  the  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient 
fpits  freely ; but  in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at 
all.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
which  is  called  the  fpurious  or  hajlard  pleurify,  in 
which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly 
affects  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs.  This  dif- 
eafe abounds  among  labouring  people,  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  a 
fanguine  conflitution.  It  is  molt  frequent  in 
the  fpring-feafon. 

CAUSE  S.  • The  pleurify  is  occafioned 
by  whatever  obftrufts  the  perfpiration  ; as  cold 
northerly  winds,  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot,  fleeping  without  doors  on  the 
damp  ground;  wet  cloaths;  plunging  the  body 
mto  cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to  the  cold  air 

when 
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when  covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may  likewifeJ 
be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors  ; by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  • as  old  ul- 
cers, Hikes,  fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c. ; 
the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the 
itch,  the  mealies,  or  the  fmall-pox.  Thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  neglect  it,  to 
be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body 
too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  cloaths,  &c.  len- 
ders it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  voilent  exercife, 
as  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  fupport- 
ins:  great  weights,  efpecially  on  the  breaft.  The 
very  make  of  the  body  fometimes  predifpofes 
perfons  to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheft,  a ftrait- 
nefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

' SYMPTOM  S. This,  like  moft  other 

fevers  begins  with  chillnefs  and  Ihiveiing, 
which  are  followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  reftlefs- 
nefs.  To  thefe  fucceed  a violent  pricking  pain, 
in  one  of  the  fides  amonglt  the  ribs.  Some- 
times the  pain  extends  towards  the  backbone, 
fometimes  "towards  the  forepart  of  the  breaft, 
and  at  other  times  towards  the  fhoulder-blades. 
The  pain  is  generally  moft  violent  when  the  pa- 
tient draws  in  his  breath.  , h 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  generally  hard,  the 
urine  high  coloured ; and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is 
covered  with  a tough  cruft,  or  huffy  coat.  1 he 
patient’s  fpittle  is  at  firft  thin,  but  afterwards 
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it  becomes  groffer,  and  is  often  {freaked  with 
blood. 

REGIME  N. — - Nature  endeavours  to 
carry  off  this  difeafe  either  by  a critical  dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  &c.  or  by  ex- 
pectoration, fweat,  loofe  {tools,  thick  urine, 
&c.  When  the  violence  of  the  fever  is  not 
broken  by  thefe,  or  other  evacuations,  it  of- 
ten ends  in  an  abfcefs  or  fuppuration  ; to  which 
enfues  an  ulcer,  mortification,  and  death. 

The  violence  of  this  difeafe  may  generally 
be  checked  by  leffening  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting  the  hu- 
mours, and  promoting  expectoration,  &c. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former 
difeafe,  muff  be  cool,  {lender,  and  diluting. 
The  patient  mult  avoid  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard 
of  digeftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifliment, 
as  flefti,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every 
thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink 
muff  be  fweat  whey,  or  decoctions  and  infu- 
fions  of  the  pectoral  and  balfamic  vegetables. 

Take  a table-fpoonful  of  linfeed,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  liquorice- root  fliced,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot.  Put  thefe 
ingredients  in  a clofe  veffel,  pour  on  them  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  ftand  near 
a fire  for  eight  or  ten  hours ; afterwards  {train 
oft  the  liquor;  of  which  the  patient  may  take 
a cupful  frequently  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

Earley  water  fweetened  with  honey,  or 
Sharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants,  is  like- 

® b wife 
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wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  iii 
three  Englifli  pints  of  water  to  two,  which  mull 
afterwards  be  {trained.  The  decoction  of  figs, 
raifins,  and  barley,  &c.  recommended  in  the 
continual  fever,  page  1 86.  is  here  likewife  very 
proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors  are 
not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time, 
but  the  patient  ought,  in  a manner,  to  keep 
continually  fipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his 
mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food 
and  drink  muft  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
every  way  eafy,  as  directed  under  the  forego- 
ing difeafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to 
be  bathed  in  warm  water  ; and  he  may  fome* 
times  fit  up  in  bed  for  a fhort  fpace,  in  order  to 
relieve  his  head. 

M E D I C I N E. Almoft  every  perfori 

knows  when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent 
pain  of  the  fide,  and  a quick,  hard  pulfe,  that 
bleeding  is  iieceffary.  When  thefe  fymptoms 
appear,  the  fooner  this  operation  is  pei  formed 
the  better;  and  the  quantity  at  firft  muft  be 
pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to 
bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once, 
in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify,  has  a much 
greater  effect  than  feveral  repeated  fmall  bleed- 
ings. An  adult  perfon  may  lofe  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly 
known  that  he  is  feized  with  a pleurify.  For 

a younger 
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a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a delicate  confti- 
tution,  the  quantity  mult  be  lefs.  - 

If  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  Hitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fliould  continue,  it 
will  be  necelfary,  at  the  diltance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces 
more.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate, 
and  the  blood  Ihows  a Itrong  bully  coat,  a third 
or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If 
the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the  pulfe  becomes 
fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  freely  of  a 
brown  or  reddifh  colour,  bleeding  ought  not 
to  be  repeated.  This  operation  is  feldom  ne- 
celfary  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fe- 
ver, and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed  with- 
out the  advice  of  a phyfician,  unlefs  in  the  moft 
urgent  circurtiftances, 

The  blood  may  be  many-  ways  attenu- 
ated without  letting  it  olf.  There  are  like- 
wife  many  things  that  may  be  done  to  eafe 
the  pain  of  the  lide  befides  bleeding.  Thus., 
after  the  firft  or  fecond  bleeding,  emol- 
lient fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
affected.  Thefe  may  be  made  by  boiling  a 
handful  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and 
common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  vegetables, 
in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs 
may  be  either  put  into  a bag,  and  applied  warm 
to  the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  de- 
coction, afterwards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to 
to  the  part  affected,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
the  patient  can  eafily  bear.  As  the  cloths  grow 

cook 
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cool,  they  muff:  be  changed,  and  great  care  ta- 
ken that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  An 
ox’s  bladder  may  be  half  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient. 
Fomentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  by 
relaxing  the  veflels,  prevent  the  flagnation  of 
the  blood  and  other  humours. 

The  fide  may  likewife  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  a little  of  the  following  liniment.  Take 
two  table-  fpoonfuls  of  the  oil  of  fweet  al- 
monds, olives,  or  any  other  fweet  oil,  and  two 
tea  fpoonfuls  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  : Shake 
them  well  together,  and  rub  about  a tea  fpoon- 
ful  upon  the  fide,  with  a warm  hand,  three  or 
four  times  a- day. 

Some  recommend  dry  applications  to  the  af- 
fected fide,  as  burnt  oats,  toafted  bread,  &c. 
But  thefe,  tho’  they  may  be  ufeful,  are  not  fo 
proper  as  moift  ones.  Could  it  be  properly 
conducted,  we  would  recommend  putting  the 
patient  into  a bath  of  warm  milk  and  water, 
in  which  emollient  vegetables  had  been  boiled; 
but  as  this  cannot  always  be  obtained,  we  fhall 
recommend  what  is  in  every  perfon’s  power, 
viz.  to  apply  foft  poultices,  or  cataplafms  to  the 
part  affected.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  wheat- bread 


and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage. 
We  have  often  leen,  and  even  felt,  the  benefit 

of  young  cabbage-leaves  applied  warm  to  the 

fide 
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fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax,  but 
like  wife  draw  off  a little  moifture,  and  may 
prevent  the  neceflity  of  bliliering  plaifters ; 
which,  however,  when  other  things  fail,  muft 
be  applied. 

If  the  ftitch  continues  after  repeated  bleed- 
ings, fomentations,  &c.  a bliftering  plaifter  muff 
be  laid  upon  the  part  affected,  and  buffered  to 
remain  for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures 
a difcharge  from  the  fide,  but  actually  thins 
the  blood,  and  by  that  means  affifts  in  remo- 
ving the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

To  prevent  a ftrangury  when  the  bliftering 
plaifter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of 
the  following  emuifton.  lake  an  ounce  of 
fweet  almonds  blanched,  and  beat  them  well  in 
a mortar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fine  fugar. 
Then  diftolve  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in 
an  Lnglifh  quart  of  barley-water  warm.  Let 
it  ftand  till  cool,  and  afterwards  pour  it  by 
little  and  little  upon  the  almonds  and  fu- 
gar,  continually  rubbing  them  till  the  liquor 
becomes  uniformly  white  or  milky.  After- 
wards ftrain  it,  and  let  the  patient  ufe  it  for  or- 
dinary drink.  A quart  bottle,  at  leaft,  may  be 
drank  daily. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  a clyfter  of  warm 
water,  or  of  barley-water  in  which  a handful 
of  mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable, 
has  been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This 
v/ill  not  only  empty  the  bt  wels,  but  have  the 
effect  of  a warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  in- 
ferior 
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ferior  vifcera,  which  will  help  to  make  a deri*  . 
vation  from  the  bread. 

The  expectoration,  or  fpitting,  may  be  pro- 
moted by  {harp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  medi- 
cines. For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxyr- 
mel  or  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  added  to  fix 
ounces  of  the  pe&oral  decoction,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  do- 
mach,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
or  oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup 
of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar- 
candy  powdered  as  will  make  an  electuary  of 
the  confidence  of  honey.  The  patient  may  take 
a little  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome, 

Should  oily  medicines  happen  to  prove 
naufeous,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two 
drams  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  diffolved  in 
half  an  Englilh  pint  of  barley-water,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  gum  mud  be  well  rubbed 
in  a mortar,  and  the  water  gradually  poured 
upon  it  till  it  be  quite  diffolved.  Three  or  four 
ounces  of  fimple  pennyroyal  water  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  above  quantity,  and  two  table- fpoon- 
fuls  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpiie,  but  has  a 
burning  heat  upon  his  {kin,  and  paffes  very  | 
little  water,  fome  fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitie 
and  camphire  will  be  of  ufe.  Two  drams  of 
the  former  may  be  rubbed  with  five  or  fix 
grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the  whole 
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divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  ta« 
ken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

But  the  belt  medicine,  which  fome  indeed 
reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  is  the 
decoction  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root.  Two 
ounces  of  the  root  grofsly  powdered  mull  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifh  pints  and  a half  water, 
till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed.  It  mull 
not  be  boiled  quickly,  but  gradually  fimmered 
over  a flow  fire.  After  bleeding,  and  other  e- 
vacuations  have  been  premifed,  the  patient  may 
take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
decoftion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will  bear 
it,  three  or  four  times  a- day.  If  it.fhould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple 
cinnamon-water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quan- 
tity of  deco&ion  above  mentioned,  or  it  may 
be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine  at 
once  promotes  perfpiration,  urine,  and  keeps 
the  belly  eafy,  it  bids  the  faireft  of  any  thing 
yet  known  to  anfwer  all  the  intentions  of  cure 
in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflammation  of  the 
breaft. 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines 
are  all  to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have 
mentioned  different  things,  on  purpofe  that 
people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  chufe  ; and 
likewife,  that  when  one  thing  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, they  may  make  ufe  of  another.  Different 
medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  diffe- 
rent periods  of  a diforder ; and  where  one  fails  of 

fuccefs, 
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fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be 
proper  to  try  another. 

Wiiat  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fe- 
ver, is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming 
fymptoms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irre- 
gular pulfe,  convulfive  motions,  &c.  Ihefe  are 
apt  to  fright  the  attendants,  and  induce  them 
to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding  the  patient, 
giving  him  ftrong  {Simulating  medicines,  or 
the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftruggles  of 
nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  {he 
ought  to  be  alhfled  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  neceffary,  as  the  fe- 
brile matter  is  now  ready  to  be  difcharged.  If 
the  patient’s  ftrength  however  be  much  ex- 
haufted  by  the  difeafe,  it  may  be  neceffary  at 
this  time  to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall 
draughts  of  wine-whey,  or  the  like.  _ .. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  wi 
be  proper,  after  the  patient  has  gathered  fufti- 
cient  ftrength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges, 
as  thofe  directed  under  the  acute  continual 
fever,  page  190.  He  ought  likewife  to mfe  a 
light  dfet  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his  drink  fliould 
be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  o a 

cleanfmg  nature.  . ,,  , . 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the 

taflard  or  /furious,  generally  goes  off  by  keep- 
ing warm  for  a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  di- 
luting  liquors,  and  obferving  a propel  regimen. 

l”S  is  known  by  a dry  cough  a quick 
pulfe,  and  a difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affected 
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fide,  which  laft  does  not  always  happen  in  the 
true  pleurify.  Sometimes  indeed  this  difeafe 
proves  obftinate,  and  requires  bleeding,  with 
cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  affe&ed  fide. 
Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of  nitrous,  and 
Other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to  effed  a 
cure. 

The  paraphrenitis , or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleuri- 
fy, and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of 
treatment,  that  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  confider 
it  as  a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and 
an  extreme  pain  of  the  part  affected,  which  is 
generally  augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing, 
drawing  in  the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to 
ftool,  making  water,  &c.  Hence  the  patient 
breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  boivels  to  pre- 
vent the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  is  reftlefs, 
anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often 
a delirium.  A convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon 
fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
fuppuration,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  five  the  pa- 
tient’s life  when  that  happens.  The  regimen 
and  medicine  are  in  all  relpecls  the  fame^as  in 
the  pleurify.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  in  this 
difeafe  emollient  clyfters  are  peculiarly  ufeful, 
as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means 
®raw  the  humours  from  the  part  afleded. 
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Of  aPERIPNEUMONY,  or  INFLAM- 
JV1  ATI  ON  of  the  LUNGS. 

As  this  difeafe  affects  an  organ  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  life,  it  mult  always  be  at- 
tended with  danger.  Thofe  who  abound  with 
thick  blood,  whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid, 
who  feed  upon  grofs  aliment,  and  drink  ftrong 
vifcid  liquors,  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It 
is  generally  fatal  to  perfons  of  a flat  breaft,  or 
narrow  cheft,  and  to  fuch  as  are  afflicted  with 
an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to  one 
lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole 
of  that  organ  is  affected ; in  which  cafe  the  dif- 
eafe can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pi- 
tuitous  matter,  obftruaing  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  called  a fpurious , or  bajlard  peripneu * 
many.  When  it  arifes  from  a thin  acrid  defluc- 
tion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denominated  a catar- 
rhal penpneumony , &c, 

CAUSE  S.— — An  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  it  fucceeds  to  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfy,  a 
pleurify,  &c.  It  arifes  from  the  fame  caufes  as 
a pleurify,  viz.  an  obftructed  perforation  from 
cold,  wet  cloaths,  &c.;  or  from  an  increased  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  by  violent  exercife,  the 
ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits,  and  fuch  like. 
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The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often  com- 
plicated ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a 
pleuro-peripneumony. 

SYMPTOM  S.~ Moft  of  the  fymptoms 

of  a pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs ; only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more 
foft,  and  the  pain  lefs  acute ; but  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  are 
generally  greater. 

REGIME  N. As  the  regimen  and  me- 

dicine are  in  all  refpects  the  fame  in  the  true  pe- 
ripneumony as  in  the  pleurify,  we  fhall  not  here 
repeat  them,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment 
of  that  difeafe.  It  may  not  however  be  impro- 
per to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be  more 
flender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  in- 
flammatory difeafe.  The  learned  Dr  Arbuth- 
not  aflerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fufficient 
to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decoctions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel- roots  in  warm 
water  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both  for 
drink  and  nouriftiment.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends the  ftcarn  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the 
breath,  which  ferves  as  a kind  of  internal  fo- 
mentation, and  helps  to  attenuate  the  impacted 
humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofe  {tools,  but  is 
not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  flop- 
ped, but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  emol- 
lient clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpu- 
nous  or  bajlard  peripneumony  is  occafioned 
by  a vifcid  pituitous  matter  obftructing  the  vef- 
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fels  of  the  lungs.  It  commonly  attacks  the 
old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  or  wet 
feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot 
by  turns,  has  a limall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe 
of  weight  upon  his  bread,  breathes  with  diffi- 
culty, and  fometimes  complains  of  a pain  and 
giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  commonly 
pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  perip- 
neum'ony,  mud  be  very  dender,  as  weak  broths 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  le^ 
mo,n,  &c,  His  drink  may  be  thin  water- gruel 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  a decoCtion  of  fen- 
nel root,  liquorice,  and  roots  of  quick  grafs.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three 
Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  diarpen- 
ed  with  a little  currant  jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  pro- 
per at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe ; but  if  the 
patient’s  fpittle  be  pretty  thick,  or  well  con- 
coded,  neither  of  them  are  necedary.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  adid  the  expectoration  by  fome 
of  the  foft  balfamic  medicines,  recommended 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify.  Blidering 
plaiders  have  generally  a good  effeCt,  and  ought 
to  be  applied  pretty  early,  dhey  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  neck  or  ancles,  or  both,  if  ne- 
celfary. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  mud  be  bled,  if 
his  drength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle 
purge  adminidered,  Afterwards  his  belly  may 

be 
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be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expe&oration 
promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum-ammo- 
niac, recommended  in  the  pleurify,  page  198. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does 
not  yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  the  other 
means  mentioned  above,  it  commonly  ends  in 
a fuppuration,  which  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous, 
according  to  the  part  where  it  is  fituate.  When 
this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks 
outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged  by  the 
wound. 

Sometimes  the  fuppuration  happens  within 
the  fubftance  or  body  of  the  lungs  5 in  which 
cafe  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  ex- 
pectoration; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  bieaft,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs.,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion 
made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

Ie  the  patient’s  flrength  does  not  return  af- 
ter the  inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  remo- 
ved ; if  his  pulfe  continues  quick  tho’  foft,  his 
breathing  difficult  and  opprefled  ; if  he  has  cold 
ffiivenngs  at  times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips 
dry  ; and  if  he  complains  of  thirft,  and  want 
of  appetite  ; there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  a fup- 
puration is  going  on,  and  that  a phthifis  or 
confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  fhall 
therefore  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  that  difeafe. 
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A confumption  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concre- 
tion of  the  lungs from  an  empyema,  a ner- 
vous atrophy,  &c. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  obferves, that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one  tenth  part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  about  London.  1 here  is  rea- 
son to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  ftnce 
that  time  ; and  we  know  for  certain,  that  they 
are  not  lefs  fatal  in  feveral  other  towns  in  Eng- 
land than  in  London. 

Young  perfons  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  thirty,  of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high 
ihoulders,  and  flat  breafts,  are  moft  liable  to 
this  difeafe. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  great  ufe  of  animal  food,  and  ftrong 
liquors,  the  general  application  to  fedentary 
employments,  and  the  great  quantity  of  pit- 
coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere, 
or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSE  S.— — It  has  already  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  inflammations  of  the  breaft  often  end 
in  an  impofthume  : Confequently  whatever  pre- 
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difpofes  to  thofe  difeafes  rauft  likewife  be  con- 
fidered  as  a caufe  of  confumptions. 

Many  other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  hu- 
mours, may  likewife  occaflon  confumptions; 
as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil, 
the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afthma,  fmall  pox, 
mealies,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  it  will  be 
necellary  to  point  out  its  caufes  more  particu- 
larly, in  order  that  people  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are  : 

Want  of  exercife.  Hence  it  comes  to 

pafs,  that  this  difeafe  is  fo  common  amonglt 
the  inhabitants  of  great  towns,  who  follow  fe- 
dentary  employments,  and  likewife  amongft 
the  rich,  who  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of 
labouring  for  their  bread. 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  Air 

which  {lagnates,  or  is  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  is  extremely  hurt- 

^U^t0  t^ie  lungs»  and  often  corrodes  the  tender 
velfels  of  that  neceflary  organ. 

Violent  paffions,  or  affe&ions  of  the 

mind;  as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or 
clofe  application  to  the  lludy  of  abftrufe  arts 
or  fciences,  &c. 

• Excessive  evacuations;  as  fweating, 

diarrhoeas,  diabetes,  exceflive  venery,  the  fluor 
albus,  an  over-difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux, 
giving  fuck  too  long,  &c. 
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The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the 
feet,  bleeding  of  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iflues, 
ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Changing  fuddenly  from  a hot  to  & 

very  cold  climate,  or  whatever  greatly  leffens 
the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceffive  debaucheries. 

Late  watching,  and  drinking  of  ftrong  liquors, 
which  generally  go  together,  can  hardly  fail 
to  deftroy  the  lungs.  Hence  the  bon  companion 
generally  falls  a facrifice  to  this  difeafe. 

Infection.  Confumptions  are  often 

caught  by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  ; for  which 
realon  this  fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  can- 
not be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt 
thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers 

who  fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  for- 
ward, or  preffing  upon  their  ftomachs  and 
breafts,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  fhoemakers,  ccc.  of- 
ten die  of  confumptions. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date 

their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night- 
air,  wet  cloaths,  and  fuch  like,  than  from  all 

° Sharp,  feline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  fre- 
quently  the  caufe  of  confumptions.  < 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  of- 
often  owing  to  an  hereditary  taint ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 
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r SYMPTOM  S. This  difeafe  generally 

begins  with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues 
for  fome  months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit 
after  eating  be  excited  by  it,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  fear  an  approaching  confumption. 
The  patient  complains  of  a more  than  ufual 
de  gree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppreffion  of  the 
breaft,  efpecially  after  motion ; his  fpittle  is  of 
a faltifh  tafte,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  blood. 
He  is  apt  to  be  fad ; his  appetite  is  bad,  and  his 
thirft  great.  There  is  generally  a fenfe  of  weight 
on  the  breaft,  with  a quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe  ; tho’ 
fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full,  and  rather 
hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms  of  a 
beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a 
greenifh,  white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is 
extenuated  by  the  hectic  fever  and  colliquative 
fvveats,  which  mutually  fucceed  one  another, 
viz.  the  one  towards  the  night,  and  the  other 
in  the  morning.  A loofenefs,  and  exceflive  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymp- 
toms at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  pa- 
tient. There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  fluflies  af- 
ter eating;  the  fingers  become  remarkably 
fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs 
fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the 
total  lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes, 
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the  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  ffiow  the  immediate  approach 
of  death,  which  however  the  patient  leldom 
believes  to  be  fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufual  pro- 
grefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  if  not  ear- 
ly checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at  de* 
fiance. 

R EGIME  N. On  the  firft  appearance 


of  this  difeafe,  if  the  patient  lives,  in  a large 
town,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  confined, 
he  ought  immediately  to  quit  it,  and  to  make 
choice  of  a fituation  in  the  country,  where  the- 
air  is  pure,  dry  and  free.  Here  he  mull  not  re- 
main inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  ex- 
ercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  belt  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride 
cn  horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great 
deal  of  motion  without  much  fatigue.^  Such 
as  cannot  bear  this  kind  of  exercife,  muft  make 
ufe  of  a machine.  A long  journey,  as  it  a- 
mufes  the  mind  by  a continual. change  of  ob- 
iccts,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame 
around  over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  deaths, 
damp  beds,  or  fuch  like.  At  any  rate,  the  pa- 
tient muft  ride  ; his  life  depends  upon  it ; and 
it  is  aim  oft  an  infallible  remedy,  if  begun  m 

time,  and  duly  perfifted  in.  , 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom 
recommend  riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  pa- 
rent is  either  unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady 
is  become  incurable.  Patients  are  always  apt 
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to  trifle  with  every  thing  that  is  in  their  own 
power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of  the  com- 
mon actions  of  life  fhould  prove  a remedy  in 
an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  reject 
it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from 
medicine,  merely  becaufe  it  is  unknown. 

Those  who  haveftrength  and  courage  to  un- 
dertake a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expert  great 
advantage  from  it.  This  has  frequently  cured 
a confumption  after  the  patient  was  thought 
to  be  in  the  laft  ftage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where 
medicine  had  proved  ineffectual.  It  is  reafon- 
able  from  hence  to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage 
were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would  feldom 
fail  to  perform  a cure. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to 
carry  as  much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them 
as  will  ferve  for  the  whole  time  they  are  at 
fea.  As  milk  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits  and  the 
bi  oth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals 
which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
neceiTary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be 
undertaken,  if  poflible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon, 

and  that  they  ought  to  be  towards  a warmer 
climate. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voy- 
age may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate, 
as  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal : and 
if  they  find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree 
vvith  them,  they  fhould  continue  there,  at  leak 
■ their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next 
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Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would, 
recommend  a due  attention  to  the  diet.  The 
patient  muft  eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  his  drink  muft  be 
of  a foft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  muft 
be  calculated  to  leffen  the  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  abate  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood. 
For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  keep  ftrictly 
to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone 
Is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole 
materia  medica. 

Asses  milk  is  generally  reckoned  prefer- 
able to  any  other ; but  it  cannot  always  be  ob- 
tained ; beudes,  it  is  generally  taken  as  a medi- 
cine, whereas,  to  produce  any  confideraDle  ef- 
fects, it  ought  in  a manner  to  make  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  patient’s  food.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  that  a gill  or  two  of  affes  milk,  drank 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be 
able  to  produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the 
humours  in  a fhort  time  ; but  when  people  do 
not  perceive  its  effects  foon,  they  lofe  hope, 
and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very  fclaom 
performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious;  iu  is 
commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  final! 
quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects 
from  affes  milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which 
threatened  a confumption  of  the  lungs;  and 
do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this  period,  that 

It  would  feldorn  fail ; tut  if  it  be  delayed 

till 
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till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

Asses  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poffible,  in 
its  natural  warmth,  and  in  the  quantity  of  half 
an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  leak 
thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along 
with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

If  ahes  milk  £hou!d  happen  to  purge  the  pa- 
tient,, it  may  be  mixed  with  old  conferve  of 
roles,  which  is  itfelf  a valuable  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  If  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  pow- 
der of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its  head. 
Afles  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  "warm 
in  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient 
into  a fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would 
be  proper  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive 
cafes  have  been  performed  by  break- milk.  Could 
this  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we 
would  recommend  it  preferably  to  any  other. 
It  is  better  if  the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the 
break  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  I knew  a 
man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch  a degree  of  weak- 
nefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn, 
himfelf  in  bed.  Iiis  wife  was  at  that  time  gi- 
ving fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he 
fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to  reap  any 
advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy. 
Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it, 

he 
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lie  continued  to  fuck  her  till  perfectly  recover- 
ed, and  is  at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter- milk  to  any  other,  and 
it  - certainly  is  a very  valuable  medicine,  if 
the  ftomach.  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  a- 
gree  with  every  perfon  at  firft;  and  is  there- 
fore often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient  trial. 
It  fliould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the 
quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to 
be  almoft  the  foie  food.  I never  knew  it  fuc- 
ceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almoft  entirely  li- 
ved upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any, 
and  tho’  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of 
affes  or  mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by 
adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water, 
or  allowing  it  to  ftand  for  fome  hours,  and  af- 
terwards taking  off  the  cream.  If  it  fliould 
notwithftanding  lie  heavy  on  the  ftomach,  a 
table-fpoonful  of  rum  or  brandy,  and  a bit  of 
loaf-fugar,  may  be  put  into  half  an  Englifh 

pint. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fliould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not 
been  accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  butflefli  and 
ftrong  liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  or  thofe 
who  fall  into  consumptions.  We  do  not  how- 
ever advife  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them 
off  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous.  It 

will  be  neceffary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  once  a- 
v day 
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flay  of  tlie.^lelh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  ra- 
ther to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens,  veal, 
lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  drink 
a little  wine  made  into  negas,  or  diluted  with 
twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  vViter,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it 
off  altogether.  ' 

These  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives 
to  a diet  confiding  folely  of  milk  and  vege^ 
tables,  which  the  fooner  the  patient  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  the  better.  Rice  and  milk,  or 
barley  and  milk  boiled,  with  a little  fugar,  is 
very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted,  baked, 
or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant-berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in 
milk,  &c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  pre- 
ferves,  &c.  of  ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be 
eat  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve 
Oi  lofes,  preferved  plumbs,  cherries,  See. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet 
confifting  folely  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables^ 
with  milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  de- 
pended on  in  a beginning  confumption.  If  the 
patient  Las  ftrength  and  fufficient  refolution  to 
perfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will  feldom  be  difap- 
pointed  of  a cure.  ^ 

In  a populous  town  in  England,  where  con- 
fumptions  are  very  common,  I have  frequently 
fcen  confumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent 
to  the  country  with  orders  to  ride,  and  live 
upon  milk  and  vegetables,  return  in  a few 
*ftont  is  quite  plump,  and  free  of  any  complaint. 

This 
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This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpecially 
when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  advan- 
ced ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuc- 
cefs  was  to  be  expe£ted ; where  it  failed,  I ne- 
ver knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he 
muft  be  fupported  by  rich  broths  and  jellies,  &c. 
Some  recommend  fhell-fifh  in  this  diforder,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  with  reafon  ; they  are 
very  nourilhing,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  cool 
the  blood,  and  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours. All  the  food  and  drink  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of 
frefli  chyle  fliould  opprefs  the  lungs,  and  too 
much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy 
and  chearful  as  poflible.  Confumptions  are  of- 
ten occafloned  by  a melancholly  caft  of  mind ; 
for  which  reafon,  muflc,  chearful  company,  and 
every  thing  that  inlpires  mirth,  are  highly  be- 
neficial. The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  lei  t a-^ 
lone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to 
render  them  worfe. 

M E D I C I N E. Tho’  we  know  no  me- 

dicine that  will  cure  a confirmed  confumption  ; 
tt  the  following  things  may  be  of  fermce,  m 
fome  of  the  more  violent  fymptoms 

TN  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cougn 
fome times  be  appealed  by  bleed.ng;  and 
expectoration  promoted  by  the  followmg  medi- 
cines. Take  frefh  fipll*  gum-ammomac , a 
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powdered  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  ; beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
if  the  mafs  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little  of 
any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This 
may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  lize, 
and  four,  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum-am- 
moniac, as  it  is  called,  is  like  wife  a proper  me- 
dicine in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be 
prepared  and  ufed  as  dire&ed  page  198. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fugar- candy  may  likewife  be  u- 
fed.  Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fim- 
mered  together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a flow  fire, 
and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time 
when  the  cough  is  troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to 
load  the  patient’s  ftomach  with  balfamic  medi- 
cines, and  at  the  fame  time  to  drench  him  with 
decoctions,  infufions,  &c.  of  the  pectoral  vege- 
tables. The  former  of  thefe,  inftead  of  remo- 
ving the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  tend  rather  to 
increafe  it,  by  heating  the  blood,  while  the  lat- 
ter pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and  prove 
every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is 
ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medi- 
cines of  a (harp  and  cleanfing  nature. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  re- 

E e commend 
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commend  infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as 
ground-ivy,  the  lefl’er  centaury,  camomile  flowr 
ers,  or  water- trefoil.  Thefe  infufions  may 
be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen  the 
flomach,  promote  digeftion,  rectify  the  blood, 
and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
of  dilution,  and  quench  third:  much  better  than 
things  that  are  lufcious  or  fvveet. 

Bet  if  the  patient  fpits  blood,  he  ought  to 
life  the  following  decoction  for  his  ordinary 
drink.  Take  an  ounce  of  comfrey-root,  of  li- 
quorice and  marfli- mallow  roots,  each  half 
an  ounce.  Boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of 
water  to  one.  If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  acid  e* 
lixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this  decoction  when 
cold,  it  wall  be  a very  proper  medicine.  A 
tea  cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  at  pleaiure. 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants 
and  feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature, 
from  which  decoctions  or  infufions  may  be  prer 
pared  with  the  fame  intention,  as  the  orches,, 
the  quince  feed,  coltsfoot,  linleed,  farfaparil- 
la,  & c.  It  is  not  neceifary  to  mention  the  dif- 
ferent forms  in  which  thefe  may  be  ufed.  Simple 
infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  neceflary,  and 
the  dofe  may  be  at  difcretion. 

The  couferye  of  roles  is  here  peculiarly  pia- 
per  It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decoction 
above  prefcribed,  or  eat  by  itielf.  No  benefit 
is  to  be  expected  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  me- 
dicine. I never  knew  it  of  any  fervice  unlefs 

where 
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where  three  or  four  ounces  at  lead  were  ufed 
daily.  In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce  ve- 
ry extraordinary  effects,  and  would  recom- 
mend it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  op- 
preflion  of  the  bread,  and  the  hectic  fymptom3 
fhow  that  an  impodhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs, 
we  would  recommend  the  jefuites  bark,  that 
being  the  only  drug  which  has  any  chance  to 
counteracd  the  tendency  which  the  humours 
then  have  to  putrefaction. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  di- 
vided into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which 
one  may  be  taken  every  three  hours  through 
the  day,  in  a little  fyrup,  or  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  mav 
be  made  into  an  eleduary,  with  the  conferve  of 
i’ofes,  thus.  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter 
of  a pound,  jefuites  bark  in  powder  an  ounce, 
fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will 
make  it  of  the  confidence  of  honey.  This  quan- 
tity will  ferve  the  patient  four  or  live  days,  and 
may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance 
tnay  infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be 
the  bed  medium  for  extrading  the  virtues  of 
that  drug.  Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder 
may  be  infufed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  half 
an  Englifli  pint  of  water.  Afterwards  let  it  be 
palled  through  a fine  drainer,  and  an  ordinary- 

tea- 
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tea- cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 
day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while 
there  are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  bread; ; but  when  it  is  certainly  known, 
that  matter  is  collecting  there,  it  is  the  only- 
medicine  upon  which  any  ftrefs  can  bo  laid. 
Few  patients  have  resolution  enough  to  give 
the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  otherwife  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
great  benefit  might  be  reapt  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  an  impofthume 
in  the  breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit 
up  nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient 
muft  endeavour  to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by 
drawing  in  the  fleams  of  Warm  water  or  vine- 
gar with  his  breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or 
bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  burft 
within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged 
by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  burfting 
of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  Suf- 
focating the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter is  great,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  exhauft- 
ed,  this  is  apt  to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the  patient 
is  ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon,  and  fhould  have 
volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the 
cough  and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may 
be  fome  hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time 
ought  to  be  light,  but  reftorative,  as  fmall  chic- 
ken-broths, fago  gruel,  rice-milk,  See.  the  drink, 
butter-milk,  or  whey  fweetened  with  honey. 

This 
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This  is  likewife  a proper  time  for  uftng  the  je- 
luites  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  before  di- 
rected. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fliould  dif- 
charge  itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  break,  be- 
twixt the  pleura~and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion, 
as  has  already  been  obferved.  As  this  operation 
muft  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is 
ry  or  us  to  defcribe  it.  We  (hall 
only  obferve,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people 
are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance 
the  patient  has  for  his  life.  It  is  indeed  a pity 
that  this  operation,  like  moft  others,  is  gene- 
rally delayed  till  too  late.  When  the  whole 
mafs  of  humours  is  tainted,  the  body  wafted 
and  the  ftrength  decayed,  it  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  fave  the  patient’s  life  by  an  operation. 


A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a 

wafting  or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  dif- 
ficuhy  of  breathing.  It  is  attended  with  indi- 
gehion,  weaknefs,  and  want  of  appetite,  &c. 
Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  in- 
Ulge  m fpmtuous  liquors,  or  who  breathe 

difeafe.  me  m°ft  liable  t0  this 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure 
or  a nervous  conlumption,  a light  and  nourifli- 

and  tt^’  r"0f  ?h  ,°f  eXerdfe  ’n  a f,ce  °Pen  air 
en  L n UCh  bHterS  35  brace  “dfirengthl 
“ thell0mach  ; « the  jefuites  bark,  genian- 

root. 
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root,  camomile,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in 
wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  pro- 
mote the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a- 
day  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 

The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  aflifts  nature  in  the  preparation 
of  good  blood.  It  is  made  by  putting  three 
ounces  of  the  filings  of  fteel  or  iron  into  a bottle 
of  Rhenifli  wine,  and  allowing  it  to  digeft  for 
three  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle.  Af- 
terwards the  wine  muft  be  filtered  for  ufe.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

Agreeable  amufements,  chearful  company, 
and  riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all 
medicines  in  this  difeafe.  For  this  reafon,  wheil 
the  patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend 
a long  journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  mod  likely 
means  to  reftore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption  can- 
not be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  dif- 
eafe by  which  it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a 
confumption  proceeds  from  the  fcrophula  of 
king’s  evil,  from  the  fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the 
veneral  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the 
regimen  and  medicine  directed  accordingly. 

When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind 
occafion  a confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be 

reftrained. 
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rcftrained,  but  the  patient’s  ftrcngth  muft  be 
reftored  by  gentle  exercife,  nourifhing  diet, 
and  generous  cordials,  &c.  Young  and  de- 
licate mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by 
giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive 
their  ftrcngth  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they 
ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or  give  it 
another  nurfe,  otherwifc  they  cannot  expect  a 
cure. 

Before  quitting  this  fubject,  we  would  ear- 
neftly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wilh  to  avoid 
confumptions,  to  take  as  much  exercife  with- 
out doors  as  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air, 
and  to  ftudy  fbbriety.  Confumptions  owe  their 
prefent  increafe  not  a little  to  the  faftiionable 
mode  of  fpending  every  evening  over  a punch- 
bowl, or  a bottle  of  wine.  rI  hefe  liquors  not 
only  fpoil  the  appetite,  and  hurt  the  digeftion, 
but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the 
whole  conftitution  on  fire. 


The  SLOW  or  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Nervous  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  the 
increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary  employments  ; 
as  this  difeafe  commonly  attacks  perfons  of  a 
weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  exercife,  eat 
little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpi- 
ntous  liquors. 

CAUSES. 


Nervous  fevers  are  occaft- 

oncd 
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oned  by  whatever  deprefles  the  fpirits,  or  impo- 
verishes the  blood ; as  grief,  fear  and  anxiety, 
want  of  keep,  intenfe  thought ; living  on  poor 
watery  diet , as  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  me- 
lons, mulhrooms,  &c.  They  are  likewife  occafi- 
oned  by  damp,  confined,  or  unwholefome  air. 
Hence  they  are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons, 
and  prove  moil  fatal  to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty, 
low  houfes,  crouded  Rreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  or 
fuch  like  places. 

Persons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  bro- 
ken by  exceflive  venery,  frequent  falivations, 
too  free  an  ufe  of  purgative  medicines,  01  the 


like,  are  very  liable  to  this  dileafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  cloaths,  lleeping  in  the  fun, 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  exceflive  fatigue, 
and  whatever  obkru&s  the  perfpiration,  or  caufes 
a fpafmodic  ftricture  of  the  folids,  may  likewife 
occafion  nervous  fevers.  We  fhall  only  add  fre- 
quent and  great  irregularities  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Too  great  abftinence  as  well  as  ex- 
cels is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  pre- 
ferve  the  humours  in  a found  Hate  as  a regu  ar 
diet ; nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  o oc- 
cafion fevers  of  the  work  kind  than  its  con  u 1 , . 

SYMPTOM  S, Low  fpirits,  want  of 

appetite, weaknefs,wearinefs  after  motion  watch- 

fulnefs,  deep  fighing,  and  dgeton  of  mind, 
jcfiillnefs  and  fluflung  in  turns,  &c.  AvJE^ 
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After  Tome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a 
giddinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a naufea,with 
Teachings  and  vomiting ; his  pulie  is  quick, 
and  fometimes  intermitting  ; his  urine  pale,  re* 
fembling  dead  fmall  bear,  and  his  breathing  is  dif- 
ficult, with  oppreflion  of  the  bread,  and  flight 
alienations  of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day, 
the  tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful 
fpitting,  a gentle  diarrhoea,  or  a moifture  upon 
the  fldn ; or  if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one 
or  both  ears,  or  large  puftules  break  out  about 
the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
favourable  crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  wa- 
ging fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits  ; if  the 
tongue,  when  put  out,  trembles  excefiively,  and 
the  extremities  feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or 
flow  creeping  pulfe  ; if  there  be  a darting  of  the 
tendons,  an  almod  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hear- 
ing, and  an  involuntary  difcharge  by  dool  and 
urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  death 
is  approaching. 


REGIME  N. It  is  highly  necefiary 

in  this  difeafe  to  keep  the  patient  eafy  and 
quiet.  The  lead  motion  will  fatigue  him,  and 
will  be  apt  to  occafion  wearinefs,and  even  faint- 
ings.  His  mind  likewife  ought  not  only  to  be 
kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted  with  the 
hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more 
hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefent- 
iPg  to  the  patiept’s  mind  gloomy  or  frightful 

F h ideas. 
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ideas.  Thefe  often  occafio'n  nervous  fevers,, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like  - 
wife  increafe  the  danger. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by 
nounfhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this 
purpofe  his  gruels,  panadas,  or  whatever  food  he 
takes,  muft  be  ftrengtbened  with  wine  accord- 
ing as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong 
wine  whey,  or  imall  negas  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his 
drink. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  would  be  almoft  the  only  medicine 
that  we  fhould  need.  Good  wine  poffeffes 
all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines,  while 
it  is  free  from  many  of  their  bad  qualities.  I 
fay  good  wine ; for  however  common  that  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to 
be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the  poor,  or 
fuch  as  purchafe  it  in  frnall  quantities. 

I have  feen  a patient  in  a low  nervous  fever, 
whofe  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftant 
delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  al- 
moft every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by 
uftng,  in  whey,  gruel,  and  negas,  a bottle  of 
ftrong  wine  every  day.  Good  wine  is  not  on- 
ly the  moll  proper  cordial,  but  feems  alfo  to  be 
an  excellent  antifpafmodic  medicine  ; and  con- 
fequently  it  muft  be  highly  proper  in  all  dif- 
eafcs  arifing  from  a poor  vapid  ftate  of  the 
blood,  and  too  great  a ftri&ure  of  the  folids. 

Mustard 
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Mustard  whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  fever.  It  is  made  by  tying  in  a ’linen  rag 
a table-fpoonful  of  common  muftard  bruifed, 
and  boiling  it  a little  in  half  an  Engiifh  pint  of 
water,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  of  wine  may  be  added  to  it 
when  boiling,  to  make  the  curd  feparate  more 
perfectly,  and  to  render  the  whey  more  cordial. 
A tea- cupful  of  this  may  be  given  frequently 
for  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  by  giving  him  fre- 
quently fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other 
drinks  of  a Warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not 
however  to  be  over- heated  either  with  liquor 
or  cloaths ; and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load, 

and  ficknefs  at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give 
the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  of  ipecacoanha  will  generally  anfwer 
this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be  repeat- 
ed any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if 
the  above  fymptoms  continue,  Vomits  not 
only  clean  the  ftomach,  but,by  the  general  fliock 
which  they  give  promote  the  perforation,  and 
have  many  other  excellent  effects  in  flow  fe- 
vers, where  there  are  no  ftgns  of  inflammation, 
and  nature  wants  routing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit, 
may  clean  the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Tur- 
key 
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key  rhubarb,  br  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  going  to  ei- 
ther extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflam- 
matory kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation 
is  too  great,  or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres 
too  rigid,  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are 
necefiary.  But  where  nature  flags,  where  the 
blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  there  the  lancet  is  to  be  avoided. 
Hence  bleeding  is  never  to  be  permitted  in 
nervous  fevers  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of 
an  inflammation,  which  very  feldom  happens. 

It  is  the  more  necefiary  to  Caution  people  a- 
gainft  bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  gene- 
rally at  the  beginning  an  univerfal  ftri&ure  up- 
"on  the  vefiels,  which  even  to  the  patient  him- 
felf  often  gives  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too 
great  a quantity  of  blood.  I have  known 
fome  of  the  piofeflio'n  deceived  by  their  owii 
feelings  in  this  refpedt,  fo  far  as  to  infill;  upon 
being  bled,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  opera- 
tion was  improper. 

I remember  to  have  attended  an  apothecary 
in  a nervous  fever,  who  at  the  beginning  was 
fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a pletho- 
ra, and  the  necefiity  of  bleeding,  that  when 
I objected  to  it,  he  told  me  he  was  fo  cer- 
tain of  the  necefiity  of  that  operation  from  his 
own  feelings,  that  if  it  was  not  performed  he 

could  not  live;  and  that  if  no  body  elfe  would 

bleed 
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bleed  him,  he  was  determined  to  do  it  himfelf. 
He  was  accordingly  bled,  but  was  Toon  convin- 
ced of  his  error.  The  blood  Ihewed  no  figns 
of  inflammation,  and  he  was  fo  remarkably 
worfe  after  the  operation,  that  he  narrowly  e- 
fcaped  with  his  life.  His  pulfe  and  fpirits  funk 
exceedingly,  fo  that  he  could  hardly  be  fup- 
_ ported  by  a bottle  of  ftrong  wine  in  the  day, 
befldes  other  cordial  medicines. 

Tho*  bleeding  be  improper  in  this  difeafe, 
yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceflary.  Bliftering 
plaifters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fe- 
ver with  great  advantage  ; we  would  however 
advife  people  not  to  make  too  free  with  them 
at  the  beginning,  left  there  fhould  be  more  oc- 
cafion  for  them  afterwards.  If  the  patient  be 
delirious,  he  ought  to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck, 
and  it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  while  the  fever 
continues,  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned  by 
one  plafter  abates,  to  apply  another  fome  where 
elfe,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a continual  fuc- 
ceflion  of  them  till  the  patient  be  out  of  danger* 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage 
of  bliftering  in  this  difeafe  than  of  any  other 
medicine.  It  not  only  promotes  the  circula- 
tion by  ftimulating  the  folids,  but  likewife  oc- 
cafions  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in 
fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacu- 
ations, which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of 
fever. 

If  the  patient  be  coftivc  through  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a 

ftool, 
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ftool,  by  giving  him  every  other  day  a clyfter 
of  milk  and  water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  it 
be  neceffary. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may 
be  checked,  by  giving  the  patient  frequently 
a fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle,  or  any  thing 
that  will  promote  the  perfpiration. 

Tho’  bliflering  and  cordial  liquors  are  the 
only  medicines  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever,  yet,  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe 
them,  we  fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
forms  of  medicine  which  are  commonly  pre- 
ferred in  it. 

Thus,  when  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
contrayerva  root,  with  five  grains  of  Ruffian  ca- 
llor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bo- 
lus with  a little  of  the  cordial  confection,  or 
fyrup  of  faffron.  One  of  thefe  may  be  taken 

every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  for  the 
fame  intention.  Take  wild  Valerian  root  in 
powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  caftor  each  four 
grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together 
in  a mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey 

three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and 
flirting  of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on, 
we  have  fometimcs  feen  extraordinary  effects 
from  large  dofes  of  mulk  frequently  exhibited. 

This  is  doubtlefs  a great  antilpafmodic,  and 

may 
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may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  proper  to  add  to  the  mulk  a few  grains  of 
camphire,  and  fait  of  hartlhorn,  as  thefe  tend 
to  promote  perfpiration  and  urine.  rJ  hus  fif- 
teen grains  of  mulk,  with  three  grains  of  cam- 
phire, and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartlhorn,  may 
be  made  into  a dofe  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  Ihould  happen  to  intermit,  which 
it  frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the 
patient’s  ftrength  Ihould  be  wafted  with  colli- 
quative lweats,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him 
an  infufion  of  the  jefuites  bark  with  fnake-root, 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

Half  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  with  a dram  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  half  a dram  of  faffron, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peal,  all  grofsly 
powdered,  may  be  infufed  in  half  an  Englilh 
pint  of  brandy  for  three  or  four  days.  After- 
wards ft  rain  it,  and  give  the  patient  two  tea- 
fpoonfuls  in  a glafs  of  water,  or  fmall  wine, 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Such  as  don’t  chufe  fpirits  may  infufe  the 
above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lilbon  wine, 
and  take  a glals  of  it  frequently ; this  will  re- 
ftore  the  ftrength,  prevent  a relapfe,  and  help 
to  carry  off  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

. It  wil1  hkewife  be  proper  at  this  time,  to 
mterpole  now  and  then  a gentle  dofe  of  rhu. 

or  f°mc  other  mild  opening  medicine,  ta- 
r~lrig  care  at  the  fame  time  to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient’s 
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tient’s  ftrength  with  chicken-broth,  jellies,  and 
fuch  like. 


Of  the  MALIGNANT,  PU  T R I D,  or 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

This  may  be  called  the  pejlilential  fever 
pf  Europe,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it 
bears  a great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  dif- 
eafe. 

Persons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpo- 
iition,  and  thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted 
by  long  fading,  watching,  hard  labour,  excef- 
five  venery,  or  frequent  falivations,  &c.  aie 
moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSE  S. This  fever  is  occaftoned  by 

an  unwholefome,  putrid,  or  ftagnating  am 
Hence  it  prevails  in  jails,  hofpitals  and  infirma- 
ries, efpecially  where  fuch  places  are  greatly 
crouded,  and  cleanlineis  is  neglected.  . 

A clofe  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long 
rainy  or  foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  pu- 
trid fevers.  Hence  they  often  fucceed  great  in- 
undations in  low  and  marfhy  countries,  espe- 
cially when  thefe  are  preceeded  or  followed  by 

a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food, without 
a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating 
or  flefh  that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife 
apt  to  occafion  this  kind  of  fever.  . Hence  fail- 
pps  on  long  voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  o^  e- 
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fieged  cities,  are  very  often  vifited  with  putrid 
fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by 
rainy  feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  that 
has  become  putrid  by  flagnation,  will  likewife 
occafion  putrid  fevers.  The  exceflive  ufe  of 
alkaline  falts  will  alfo  have  this  effect. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in 
hot  feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  fe- 
vers. Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails 
in  camps,  and  fuch  countries  as  are  the  fcenes  of 
war  and  bloodfhed.  This  fliews  the  neceffity 
of  removing  church-yards,  daughter  houfcs,  &c. 
at  a proper  diftance  from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe 
of  putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who 
breathe  a confined  unwholefome  air,  neglect 
cleanlinefs,  and  are  forced  to  live  upon  fpoiled 
or  unwholefome  provifions,  &c,.  Such  mecha- 
nics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are 
conftantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewife 
very  liable  to  putrid  fevers. 

We  {hall  only  add,  that  all  putrid,  m?iignant, 
or  fpotted  fevers,  are  very  infectious;  and  are 
therefore  often  communicated  in  this  way.  For 
which  rcafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a di- 
dance from  fuch  as  are  affeCted  with  thofe  dif- 
eafes,  unlefs  thofe  whofe  attendance  is  absolute- 
ly nec diary. 

S \ M iJ  1 O M S. The  malignant  fever 
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is  generally  preceded  by  a remarkable  weak* 
neib,  or  l0fs  Gf  ftrength,  without  any  apparent 
caufe.  This  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient can  fcarce  walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  with- 
out being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His  mind 
too  is  greatly  dejefted  ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of 
dreadful  apprehenfions. 

I here  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  vomiting 
of  bile ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a 
ftrong  pulfation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal 
arteries ; the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  infla- 
med, with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit; 
there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the  breathing  is  la- 
borious, and  often  interrupted  with  a figh  ; the 
patient  complains  of  pain  about  the  region  of 
the  ftomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins ; his 
tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears 
black  and  chap’cl ; and  his  teeth  are  covered 
with  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes  paffes  worms 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affected  with 
tremors,  or  fhaking,  and  often  becomes  deli- 
rious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  diffolved,  or  with 
a very  fmall  degree  of  cohefton,  and  foon  be- 
comes putrid;  the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid, 
and  are  fometimes  of  a greenifh,  black,  or  re- 
difh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun,  or  black 
colour  often  appear  upon  the  fkin,  and  fome- 
times violent  haemorrhages,  or  difeharges  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c.  happen. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the 
inflammatory,  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the 

dejection 
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deje&ion  of  mind,  the  diffolved  ftate  of  the 
blood,  the  petechiae,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  pu- 
trid fmell  of  the  excrements.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  low  or  nervous 
fever  by  the  heat  and  third:  being  greater,  the 
urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  other  fymp- 
toms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  the  in- 
flammatory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are 
fo  blended  together,  as  to  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  to  which  clafs  the  fever  be- 
longs. In  this  cafe  the  greateft  caution  and 
{kill  are  requifite.  All  endeavours  mull  be  u- 
fed  to  relieve  the  moft  urgent  fymptoms ; and 
the  efforts  of  nature  are  carefully  to  be  watch- 
ed, in  order  that  we  may  give  her  what  affift- 
ance  we  can  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe  in  her  own  way. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  are  of- 
ten converted  into  malignant  and  putrid,  by 
too  hot  a regimen,  or  improper  medicines. 

The  period  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely 
uncertain ; fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt 
the  feventh  and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  prolonged  for  five  or  fix  weeks. 
Their  duration  depends  greatly  upon  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner  of 
treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  a gentle  loofenefs,  with 
a warm,  mild  fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued 
for  a confidcrable  time,  often  carry  off  the  fe- 
ver* 
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ver,  and  fhould  never  be  imprudently  (lopped. 
>5mall  miliary  pudules  appearing  between  the 
petechiae,  or  purple  fpots,  are  likewife  favour- 
able, as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the 
mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the 
pulfe  nfes  upon  the  u(e  of  wine,  or  other  cor- 
dials, and  the  nervous  fymptoms  abate ; deaf- 
nefs  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the  fe- 
ver, is  likewife  a favourable  fymptom,  and  fo 
are  abfeeffes  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may 
be  reckoned  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard 
fwelled  belly.  Large  black  or  livid  blotches 
breaking  out  upon  the  (kin,  are  a proof  of  the 
putrid  diffolution  of  the  blood,  and  fhew  the 
danger  to  be  very  great.  Aphthae  in  the  mouth, 
and  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  unfavourable  figns, 
as  alfo  blindnefs,  change  of  the  voice,  a wild 
daring  of  the  eyes,  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  an 
inability  to  put  out  the  tongue,  and  a condant 
inclination  to  uncover  the  bread.  When  the 
fweat  and  iaiiva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the 
urine  is  black,  or  depodtes  a black  footy  fedi- 
ment,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting 
of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  ichorous,  involun- 
tary dools,  attended  with  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

R E G I M E N.' In  the  management  of 

this  difeafe  we  are  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  pof- 
lible,  to  counteract  the  putrid  tendency  of  the 
humours  5 to  fupport  the  patient’s  drength  and 

fpirits  \ 
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fpiritsj  and  to  affi.lt  nature  in  expelling  the  mor- 
bific matter,  by  gently  promoting  perfpiration 
and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are 
often  occafioncd  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of 
courfe  they  muft  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  muft: 
therefore  be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  flag- 
nating  in  the  patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool, 
and  renew  it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors 
or  windows  of  home  adjacent  apartment.  The 
breath  and  perfpiraticn  of  perfons  in  perfect 
health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apart- 
ment noxious ; but  this  will  fooner  happen 
from  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of  a perfon 
whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a putrid 
hate.  Thefe  fevers  are  often  10  heightened  by 
the  fame  infected  air  being  breathed  over  and 
over,  that  the  patient  is  in  a manner  fuffocated 
by  his  own  atmofphere. 

Besides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh  air, 
we  would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  ver- 
juice, juice  of  lemon,  Sevil  orange,  or  any  kind 
of  vegetable  acid  that  can  be  moft  readily  ob- 
tained. Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled 
upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the 
room.  They  may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  an 
hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  Sic.  The  freffi  fkins  of 
lemons  or  oranges  ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  ffioulcf 
he  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe.  The 
ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only 
prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would 

tend 
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tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  infe&ion  from 
fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him.  Strong 
fmelled  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofemary,  worm- 
wood, &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different  parts 
of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go 
near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but 
likewife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will 
affedt  his  head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be 
apt  to  make  him  faint  away. 

Nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  this 
difeafe,  as  the  liberal  ufe  of  acids.  Thefe  are 
to  be  mixed  with  all  the  patient’s  food  as  well 
as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar  whey, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns, 
according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  Thefe 
may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of 
wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength 
feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he  may 
drink  negas,  with  only  one  half  water,  and  fliar- 
pened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
fome  cafes  a glafs  of  clear  wine  may  now  and 
then  be  allowed.  The  moft  proper  wine  isRhe- 
nifh  ; but  if  the  belly  be  open,  red  Port  or  Cla- 
ret is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  belly  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of 
the  patient’s  drink,  as  there  is  occafion ; qr  he 
may  eat  a few  tamarinds,  which  will  txnh 
quench  his  thirft  and  keep  his  belly  eafy. 

If  camomile- tea  will  fit  upon  the  ftomach, 

it  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may 

be 
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be  fharpened  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the 
tea  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panada,  groat- 
gruel,  and  fuch  like;  to  thefe  a little  wine  may 
be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak  and  low,  and 
they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened  with  the  juice 
of  orange,  or  the  jelly  of  currants,  rafp-ber- 
ries,  Szc.  The  patient  ought  like  wife  to  eat 
freely  of  ripe  fruits,  either  baked,  roafled,  or 
raw,  as  roafled  apples,  currant,  or  goofeber- 
ry-tarts,  preferved  cherries,  plumbs,  and  fuch 
like. 

The  patient  muft  never  be  long  without  nou- 
rifhment.  Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequent- 
ly not  only  fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts 
the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; for 
which  reafon  he  ought  conftantly  to  be  fippitig 
ftnall  quantities  of  fome  of  the  acid  liquors 
mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more  a- 
greeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  the  patient  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands 
ought  to  be  frequently  fomented  with  ftrong 
mfufions  of  camomile  flowers.  This,  or  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  bark,  to  fuch  as  can  afford  it, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a good  effect.  Fomenta- 
tions of  this  kind  not  only  relieve  the  head,  bv 
relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities,  but  as 
their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
blood,  they  muft  by  their  antifeptic  qualities 
aflift  in  preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  hu- 
mours. 


If 
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If  the  patient  be  not  able  to  put  his  feet  and 
hands  into  the  decoction,  cloths  dipt  in  it  may- 
be applied  to  them. 

M E D 1 C I N E. If  a vomit  be  taken  at 

the  very  beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hard- 
ly fail  to  have  a good  effect ; but  if  the  fever 
has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the  fymptoms 
are  violent,  vomits  muft  not  be  taken  with- 
out proper  advice. 

Bleeding  is  ieldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fe- 
vers. If  there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
it  may  fometimes  be  permitted  at  the  firft  on- 
fet ; but  the  repetition  of  it  often  proves 
fatal. 

Blistering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed 
unlefs  in  the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  pete- 
chia or  foots  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  the 
patient’s  pulfe  fink  remarkably,  and  a deliri- 
um, with  other  bad  fymptoms,  come  on,  buffer- 
ing’ may  be  permited.  In  this  cafe  the  buffer- 
ing plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and 
the  infides  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they 
are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  poultices  or 
cataplafms  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having 
recourfe  to  bliltets  only  in  the  11  tin o 11  extre- 

mities. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed, 
of  expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant 
difeafes  by  ftrong  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexiphar- 
mic  medicines  In  confluence  of  this  notion 

the  contrayerva  root,  the  cordial  confection, 

and 
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and  the  mithridate,  &c.  have  been  extolled  as 
Infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  thefe  oftener  do  harm  than  good.  Where 
cordials  are  neceflary,  we  know  none  that  is  fu> 
perior  to  good  wine;  and  therefore  again  re- 
commend it  both  as  the  fafeft  and  beft.  Wine, 
with  other  acid  and  antifeptic  medicines,  are 
the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of 
malignant  fevers. 

. We  have  already  recommended  acids  in  va- 
iious  foi  ms,  and  fliall  only  add  one  more, 
viz.  camphorated  vinegar.  This  is  made  by 
rubbing  a dram  of  camphor  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpirits  of  wine  in  a mortar,  till  it  be- 
comes foft,  then  adding  half  an  ounce  of  loaf- 
iugar,  and  rubbing  the  whole  together  till  per- 
fectly united.  Afterwards  take  an  Englilh  pint 
of  warm  vinegar,  and  add  it  by  little  and  little, 
hill  continuing  the  trituration,  till  they  be  uni- 
formly mixed.  Let  it  ftand  to  cool,  and  after- 
wards ft  rain  it.  This  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  a table-fpoonful  or  two  every  two  or  three 
hours,  according  as  it  agrees  with  the  ftornach 
if  it  ftould  heat  the  patient,  or  occafion  a nan- 
lea,  it  muft  be  difcontinued. 

In  the  mod  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black 
ipots,  the  jefuites  bark  is  the  only  medicine  that 
can  be  depended  upon.  I have  fecn  it,  when 
joined  with  acids,  almoft  perform  wonders,  even 
m caies  where  the  petechia:  had  the  mod  threat-' 
tun,-,  afpecl,  But,  to  anfwer  this  parpofe,  it 
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muft  not  only  be  gNen  in  large  dofes,  but  duly 
perfifted  in. 

The  bell  method  for  adminiftering  the  bark 
is  certainly  in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in 
powder  may  be  mixt  with  half  an  Englifti  pint 
of  water,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine, 
and  {happened  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol, which  will  both  make  it  lit  ealier  on  the 
ftomach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be 
added,  and  two  table- fpoon fills  of  the  mixture 
taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  Ho- 
rn ach  will  bear  it. 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance 
may  infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  page 
23  r. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft 
be  boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon, 
and  Iharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  a- 
bove.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this 
kind  of  loofenefs  than  plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch 
things  as  promote  the  perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a 
dram  of  the  fait  of  wormwood  difiolved  in  an 
ounce  and  half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and  made, 
into  a draught  with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon-water, or  peppermint- water,  and  a bit  of. 
fugar,  may  be  given  to  the  patient,  and  repeat- 
ed as  often  as  it  is  neceffary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fup- 
puration  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application 

of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  See.  And  as 

foon 
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foon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  matter  in 
them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  poul- 
tices continued. 

I have  known  patients  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever  have  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  of  a livid  gangienous 
appearance,  and  a moft  putrid  cadaverous  fmell. 
Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the  (patient  reco- 
vered, by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  jefuites  bark  mix- 
ed in  wine,  and  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol. 

All  who  would  avoid  this  dreadful  difeafe, 
fhould  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs,  and  fhould 
live  regularly,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  too 
high  or  too  low  a diet  with  equal  care. 

Infection,  above  all  things,  is  be  avoided. 
No  conflitution  is  proof  againft  it.  I have 
known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by 
only  making  a fingle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it;  o- 
tliers  have  caught  it  by  going  through  a town 
where  it  prevailed  ; and  fome  by  attending  the 
funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having 
caught  the  infection,  ought  immediately  to  take 
a vomit,  and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  camomile  tea.,  This  may  be  repeated 
in  a day  or  two,  if  the  apprehenlions  Hill  con- 
tinue, or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewile  to  take  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his 
ordinary  drink ; and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he 
Way  drink  an  Englifh  pint  of  pretty  flrong  ne- 

gas. 
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gas,  or  a few  glaffes  of  generous  wine.  I have 
been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  courfe, 
when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  like- 
wife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  pur- 
giLg  as  antidotes  againft  infection  ; but  thefc 
are  fo  far  from  fecuring  them,  that  they  often 
increafe  the  danger. 

Physicians,  and  fuch  as  attend  the  Tick  in 
putiid  fecers,  ought  always  to  have  a piece  of 
fpunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt  in  vinegar,  or 
juice  of  lemon,  to  hold  at  their  nofe.  They  ought 
like  wife  to  wafh  their  hands,  and,  if  poflible, 
to  change  then  cloaths,  before  they  viflt  any 
other  patient.  ' : • ' . 

i 

OF  THE  JV1ILIARY  FEVER, 

This  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  pu- 
Rules  or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  fkin,  re- 
fembling,  in  fhape  and  flze,  the  feeds  of  millet. 
The  puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  home- 
times  both  are  mixed  together. 

Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  covered  with 
puftules ; but  they  are  generally  more  nu- 
merous where  the  fweat  is  moil  abundant,  as 
on  the  breaft,  the  back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or 
moiflure  on  the  fkin,  greatly  promotes  the  c- 
luption  ; but  where  the  fkin  is  dry,  the  erup- 
tion is  both  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

I : • l ■ , , i ‘ , . ' 5 0 
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Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it 
is  much  oftener  only  a fymptom  of  forne  other 
malady,  as  the  fmall  pox,  meafles,  ardent,  pu- 
trid, or  nervous  fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it 
is  generally  the  effect  of  too  hot  a regimen  or 
medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle 
and  the  phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  ha- 
bit. The  young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  thofe  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of 
lite.  It  is  likewife  more  incident  to  women 
than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate  and  the  indo- 
lent, who,  neglecting  exercife,  keep  continually 
within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet. 
Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe 
their  lives  by  it. 


CAUSE  S. The  miliary  fever  is  often 

occafioned  by  violent  paffions  or  affections  of 
the  mind;  as  exceffive  grief,  anxiety,  thought- 
fulnefs,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
exceffive  watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak 
watery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of 
cold,  watery,  unripe  fruits,  as  plumbs,  cherries" 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  Impure  waters,  or  pro- 
vifions  which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  fea- 
fons long  keeping,  & c.  may  likewife  caufe  mili- 
ary fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the 
ltoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as  iffues 

wenfln!1 iT'  blcedil!S  Piles  in  men,  or  the 
J^enltrual  flux  in  women,  &c, 
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This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fome- 
iimes  the  effect  of  great  coftivenefs  during  preg- 
nancy ; fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  their  ex- 
ceffive  ufe  of  green  unripe  fruits,  and  other  un- 
wholefome  things  in  which  pregnant  women  are 
too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  molt  general  caufe 
is  indolence.  Such  women  as  indulge  an  eafy 
Tedentary  life  during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  live  grofs  and  full,  can  hardly  efcape  this 
clifeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extreme- 
ly fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife  to 
thofe  women  in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in 
order  to  affift  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within 
doors  for  almoft  the  whole  of  their  time.  But 
among  women  who  are  active  and  laborious, 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  take  enough  of 
exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little 
known. 

SYMPTOM  S. When  this  is  a prima- 

ry difeafe,  it  makes  its  attack,  like  molt  other 
eruptive  fevers,  with  a flight  {hivering,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintifh- 
nefs,  fighing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppreffion 
of  the  break.  The  patient  is  refllefs,  and  fome- 
times delirious ; the  tongue  appears  white,  and 
the  hands  {hake,  with  often  a burning  heat  in 
the  palms;  and  in  childbed- women  the  milk 
generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difeharges 
Hop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain 
under  the  {kin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall 

pH- 
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puftules  of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  ap<- 
pear.  Upon  this  the  fymptoms  generally  abate, 
the  pulfe  becomes  more  full  and  foffc*  the  fkin 
grows  moifter,  and  the  fweat,  as  the  difeafe  ad- 
vances, begins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  ftaiell ; 
the  great  load  on  the  bread;  and  opprellion  of 
the  fpirits  generally  go  off,  and  the  cuftomary 
evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the  fixth 
or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftules 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occaftons  a ve- 
ry difagreeable  itching  in  the  Ikin. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  exaft  time 
when  the  puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off. 
They  generally  come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  when  the  eruption  is  critical ; but,  when 
fymptomatical,  they  may  appear  at  any  time  of 
the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanilh 
by  turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  al- 
ways danger ; but  when  they  ftrike  in  all  of  a 
fudden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is 
very  great. 

In  childbed- women  the  puftules  are  common- 
ly at  *firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards 
they  grow  yellowilh.  Sometimes  they  are  in- 
trefperfed  with  puftules  of  a red  colour.  When 
thefe  only  appear,  the  difeafe  goes  by  the 
name  of  a rajh . 

R E Ct  1 M E N. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of 

whatever  kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the 
hidden  ftriking  in  of  the  puftules.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  patient  muft  be  kept  in  fuch  a tempe- 
rature. 
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rature,as  neither  to  pufh  out  the  eruption  too 
a nor  t0  caufe  it  retreat  prematurely.  The 
<Let  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be  in  a mo- 
derate degree  nourishing.  and  cordial ; but  nei- 
t ler  ftrong  nor  heating,  The  patient’s  cham- 
ber ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold ; 
and  he  fhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with 
cloaths.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  chearful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes 
nn  eiuption  Strike  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger. 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken-broth  with 
biead,  water-pap,  with  fago,  and  groat-gruel,  &c. ; 
to  a gill  of  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or 
two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s  Strength  requires, 
with  a few  grains  of  fait  and  a little  fugar. 
Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe 
fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be 
eat. 

The  drink  muft  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the 
patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pret- 
ty high,  the  drink  ought  to  be  weak ; as  water- 
gruel,  balm- tea  or  the  following  decoction. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  Shavings  of  hartShorn, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them 
in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water.  To  the  Strained 
decoction  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the 
patient  take  it  for  his  ordipary  drink. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  c- 
ruption  does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft 
be  a little  more  generous ; as  wine- whey,  or 
fmall  negas,  Sharpened  \yith  the  juice  of  o- 

range: 
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range  or  lemon,  and  made  ftronger  or  weaker 
as  the  circumftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  to- 
wards a putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  muff  be  fupported  with  gene- 
rous cordials,  joined  with  acids  ; and  if  the  de* 
gree  of  putrefcency  be  great,  the  jefuites  bark 
muff  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be  much 
affected,  the  belly  muff  be  kept  open  by  emo- 
lient  clyfters. 

In  the  commrciiim  liter arium  for  the  year  1735, 
we  have  the  hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary 
fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburg  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January ; from 
which  we  learn  the  neceflity  of  a temperate  re- 
gimen in  this  difeafe,  and  likewife  that  phyli- 
cians  are  not  always  the  firft  who  difcover  the 
proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made 
terrible  havoc  among  men  of  robuft  conftitu- 
tions,  and  all  medicine  proved  in  vain.  They 
were  feized  in  an  inftant  with  fhivering,  yawn- 
ing, ftretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded 
by  a moft  intenfe  heat ; at  the  fame  time  there 
was  great  lofs  of  ftrength  and  appetite.  On  the 
feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  ap- 
peared or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxie- 
ty, a delirium,  reftleffnefs,  and  tolling  in  bed. 
Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  matters  were  in  this 
unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the 
difeafe,  a clyfter  of  rain-water  and  butter  with- 
^ut  lalt,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a quart  of 

J 1 %ring- 
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fpring- water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the 
whiteft  fugar  gently  boiled  till  a fcum  arofe, 
and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was 
foon  loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifh- 
ed,  and  the  patient  was  reftored  to  his  fenfes, 
and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This 
praffice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like 
happy  effe&'s. 

MEDICINE- If  the  food  and 

drink  be  properly  regulated,  there  will  be 
little  occafion  for  medicine  in  this  difeafe. 
Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife,  or  the 
fpirits  flag,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
patient  with  cordials,  and  to  apply  blifters. 
The  moft  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe  is  good 
wine,  whigh  may  either  be  taken  in  the  pa- 
tient’s food  or  drink;  and  if  there  be  any  figns 
of  putrefcency,  which  frequently  happens,  the 
bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  di- 
rected in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blifters  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe  ; and  where  nature  flags, 
and  the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual 
lucceflion  of  final  1 blifters ; but  we  would  not 
recommend  above  one  at  a time.  If  however 
the  pulfe  fliould  fink  remarkably,  the  puftules 
ftrike  in,  and  the  head  be  afle&ed,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering  plaifters  to 
the  moft  fenfible  parts,  as  the  inftde  of  the  legs 
and  thighs,  &c. 


Bleed- 
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Bleeding  is  feldora  neceffary  in  this  difeafe, 
and  fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weak- 
ens the  patient,  and  depreffes  his  fpirits.  It  is 
therefore  never  to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the 
advice  of  a phyhcian.  We  mention  this,  becaufe 
it  has  been  cuftomary  to  treat  this  difeafe  in 
childbed- women  by  bleeding,  and  other  eva- 
cuations, as  if  it  were  highly  inflammatory. 
But  this  pra&ice  is  generally  very  unfafe.  Pa- 
tients in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations  very  ill. 
And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be  more 
of  a putrid  than  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Tho’  this  fever  be  often  Gccafioned  in  child- 
bed women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a bidden, 
and  have  iecourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and 
large  evacuations.  We  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  fupporting  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  pro- 
moting the  natural  evacuations,  is  here  much 
fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
every  thing  that  tends  to  deprefs  the  patient’s 
fpirits  conflantly  increafes  the  danger. 

If  this  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  reco- 
very flow,  we  would  recommend  the  jefuites 
bark,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance, 
or  infufed  in  wine  or  water,  as  the  patient  in- 
clines. 

/ 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  dif- 
eafes,  after  it  is  gone,  requires  purging,  which 
fhould  not  be  neglected  as  foon  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  permit. 


To 
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lo  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  plenty 
of  exercife  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceflary. 
Pregnant  women  fhould  guard  againfl  coftive- 
nefs,  and  take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they 
can  bear,  avoiding  all  green  trafhy  fruits,  and 
other  unwholelome  things  ; and  when  in  child- 
bed, they  ought  ffrictly  to  obferve  a cool  regi- 
men. 


OF  THE  SMALL  POX. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  general,  that  very  few  e- 
fcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is 
the  moft  contagious  malady  in  thefe  parts ; and 
has,  for  upwards  of  a thoufand  years,  proved 
the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  lfnall  pox  generally  appear  towards 
the  fpring.  rlhey  are  very  frequent  in  fum- 
mer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn,  and  leaft  of  all  in 
winter.  Children  are  mofl  liable  to  this  dif- 
eafe ; and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwholelome, 
who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with 
grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard  from 
it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  diftinct 
and  confluent  kind ; the  latter  of  which  is  al- 
ways attended  with  danger.  There  are  like- 
wile  other  diltin&ions  of  the  fmall  pox;  as  the 
lymphatic,  the  cryftalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

G A U S E b.»  ' The  imall  pox  are  com- 
monly 
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monly  caught  by  infection.  Since  the  difeafe  was 
brought  into  Europe,  the  infection  has  never 
been  wholly  extinguifhed  ; nor  have  any  proper 
methods,  fo  far  as  we  know  ever  been  taken 
for  that  purpofe ; fo  that  now  it  has  become  in 
a manner  conftitutional.  Children  who  have 
over- heated  themfelves  by  running,  wreft- 
ling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  very  apt 
to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe. 

S Y M P l O M S,~ — This  difeafe  is  fo  ge- 
nerally known,  that  a minute  description  of  it 
is  unneceffary.  Children  commonly  look  a little 
dull,  feem  liftlefs  and  drowfy  for  a few  days 
before  the  more  violent  Symptoms  of  the  Small 
pox  appear.  They  are  likewife  more  inclined 
to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little  appetite  for  So- 
lid food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and,  upon  ta- 
king exercife,  are  apt  to  Iweat*  1 hefe  are  Suc- 
ceeded by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns, 
v hich,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  approaches, 
become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with 
pains  of  the  head  and  ioins,  vomiting,  See.  The 
pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  fkin, 
and  reftlefinefs.  'When  the  patient  drops  a- 
fleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a 
Sudden  ftart,  which  is  a very  common  Symp- 
tom of  the  approaching  eruption  ; as  are  alfo 
ccnvulfion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time 
of  Sickening,  the  fmall  pox  generally  begin  to 
appear;  lometimes  indeed  they  appear  Sooner, 
ut  t tat  is  no  advantage.  At  firic  they  very 

nearly 
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nearly  refemble  flea-bites,  and  are  moft  early  dis- 
covered on  the  face,  arms  and  bread! 

The  mod  favourable  Symptoms  are  a flow 
eruption,  and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  Soon 
as  the  puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftindt  kind 
of  Small  pox  the  puflules  Seldom  appear  before 
the  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and 
they  generally  keep  coming  out  gradually  for 
Several  days  after.  Puflules  which  are  diftinct, 
■with  a florid  red  balls,  and  which  fill  with  thick 
purulent  matter,  firfl  of  a whitifh,  and  after- 
wards of  a yellowifh  colour,  are  the  bed. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an 
unfavourable  Symptom;  as  alfo  when  they  are 
Small  and  flat,  with  black  Specks  in  the  middle. 
Puftules  which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are 
very  bad.  A great  number  of  pox  on  the  face 
is  always  a bad  fign,  especially  if  they  be  con- 
fluent, or  run  into  one  another. 

But  the  moft  unfavourable  Symptom  is 
the  petechiae,  or  purple,  brown  and  black  Spots 
interfperSed  among  the  puftules.  TheSe  are 
Signs  of  a putrid  diflolution  of  the  blood,  and 
fliow  the  danger  to  be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools 
or  urine,  with  a Swelled  belly,  are  bad  Symp- 
toms ; as  is  alSo  a continual  ftrangury.  W hen 
the  urine  is  very  pale,  and  there  is  a violent 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  it  por- 
tends a delirium  or  convulfion  fits.  W hen 
the  face  does  not  Swell,  or  falls  before  the  pox 
come  to  maturity,  it  is  a very  bad  fign.  It  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day, 
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and  the  hands  begin  to  fwell,  and  afterwards  the 
feet,  the  patient  generally  does  well ; but  when 
thefe  do  not  fucceed,  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom.  Cold  {hivering  fits  coming  on  at  the 
height  of  the  difeafe,-  are  likewife  unfavour- 
able. Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds 
from  an  affection  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a 
bad  fign ; but  fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by 
worms,  or  a difordered  ftomach. 

11  E G I M E N. When  the  firft  Symp- 

toms of  the  fmall  pox  appear,  people  are  ready 
to  be  alarmed,  and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  me- 
dicine, to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 
I have  known  children,  to  appeafe  the  anxiety 
of  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  purged,  and 
vomited,  during  the  fever  which  preceeded 
the  eruption  of  the  fmall  pox,  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her  ope- 
ration, but  rendered  unable  to  Support  the  pu- 
ftules  after  they  were  out ; fo  that  the  patient, 
exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dread- 
ful alarm.  Immediately  Some  noftrum  is  appli- 
ed, -as  if  this  were  a primary  difeafe  ; whereas 
it  is  only  a Symptom,  and  far  from  being  an 
unfavouiable  one,  of  the  approaching  eruption. 
As  the  fits  generally  go  off  before  the  aftual 
appearance  of  the  Small  pox,  it  is  attributed  to 

the 
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the  medicine,  which  by  this  means  acquires  & 
reputation  without  any  merit. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffary  du- 
ring the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient 
•within  doors,  and  to  allow  him  to  drink  free- 
ly of  fome  weak  diluting  liquors  ; as  balm- 
tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels,  &c.  He 
fhould  neither  be  kept  in  too  warm  a room, 
nor  confined  to  bed  ; but  fhould  fit  up  as  much 
as  he  is  able,  and  fliould  have  his  feet  and  legs 
frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food, 
if  he  takes  any,  ought  to  be  very  light ; and 
he  fliould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  noife  and 
company  as  pofiible. 

Much  milchief  is  done  at  this  period  by 
confining  the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and 
plying  him  with  warm  cordials  or  ludorific  me- 
dicines. Every  thing  that  heats  and  inflames 
the  blood  increafes  the  fever,  and  pulhes  out  the 
puftules  too  faft.  This  has  numberlefs  ill  effects. 
It  not  only  increafes  the  number  of  puftules, 
but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into  one 
another ; and  when  they  have  been  puflied  out 
with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

"Phe  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  tire 
fmall  pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their 
tender  charge  with  cordials,  faffron  and  mari- 
gold teas,  wines,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf. 
All  thefe  are  given  with  a view  to  throw  out 
the  eruption,  as  they  pretend,  from  the  heart. 

This,  like  moft  other  popular  miftakes,  is  the 

abufe 
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abufe  of  a very  juft  obfer nation,  That  when 
there  is  a moiflure  on  the  thin,  the  pox  rife  better , 
and  the  patient  is  e after  than  when  it  continues  dry 
and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafou  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never  re- 
lieves unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufty, 
or  is  the  eftecf  of  drinking  weak  diluting  li- 
quors. 

The  patient  ought  to  have  no  more  cover- 
ing in  bed  than  is  neceflary  to  prevent  his 
catching  cold,  and  he  Ihould  be  frequently  ta- 
ken up,  it  it  were  only  for  a few  minutes  ; this 


will  both  keep  him  cool,  and  prevent  too  great  a 
flux  of  blood  towards  the  head. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifti  that  they  will 
not  lie  a-bed  without  a nurie  conftantly  by  them. 
This,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  many  bad 
effects.  Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  can- 
not fail  to  augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but 
if  Ihc  too  proves  feverilh,  the  danger  muft  be  in- 
creafed.  I have  known  a nurfe  contract  a malig- 
nant fever  by  lying  in  bed  with  a child  the 
whole  time  of  its  being  ill  of  a bad  kind  of 
Imall  pox. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall 


pox  in  the  lame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences. 
1 hey  ought,  if  poflible,  never  to  be  in  the  lame 
chamber,  as  the  perforation,  the  hear,  and  the 
fmell,  & c.  all  tend  to  augment  the  fever  and 
to  heighten  the  difeale.  It  is  common  a- 
niong  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three  children  ly- 
inS  ln  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  pfpuftu'es 

*v  that 
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that  their  very  fkins  flick  together.  One  carl 
hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight  and  fmell.  How  much 
more  mud  thefe  affect  the  poor  patients,  many 
of  whom  perifh  by  this  ufage  ? 

This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  ho- 
fpitals,  workhoufes,  & c.  where  numbers  of  chil- 
dren happen  to  have  the  fmall  pox  at  the  fame 
- time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had 
this  difeafe,  without  any  of  them  being  ad- 
mitted to  breathe  the  frefh  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  con- 
dud, which  generally  proceeds  from  a piece  of  ill 
judged  ceconomy,  to  fave  the  trifling  expence  of 
a few  nurfes.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  not  only  in 
liofpitals  for  the  fmall  pox,  but  likewife  for  other 
difeafes,  that  no  patient  fhould  be  within  fight 
or  hearing  of  another.  This  is  a matter  to 
which  too  little  regard  is  paid  in  moft  hofpitals 
and  infirmaries,  where  the  fick,  the  dying,  and 
the  dead  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apart- 
ment. 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  amongft  the 
lower  fort  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in 
the  fmall  pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during 
the  whole  period  of  that  loathfome  difeafe. 
This  is  clone  left  they  fhould  catch  cold,  but 
it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The  linen  be- 
comes hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs, 
and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions 
a bad  fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to 
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the  patient  and  thofe  about  him  ; befides  the 
filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen  be- 
ing abforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  kept  dirty  in  any 
difeafe,  efpecially  in  the  fmall  pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  nafiinefs  alone, 
and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  pa- 
tient’s linen  to  be  changed  every  day  it  would 
greatly  refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought 
likewife  to  be  warmed,  and  put  on  when  the 
patient  is  moll  cool. 

So  flrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this 
country,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid 
again!!  keeping  children  too  warm  in  the  fmall 
pox,  that  numbers  flill  fall  a facrifice  to  that  er- 
ror. I have  feen  poor  women  travelling  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children  a- 
long  with  them  in  the  fmall  pox;  and  have  fre- 
quently obferved  others  begging  by  the  wayfide, 
with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with  the  pu- 
ffules  ; yet  I could  never  learn  that  one  of  thefe 
children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment.  We 
would  not  however  propofe  this  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  ; we  only  mention  it  to 
Ihew,  that  the  danger  of  expofing  children  to 
the  open  air  in  this  difeafe  is  not  fo  great  as 
people  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Strong  prejudices  when  got  over,  often  pro- 
duce the  oppofite  extremes.  We  would  therefore 
advife  people,  when  they  avoid  one  error,  not 

to 
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to  run  into  another.  Some  celebrated  inocu- 
lators  order  their  patients  to  walk  about  all  the 
while  they  are  under  the  difeafe,  as  if  nothing 
weie  the  matter.  We  fhould  think  it  advife- 
able  however  to  keep  within  doors,  at  leak  du- 
ring the  eruption,  as  cold  air  is  apt  to  check 
the  perfpiration,  and  to  prevent  the  pox  from 
riling,  or  filling  with  matter.  1 do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  feen  large  well  filled  puftules 
where  the  patient  was  expofed  to  the  external 
air.  In  winter,  the  air  of  this  country  is  abun- 
dantly cool  within  doors,  and  in  fummer  a pa- 
tient may  be  kept  more  uniformly  cool  in  the 
houfe  than  he  can  be  out  of  it.  For  thefe  and 
other  reafons,  we  fhould  think  it  right  to  con- 
fine the  patient  to  the  houfe  while  the  erup- 
tion is  out,  but  never  to  allow  the  heat  of  his 
chamber  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  a 
perfon  in  perfect  health. 

1 he  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very 
light,  and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  water  pap, 
rice,  or  bread  boiled  with  milk,  good  apples 
roafled  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened 
with  a little  fugar,  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  clear  fweet  whey,  barley  water,  or  thin 
gruel,  Sc c.  After  the  pox  are  full,  butter  milk 
is  an  excellent  drink,  it  being  of  an  opening 
and  cleanimg  nature. 

M E D 1 C I N L. This  difeafe  is  general- 

ly divided  into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the 
fever  which  prececds  the  eruption,  the  erup* 
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tion  itfelf,  the  fuppuration,  or  maturation  of 
the  puflules,  and  the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  oblerved,  that  little  more 
is  neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to 
keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him 
to  drink  diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet 
frequently  in  warm  water.  Tho’  this  be  gene- 
rally the  fafeit  courfe  that  can  be  taken  with 
infants,  yet  adults  of  a flrong  corftitution  and 
plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding. 
When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation,  render  this  operation 
neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ; but,  un- 
lefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer 
to  truft  to  fomentations ; and,  if  the  belly  be 
bound,  emollient  clyfters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  be  a great  naulea  or  vomiting,  weak 
camomile- tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  clean  the  ftomach.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever  Nature  generally  attempts  a 
difcharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  which, 
if  promoted  by  gentle  means,  would  tend 
greatly  to  abate  the  force  or  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Tho’ every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  pre- 
vent too  great  an  eruption  ; yet,  after  the  pu- 
II ules  have  made  their  appearance,  our  bufi- 
ntfs  is  to  promote  the  fuppuration,  by  gentle 
warmth,  diluting  diink,  light  food,  and,  if 
nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials ; but 
f ip  latter  ought  never  to  be  given  unlel's  where 

there- 
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there  is  an  abfolute  necefiity.  When  a low, 
creeping  pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of 
ftrength,  render  cordials  neceffary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made 
into  negas,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly 
of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine- whey  fharpen- 
ed  as  above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this 
cafe;  great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to 
overheat  the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things. 
This  would  retard  inftead  of  promoting  the 
eruption. 

Sometimes  the  rifing  of  the  fmall  pox  is 
prevented  by  the  violence  of  the  fever ; in 
which  cafe  the  cool  regimen  is  ftrictly  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  For  example,  the  patient’s  chamber  muft 
be  kept  cool;  he  ought  likewife  frequently 
to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  co- 
vered with  cloaths  while  in  it. 

Excessive  reftleffnefs  often  prevents  the  ri- 
fing and  filling  of  the  fmall  pox.  When  that 
happens,  gentle  opiates  are  neceffary.  Theft 
however  ought  always  to  be  adminiftred  with 
the  greateft  caution.  To  an  infant, a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  eve- 
ry five  or  fix  hours,  till  it  has  the  denied  effe£t. 
An  adult  perfon  will  require  a table-fpoonful 
in  order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  ; and  to 
others,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportioned  to  theii 
age  and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

^If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury, 
®r  fuppreftion  of  urine,  which  often  happensjn 
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the  fmall  pox,  he  Ihould  be  frequently  taken 
out  of  bed,  and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  a- 
crofs  the  room  with  his  feet  bare.  When  he 
cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently  fet  on  his 
knees  in  bed,  and  Ihould  endeavour  to  pafs  his 
urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do  not 
fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixed  in  his  drink. 
Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or 
is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall  pox,  than  a plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry 
and  chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  wafh- 
ed,  and  the  throat  gargled  with  warm  water 
and  honey,  fharpened  with  a little  vinegar  or 
fcurrant  jelly. 

During  the  riling  of  the  fmall  pox,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or 
ten  days  without  a ftool.  This  not  only  tends 
to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  but  the  fceces,by 
lodging  fo  long  in  the  body,  become  acrid  and 
even  putrid ; from  whence  bad  confequences 
mufi:  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the 
belly  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyfter 
every  fecond  or  third  day,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool 
and  relieve  the  patieDt. 

When  petechias,  or  purple,  black, or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall  pox,  the  jefuits  bark 
muft  immediately  be  adminiftredin  as  large  dofes 
as  the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drams  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 

three 
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three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce 
of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  two  ounces  of 
the  fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be 
fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a 
table  fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it 
be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he 
may  take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  e- 
very  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  muft  be  thrown  in  as  faft  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear ; in  which  cafe  it  will  of- 
ten produce  very  happy  effects.  I have  frequent- 
ly leen  the  petechise  difappear,  and  fmall  pox, 
which  had  a very  threatening  afpetft,  rile  and 
All  with  laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  je- 
fuits  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this 
cafe  to  be  acidulated  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol, 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or 
fuch  like.  His  food  muft  confift  of  apples 
roafted  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plumb3, 
and  other  fharp  fruits. 

Camomile  tea,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  be  fharpened  with  any  of  the  a- 
cids  mentioned  above,  and  drank  at  pleafure. 
When  the  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low,  red  wine 
negas,  or  pretty  ftrong  wine- whey,  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  lemon,  muft  be  given  for  the 

patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  net  only  neceflary 
when  the  petechia  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear, 
but  likewife  in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline 

fmall 
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fmall  pox,  where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not 
duly  prepared.  The  jefuits  bark  feems  pof- 
feffed  of  a lingular  power  to  aflifb  Nature  in 
preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good 
matter;  confequently  it  mud  be  very  beneficial, 
both  in  this  and  other  difeafes  whofe  crifis  de- 
pends on  a fuppuration.  I have  often  obferved 
where  the  fmall  pox  were  flat,  and  the  matter 
contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  they  had  the  appearance  of  running 
into  one  another,  that  the  ufe  of  a few  drams 
of  the  jefuits  bark,  acidulated  as  above,  not 
only  promoted  the  fuppuration,  but  changed 
the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  matter,  and 
produced  the  moft  happy  effects. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as 
the  good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall  pox 
ftnke  in,  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity, 
the  danger  is  very  great.  This  is  often  the  ef- 
fect of  a hot  regimen  or  medicines  which  at 
the  beginning  pufli  out  the  matter  before  it 
has  been  properly  prepared.  When  this  hap- 
pens, bliftering  plafters  muff  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  effect 
m raffing  the  puftules  after  they  have  fubfided ; 
but  it  requires  fkill  to  know  when  this  is  pro- 
per, or  to  what  length  the  patient  cam  bear  it. 
Sharp  cataplafms  however  may  be  applied  to 
the  feet  and  hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote  the 
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dwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and  by  that  means  id 
draw  the  humour  towards  the  extremities. 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  the  difeafe 
is  what  we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  ge- 
nerally comes  on  when  the  fmall  pox  begin  to 
turn  on  the  face,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  die 
of  the  fmall  pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of 
the  fmall  pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe 
ftools.  Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by  no 
means  to  be  counteracted,  but  promoted,  and 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  fupported  by 
things  of  a light  but  nourifhing  nature.  Pa- 
tients have  often  been  remarkably  relieved  at 
this  time  by  a few  loofe  ftools,  either  brought 
on  by  nature  or  procured  by  art.  That  fhould 
encourage  us  to  endeavour  to  aflift  Nature 
in  this  way,  efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  be 
threatening,  and  the  belly  continues  bound. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever 
the  pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the 
heat  intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with 
other  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread* 
the  patient  muft  immediately  be  bled,  otherwife 
a fatal  peripneumony  will  enfue.  The  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  let  muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  faintifh,  the  puftules  become  pale 
and  fhrink,  and  if  there  be  great  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  bliftering  plafters  muft  be 
applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with 

generous 
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generous  wine.  Wine  and  even  fpirits  have 
fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  defperate  cafes 
with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if 
not  wholely,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the 
matter,  it  would  feem  highly  confonant  to  rea- 
fon, that  the  puftules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to 
maturity,  fhould  be  opened.  That  is  every 
day  practiced  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to 
fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
why  it  fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by 
this  means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always 
be  leffened,  and  often  wholely  prevented. 

The  puftules  fhould  be  opened  when  they 
begin  to  turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little 
art  is  necefiary  for  this  operation.  They  may 
either  be  opened  with  a pair  of  fciflars  or  a 
needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a wet 
fpunge  or  a little  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  ge- 
nerally firft  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper 
to  begin  with  opening  thefe,  and  the  others 
in  courfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puftules 
generally  fill  again,  a fecond  or  even  a third 
time,  &c.  ; for  which  caufe  the  operation  muft 
be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  fo  long  as 
there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  matter 
in  the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  opera- 
tion, rational  as  it  is,  has  been  neglected  from 
a piece  of  miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They 
believe,  that  it.  muft  give  great  pain  to  the 

poor 
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poor  child  ; and  therefore  would  rather  fee  it 
die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion 
however  is  entirely  without  foundation.  It  is 
only  the  fcarf-Ikin  that  is  cut,  which,  upon 
the  top  of  the  puftules,  by  the  time  they  are 
ripe,  becomes  quite  infenfible.  1 have  frequently 
opened  the  puftules  when  the  patients  did  not 
fee  me,  without  their  being  in  the  leaft  fenftble 
of  it ; but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a little 
pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  arife  from  it. 

Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents/the 
abforption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but 
likewife  takes  off  the  tenfton  of  the  Ikin,  and 
by  that  means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It 
likewife  prevents  the  pitting,  which  is  a mat- 
ter of  no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matter,  by 
lodging  long  in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  cor- 
rode the  tender  Ikin  ; by  which  many  a hand- 
fome  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly  to 
bear  a refemblance  to  the  human  figure. 

It  is  always  neceffary,  after  the  fmall  pox 
are  gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however 
the  belly  has  been  open  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  if  butter- milk  and  other 
things  of  an  opening  nature  have  been-  given 
after  the  height  of  the  fmall  pox,  purging  be^ 
comes  lefs  necelfary  ; but  it  ought  never  whole- 
ly  to  be  negle£ted. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fen- 
jia  and  prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be 

fweetejied  with  manna  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  gi- 
ven 
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ven  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates.  Thofe 
who  are  farther  advanced  mull  take  medicines 
of  a {harper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of 
four  or  five  years  of  age  may  take  ten  grains 
of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  -night,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morn- 
ing, with  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel, 
mixed  in  currant-jelly,  or  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  honey.  He  ought  to  keep  the 
houfe  all  day,  and  to  drink  nothing  that  is  cold. 
The  dofe  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  tirqes, 
five  or  fix  days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe. 
For  children  further  advanced,  and  adults,  the 
dofe  mult  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
age  and  conftitution. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall 
pox,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  are  to 
be  brought  to  fuppuration  as  foon  as  poffible, 
by  means  of  ripening  poultices  ; and,  when  they 
have  been  opened,  or  break  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, the  patient  muft  be  purged. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to 
the  fmall  pox,  the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a 
well  aired  place,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  affes 
milk,  with  fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For 
further  directions  in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article 
Confumptions. 

Tho’  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  than  the  fmall  pox 
yet  more  may  be  done  before  hand  to  render 
$his  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know, 

as 
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as  almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has 
been  known  in  Europe  about  half  a century, 
but,  like  moll  other  ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has 
met  with  great  oppofition.  It  mult  however 
be  aknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country, 
that  inoculation  has  met  with  a more  favour- 
able x'eception  here  than  by  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours. It  is  hill  however  far  from  being  ge- 
neral, which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  ever 
be  the  cafe,  fo  long  as  the  pra&ice  continues  in 
the  hands  of  the  Faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  ever  be  of  general  utility 
while  the  practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of 
a few.  Had  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox 
been  introduced  as  a fafhion,  and  not  as  a me- 
dical difcovery,  and  had  it  been  praHiced  by 
the  fame  kind  of  operators  here  as  it  is  in  thofe 
countries  from  whence  we  had  it,  it  had  long 
ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealoulies, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefls  of  the 
Faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be  the  moft  effec- 
tual obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary 
difcovery.  Hence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation never  became,  in  any  meafuie,  gene- 
ral, even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men  not 
bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not  only  rendered 
the  praHice  more  extenfive,  but  likewife  more 
fafe,  and,  by  afting  under  lefs  reftraint  than  the 
regular  praHitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the 
patient’s  greatefl  danger  arofe,  not  from  the 
want  of  care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They 
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They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who 
impute  the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to 
any  fuperior  fkill,  either  in  preparing  the  pa- 
tient or  communicating  the  difeafe.  Some  o- 
perators  indeed,  from  a fordid  defire  of  ingrof- 
fing  the  whole  pra&ice  to  themfelves,  pretend 
to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  in 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never 
fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calcu- 
lated to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive. 
Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone  are  fuffi- 
cient  both  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjett  and  ma- 


nagemenc  of  the  operation.  Whoever  is  pof- 
feffed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for  his 
children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  pro- 
vided they  be  in  a proper  ftate  of  health  ; and 
may  reft  affured  that  he  will  fucceed  as  well  as 
the  moft  celebrated  inoculator. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  reful t of  theory, 
but  of  obfervation.  Tho’  few  phyficians  have 
had  more  opportunities  of  trying  inoculation 
m all  its  different  forms,  fo  little  appears  . to 
me  to  depend  on  thefe,  generally  reckoned  im- 
portant circumftances,  of  preparing  the  bodv 
communicating  the  infection  by  this  or  the  other 
method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  paft  I have 
caufed  the  parents  or  nurles  perform  the  whole 
themfelves  and  have  found  that  method  fol- 
lowed w.th  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from 
many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other 
£ critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with 
Put  me  upon  trying  this  method.  A gentle- 
man 
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man  who  had  loft  all  his  children  except  one 
fon  by  the  natural  fmall  pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  inten- 
tion, and  delired  I would  perfuade  the  mother 
and  grandmother,  &c. -of  its  propriety.  But 
that  was  impoflible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
fuadea,  and  either  fcould  not  get  the  better  of 
their  fears,  or  were  determined  againft  convic- 
tion. It  was  always  a point  with  me,  not  to 
perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of 
parties  concerned.  I therefore  advifed  the  fa- 
ther, after  giving  his  fon  a dofe  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  fmall 
pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the 
puftules,  taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cot- 
ton, and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his 
fon  into  a private  room,  and  give  his  arm  a 
flight  fcratch  with  a pin,  as  if  it  had  been  by  ac- 
cident, afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with 
the  cotton,  ind  take  no  further  notice  of  it. 
All  this  he  punctually  performed  ; and  at  the  u- 
fual  period  the  fmall  pox  made  their  appear- 
ance, which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind, 
and  fo  mild  as  not  to  coniine  the  boy  an  hour 
to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew 
but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way 

till  the  patient  was  well. 

We  do  not  propofe  this  as  the  only  method 

in  which  the  fmall  pox  can  be  communicated. 
It  appears  from  experience,  that  this  may  be 
done  various  ways  with  equal  fuccefs.  In  1 ur- 
key,  from  whence  we  learned  the  practice,  the 

women 
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women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  children, 
by  opening  a bit  of  the  (kin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  mat- 
ter taken  from  a ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft 
of  Barbary  they  pafs  a thread  wet  with  the  mat- 
ter thro’  the  Ikin,  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger; and  in  Europe  inoculation  is  generally 
performed  by  making  a fmall  incifion  thro’  the 
cuticle  of  the  arm  or  leg  with  a lancet,  and  lay- 
ing a bit  of  thread  wet  with  the  matter  up- 
on the  wound,  which  is  covered  with  a piece  of 
kicking  plafter,  and  kept  on  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Some  of  the  people  in  England  who  make 
a trade  of  inoculation,  only  open  one  of  the 
ripe  puftules  with  a lancet,  and  while  it  is  wet 
with  the  matter  make  a flight  incifion  in  the 
arm  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  want  to  com- 
municate the  difeafe;  afterwards  they  clofe  up 
the  wound,  and  leave  it  without  any  other 
drefling.  This  feems  to  be  110  real  improve- 
ment. It  frequently  fails  to  communicate  the 
difeafe,  and  is  far  lefs  certain  than  when  a 
fcratch  with  a pin  or  a needle  is  made,  and  a 
bit  of  thread  wet  with  the  matter  kept  on  the 
wound  for  fome  days  by  a flicking  plafter. 

Indeed, if  the  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound 
at  all.  Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  wet  with  the  matter,  be  applied  to  the 
arm,  midway  between  the  fhoulder  and  elbow 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  the  common  black 
' M m flicking 
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flicking  plafter,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the 
difeafe.  We  mention  this  method  becaufe  ma- 
ny people  are  afraid  of  a wound ; and  doubt- 
lefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become 
general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  dif- 
charge  from  a wound  leffens  the  eruption ; but 
there  is  not  much  flrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this 
notion:  Befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate, 
and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  con- 
fidered  as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  coun- 
tries from  whence  we  learned  it.  In  Turkey 
it  is  performed  by  the  women,  and  in  the  Laft 
Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or  Priefts.  In  this 
country  the  cuflom  is  flill  in  its  infancy ; we 
make  no  doubt  however  but  it  will  become  fo 
familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more  of 
inoculating  their  own  children  than  at  prefent 
they  do  of  giving  them  a dofe  of  phyfic. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power 
to  render  the  praftice  of  inoculation  general 
as  the  clergy,  the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  flill  ari- 
fing  from  fome  fcruples  of  confcience,  which 
they  alone  can  remove.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  remove  the 
religious  objections  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  falutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it 
as  a duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  ne- 
electing  to  make  ufe  of  a mean  which  Provi- 
dence has  put  in  our  power  for  faving  the 
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lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as 
wilfully  neglect  the  means  of  faving  their  chil- 
dren alive,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  thena 
to  death.  We  with  this  matter  were  duly  weigh- 
ed. No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allow- 
ance for  human  weaknefs  and  religious  preju- 
dices, yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it,  in 
the  warmed  manner,  to  parents  to  confider 
how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children, 
by  neglecting  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the 
early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  attending  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall  pox,  have  been  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr  M'Kenzie  in  his 
liidory  of  health  : “ Many  and  great,  fays  this 
humane  author,  are  the  dangers  attending  the 
natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inocula- 
tion is  quite  fecure.  I he  natural  infection  may 
invade  weak  or  didempered  bodies,  by  no 
means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either 
violently  hot  or  intenfely  cold.  It  may  be 
communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall  pox  im- 
pregnated with  the  utmod  virulence.  It  may 
lay  hold  upon  people  unexpectedly,  when  a dan- 
gerous fort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a mari- 
time place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after  exceffes 
committed  in  luxury, intemperance  or  lewdnefs. 
It  may  likewife  fcize  on  the  innocent  after  in- 
difpenfible  watchings,  hard  labour,  or  neceffa- 
ry  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefc  unhappy  circumdances  can  be  prevent- 
ed 
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cd  by  inoculation  ? By  inoculation  numbers 
are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from  death. 
In  the  natural  fmall  pox,  how  often  are  the 
fineft  features,  and  the  rnoft  beautiful  com- 
plexions miferably  disfigured  .p  Whereas  inocu- 
lation rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears, 
even  where  the  number  of  puftules  on  the  face 
have  been  very  confiderable,  and  the  fymp- 
torns  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  o- 
ther  grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently 
fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort,  feldom  follow  the 
artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  ha- 
rafs  perfons  who  never  had  this  difeafe,  info- 
much  that  when  the  fmall  pox  is  epidemical, 
intire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined, 
and  the  face  of  diflrefs  fpread  over  the  whole 
country  ? From  this  terror  it  arifes,  that  juftice 
is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difeouraged  at  fef- 
fions  or  aflizes  where  the  fmall  pox  rages.  Wit- 
nefles  and  juries  dare  not  appear ; and,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  neceffary  ab fence  of  fome  gentle- 
men, our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not 
attended  with  that  reverence  and  fplendor  due 
to  their  office  and  merit.  Does  not  inoculation 
in  like  manner  prevent  our  brave  failors  from 
being  feized  with  this  difternper  on  fliipboard, 
where  they  muft  quickly  fpread  the  infection 
among  fuch  of  the  crew  who  never  had  it  be- 
fore, and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
to  efcape,  being  half- ftifled  with  the  clofenefs 
pf  their  cabins,  and  but  very  indifferently  nur- 

fed  ? 
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fed  ? Laftly,  With  regard  to  the  foldiery,  the 
paiferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when 
attacked  by  the  Imall  pox  on  a march,  is  in- 
conceivable, without  attendance,  without  lod- 
gings,  without  any  accommodations ; fo  that  ' 
one  of  three  commonly  perifhes.” 

We  {hall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not 
had  the  fmall  pox  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife, 
in  a great  meafure,  unfit  for  fuftaining  many 
of  the  moll  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few 
people  would  chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who 
Had  not  had  the  fmall  pox,  far  lefs  to  pun- 
chafe  a {lave  who  had  the  chance  of  dying 
of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or  a 
iurgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall  pox  him- 
felf,  attend  others  under  that  malady?  Thus,  be- 
fides,  the  continual  fears  and  anxiety  which 
haunt  thofe  perfons  who  have  not  had  the 
fmall  pox,  we  might  {hew  numberlefs  inconve- 
niences which  arife  from  it.  For  example, 

How  deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  females, 
who  arrive  at  mature  age  without  having  had 
the  fmall  pox  ! A woman  with  child  feldom 
furvives  this  difeafe:  And  if  an  infant  happens; 
to  be  feized  with  'the  fmall  pox  upon  the  mo- 
ther’s breafl:  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcene  mull  be  difireffing!  If  {he  continues 
to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her 
own  life ; and  if  {lie  weans  it,  in  all  proba- 
bility it  will  periffi.  How  often  is  the  affec- 
tionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and 

abandon 
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abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when 
her  care  is  moft  neceffary  ? But  fhould  parent 
tal  affection  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  con- 
fequences  Will  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known 
the  tender  mpther  and  her  infant-child  laid 
in  the  fame  grave,  both  untimely  victims  to 
this  dreadful  malady.  But  thefe  are  fcenes  too 
Clocking  even  to  mention.  Let  parents  who 
run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid  the 
fmall  pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in 
infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations 
they  may  be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  tender- 
jiefs. 

As  the  fmall  pox  has  now  become  a eonftituth 
onal  difeafe  in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world, 
no  other  choice  remains  but  to  render  the  ma- 
lady as  mild  as  pofiible ; that  is  the  only  man- 
ner of  extirpation  now  left  in  our  power ; and, 
tho’  it  may  feem  paradoxical,  this  artificial  me- 
thod of  planting  the  difeafe,  could  it  be  ren- 
dered univerfal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the 
fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a matter  of 
fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  entire- 
ly extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither 
to  deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but 
that  this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not 
now  admit  of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die 
under  inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be  named. 
In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  general- 
ly die ; but  by  inoculation  not  one  of  a thou- 
sand. Nay  fome  can  boaft  of  having  inoculated 
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ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  pa- 
tient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  efta- 
blifhed  for  rendering  this  falutary  practice 
univerfal ; but  am  afraid  I fliall  never  be  fo 
happy.  The  difficulties  indeed  are  many  ; yet 
the  thing  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  The 
aim  is  great;  no  lefs  than  faving  the  lives  of 
one  fourth  of  mankind.  What  ousdn  not  to 

, O 

be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplifh  fuch  an 
end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  practice 
univerfal,  mult  be  to  remove  the  religious  pre- 
judices againll  it.  This,  as  already  obferved, 
can  only  be  done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft 
not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty  to  others, 
but  likewife  practice  it  on  their  own  children. 
Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than 
precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It  is  hard  that 
thofe  who  are  certainly  the  molt  ufeful  part  of 
mankind  fhould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded 
from  fuch  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  powet 
of  any  State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at 
leaf!  as  far  as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not 
mean,  that  it  ought  to  be  inforced  by  a law ; 
1 hat,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, would  rather  tend 
to  obflruct  its  progrefs.  The  way  to  promote 

it 
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it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  of 
operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate 
the  children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be 
neceflary  till  the  practice  became  general ; after- 
wards cuftom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would 
oblige  every  one  to  inoculate  their  children  to 
prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the 
poor  would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators : 
That  is  eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to 
enable  mothers  to  attend  their  children  while 
under  the  difeafe,  would  be  a fufficient  induce- 
ment ; . befides,  the  fuccefs  attending  the  opera- 
tion would  foon  banifh  all  objections  to  it. 
Even  confiderations  of  profit  would  induce 
the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they 
are  fnatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great 
lofs  of  their  parents  and  detriment  of  the  pu- 

blic. 

The  Britifh  legiflature  has,  of  late  years, 
fhown  great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of 
infant-lives,  by  fupporting  the  foundling-hofpi- 
tal,  &c.  But  we  will  venture  to  fay,  if  one 
tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in  fupporting 
that  inftitution,  had  been  bellowed  towards  pro- 
moting the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall 
nox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufe- 
ful lives  had  been  hived,  but  the  pradhce  ere 
now  rendered  quite  univerfiil  in  this  ifland.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  what  effect  example  and  a 
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little  money  will  hive  upon  the  poor;  yet,  if 
left  to  themfelves,  they  will  go  on  foi  ever  in 
the  old  way,  without  thinking  of  any  improve- 
ment. We  only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the  hu- 
mane and  publiofpirited.  Should  fuch  a fcheme 
- be  ever  put  in  practice,  a proper  plan  might 
eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

As  all  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felhlli  views  or  mif- 
condufl  of  thofe  intruded  with  the  execution  of 
them,  fail  of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for 
which  they  were  defigned  : We  {hall  therefore 
point  out  fome  other  methods  by  which  the  be- 
nefits of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the 
poor.  ' 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  be 
daily  more  numerous.  We  would  therefore 
have  every  parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of 
them  a fmall  annual  falary  for  inoculating  all 
the  children  of  the  parifh  at  a proper  age.  Tho’ 
fome  refractory  perfons  might  for  a while  ob- 
ject to  this  method,  they  would  foon  be  obli- 
ged to  comply  with  it,  or  run  the  hazard  of 
being  reckoned  the  murderers  of  their  own 
children. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a with 
to  put  the  evil  day  as  far  off  as  poffible.  This 
is  a principle  in  our  nature  ; and  as  inoculation 
fcems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a future  evil,  it 
is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo  averfe  from  it. 
But  this  obje&ion  is  diffidently  anfwered  by 

N'  n the 
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the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not 
fer  a leffer  evil  to- day  to  a greater  to-morrow, 
provided  it  were  equally  certain  ? 

T.  h e other  ohftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections. 
This  has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the 
world  would  look  down  upon  them.  This 
they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  which 
pinches,  and  till  that  be  removed,  inoculation 
will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing  can  re- 
move it  but  cuftom.  Make  the  practice  fafhi- 
onable,  and  all  objections  at  once  vanifh.  It  is 
fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them 
to  the  end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pat- 
tern to  the  reft.  Their  example,  tho’  it  may 
for  fome  time  meet  with  oppolition,  muft  at 
length  infallibly  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice 
from  the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attend- 
ed ; this  is  eafilv  obviated.  We  do  not  mean 
that  every  parifh  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a 
Dimfdale  as  inoculators.  Thefe  have,  by  their 
fuccefs,  already  recommended  themfelves  to 
crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar 
reach ; but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance 
to  fucceed  ? They  certianly  have.  Let  them 
make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will 
foon  vanifh.  1 here  is  not  a parifh,  and  hard- 
ly a village  in.  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  per- 
fon  who  can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  dif- 
ficult 
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ficult  operation,  and  requires  both  more  fkill 
and  time  than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  re- 
commend the  performance  of  this  operation 
are  the  clergy.  Moft  of  them  know  fomething 
of  medicine.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and 
can  order  a purge,  which  a,re  all  the  qualifica- 
tions neceflary  for  the  practice  of  inoculation. 
The  Priefts  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians 
perform  this  office,  and  why  ffiould  a Chriftian 
teacher  think  himfelf  above  it  ? Surely  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  merit  a part 
of  the  pallor’s  care  ; at  leafl;  the  greatefl:  Teacher 

who  ever  appeared  among  men  feems  to  have 
thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would 
recommend  it  to  parents  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion themfelves,  Let  them  take  any  method 
of  communicating  the  difeafe  they  pleafe,  pro- 
vided the  fubject  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  agej 
and  we  may  venture  to  warrant  their  fuccefs. 
I have  known  many  inftances  of  parents  per- 
forming the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as 
heard  of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter  in 
one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  in- 
oculated, with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three 
hundred  of  his  Haves,  who,  notwithftanding  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavour- 
able circumflances,  all  did  well.  Common  me- 
chanics have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed 
the  operation  with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyfi- 
crans.  We  do  not  however  mean  to  difeourage 
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thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  from  employ- 
ing people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  their  children, 
and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe,  but  on- 
ly to  fhew,  that,  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the 
operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
neglected. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  this 
effect,  Mhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  me- 
thod which  1 took  with  my  own  child,  an  on- 
ly fon.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I 
ordered  the  riurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which 
had  been  previoufly  wet  with  frefh.  matter  from 
a pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it 
with  a piece  of  flicking  plafler.  This  ftaid  on 
fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off'  by  ac- 
cident. At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall  pox  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  favour- 
able. Sure  this,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary, 
may  be  done  without  any  lkill  in  medicine. 

The  beft  feafon  of  the  year  for  inoculation 
is  towards  the  end  of  the  ipring,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  fummer.  It  may  however  be  done  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  if  circumflances  render 
it  neceflary. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  be- 
twixt two  and  five.  Many  difagreeable  cn- 
cumftances  attend  inoculating  childien  upon 
the  breaff,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enume- 
rate. Neither  fliould  the  operation  be  too 
long  delayed.  When  the  fibres  begin  to  grow 
rigid,  and  children  make  ufe  of  grofler  food, 

the  fmall  pox  become  more  dangerous. 

Children 
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Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes, 
muft  neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often 
mend  the  habit  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  per- 
formed at  a time  when  they  are  molt  healthy. 
Accidental  difeafes  ftiould  always  be  removed 
before  inoculation. 

The  moft  healthy  Hate  is  always  to  be  chofen, 
as  that  muft  be  the  beft  preparation.  The  next 
ftep  is  to  regulate  the  diet  for  fome  time  be- 
fore the  difeafe  is  communicated.  In  children 
great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom  necdTary, 
their  food  being  commonly  of  the  moft  ftmple 
and  wholefome  kind ; as  milk,  water-pap,  fmall 
broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

Children  however  who  have  been  accuftom-. 
ed  to  a hotter  diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit, 
or  abound  with  bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put 
upon  a fpare  diet  before  they  be  inoculated. 
Their  food  fliould  be  of  a light  cooling  na- 
ture ;/  and  their  drink  whey; / butter- milk,  and 
fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal 
preparation  but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which 
ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of 
the  patient.  It  is  no  doubt  pollible  by  purgative 
and  mercurial  medicines,  to  leflen  the  erup- 
tion ; but  it  very  feldom  happens,  that  the  erup- 
tion in  this  way  proves  too  great ; and  we  have 
always  obferved,  that  thofe  children  who  had 
a pretty  free  eruption,  and  where  the  pox  filled 
ivell,  enjoyed  the  beft  health  afterwards. 


The: 
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The  regimen  during  the  dileafe  muft  be  the 
feme  as  under  the  natural  fmall  pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  muft  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should 
any  bad  lymptoms  appear,  which  feldqm  hap- 
pens, they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  di- 
rected in  the  natural  fmall  pox.  Purging  is 
not  lefs  neceffary  after  the  fmall  pox  by  inocula- 
tion, than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  nq 
means  to  be  negledted. 


OF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  mealies  appeared  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  fmall  pox,  and  are  nearly  related  to 
that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  Eaft, 
are  both  infectious,  and  feldom  attack  people 
more  than  once.  The  mealies  are  molt  common 
in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  dil'appear  in 
fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly 
managed,  is  feldom  dangerous  ; but  its  confe- 
quences  are  often  fatal. 

C A U S E. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall 

pox,  proceeds  from  infection,  and  is  more  or 
lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  conftitution  of 
the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  cli- 
mate, &c. 

SYMPTOM  S. The  mealies,  like  o- 

ther  fevers,  are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of 
heat  and  cold,  ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite. 
The  tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moift.  There 

is 
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is  a fliort  cough,  a heavinefs  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  running  of  the  nofe. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  cough  does  not  come 
before  the  eruption.  The  eye-lids  frequently 
fwell  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient 
generally  complains  of  his  throat ; and  vomit- 
ing or  loofenefs  often  precedes  the  eruption. 
The  {fools  in  children  are  commonly  greenifh  ; 
they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  fkin,  and 
are  remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firll  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
the  bread,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  : 
Thefe  may  be  didinguilhed  from  the  fmall  pox 
by  their  fcarcely  rifing  above  the  fkin.  The  fe- 
ver, cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  indead 
of  being  removed  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the 
fmall  pox,  are  rather  increafed  j but  the  vomit- 
ing generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  day,  the  mealies  begin  to 
glow  dry  on  the  face,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
body ; fo  that  by  the  ninth  day  they  entirely 
difappear.  Ihe  fever  however  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  often  continue,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen. 

Petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife  be  occa- 
sioned by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 

m^fles . m which  cafe  the  patient,  Hf  . . 

imminent  danger. 
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Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expird 
about  the  ninth  day,  and  are  evidently  carried 
off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a mode- 
rate loofenefs,  gentle  fweats,  and  a plentiful 
difcharge  of  urine. 

.When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in 
the  greateft  danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  of  a paid 
colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo 
great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftlefsnefs,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots 
appearing  among  the  meafles,  are  very  un- 
favourable. When  a continual  cough,  with 
hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpeft  an  approaching  confumption  of  the 

lungs.  % 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  aflift  Na- 
ture, if  her  efforts  be  too  languid,  in  throwing 
out ’the  morbid  matter,  by  proper  cordials; 
but  when  they  are  too  violent,  they  muft  be 
reftrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  diluting  li- 
quors, &c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to 
appeafe  the  moft  urgent  fymptoms,  as  the  cough, 
reftleflnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

It  E G I M E N. — — The  regimen  in  this  dif- 
eafe fhould  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  re- 
' commended  in  the  fmall  pox,  viz.  cooling  and 
diluting.  Acids  however  do  not  anfvver  fo  well 
here  as  in  the  fmall  pox,  as  they  tend  to  exaf- 
perate  the  cough.  Small  beer  likewife,  tho  a 
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good  drink  in  the  fmall  pox,  is  here  improper. 
The  moft  fuitable  liquors  are  decoctions  of  li- 
quorice with  marfli  mallow  roots  and  farfaparil- 
la,  infufions  of  linfeed,  or  of  the  flowers  of  el- 
der with  milk,  clarified  whey,  barley-water, 
and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  belly  be  bound, 
may  be  fweetened  with  honey  ■ or,  if  that 
fliould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little  man- 
na may  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

M E D I C I N E. The  meafles  being  an 

inflammatory  difeafe,  without  any  critical  clif- 
charge  of  matter,  as  in  the -fmall  pox,  bleeding 
is  commonly  neceflary,  efpecially  when  the  fe- 
ver runs  high,  wiih  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
great  oppreffion  of  the  break.  But  if  the  dif- 
eafe be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  o- 
mitted. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water 
both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vo- 
miting. When  there  is  a tendency  this  way, 
it  ought  not  to  be  flopped,  but  encouraged  by 
drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile 
tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with 
drynefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, it  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient  if  he  holds 
his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm  water,  and 
draws  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

L.e  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma  ceti  and 

O o fugay- 
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fugar-candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and 
then  a fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
with  fugar-candy  diffolved  in  it.  Thefe  will 
foften  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling 
cough. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  purfue  the  fame  method 
which  we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall 
pox  fall  in.  The  patient  muft  be  fupported 
with  wine  and  cordials.  Bliftering  plafters 
muft  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  and  the  bo- 
dy rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm 
poultices  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  pa- 
tient’s drink  fhould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of 
vitriol  ; and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high, 
the  jefuits  bark  muft  be  adminiflered  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  in  the  fmall  pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary,  but  fhould 
never  be  given  except  in  cafe  of  extieme 
reftleffnefs,  a violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the 
cough  is  very  troublefome.  lHor  children,  the 
fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufficient.  A tea  fpoon- 
ful or  two  may  be  occafionally  given,  accord- 
ing to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  purging  is 
abfolutely  neceifary.  This  may  be  conducted 
in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  the  fmall  pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it 
jnay  be  cliecked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle 
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dofe  of  rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate 
over  night ; but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it, 
bleeding  will  feldom  fail  to  have  that  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  mealies  flrould 
be  very  careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their 
food,  for  fome  time,  flrould  be  light,  and  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  their  drink  diluting,  and 
rather  of  an  Opening  nature;  as  butter-milk, 
whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo  to  be- 
ware of  expoling  themfelves  to  the  cold  air, 
left  a fuffocating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs  flrould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption, 
remain  after  the  mealies,  we  would  recommend 
fmall  quantities  of  blood  to  be  frequently  let  at 
proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  con- 
ftitution  will  bear.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink 
affes  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  neceffary, 
and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  ' 
dole  to  a diet  confiding  of  milk  and  vegetables; 
and  laftly,-  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  re- 
move to  a warmer  climate. 


OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  patient’s  Ikin,  which  appears  as  if 
it  were  tinged  with  red  wine.  It  happens  at 
any  feafon  of  the  year,  but  is  mod  common  in 

the 
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the  latter  end  of  fummer ; at  which  time  it 
often  feizes  whole  families,  efpecially  children. 

It  begins  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  as 
in  other  fevers,  without  any  violent  ficknefs. 
Afterwards  the  fkin  is  covered  with  red  fpots, 
which  are  broader,  more  florid,  and  lefs  uni- 
form than  the  mealies.  They  continue  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  difappear;  after  which  the 
, cuticle,  or  fcarf-lkin  falls  off'. 

There  is  feldom  any  occaffon  for  medicine 
in  this  difeafe.  The  patient  oughc  however  to 
keep  within  doors,  to  abftain  from  fielh,  ftrong 
liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to  take  plenty  of  cool 
diluting  drink.  If  the  fever  be  high,  the  belly 
mult  be  kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clyfters, 
or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple 
of  the  former,  with  five  grains  of  the  latter* 
may  be  taken  thrice  a- day,  or  oftener  if  necef- 
fary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes 
feized,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeaie,  with  a 
kind  of  ftupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe 
the  feet  and  legs  fliould  be  bathed  with  warm 
water,  a large  bliffering  plafter  applied  to  the 
neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers. 

After  the  fever  is  gone  off',  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged  once  or  twice. 


OF 
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OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St  AN- 
THONY’S FIRE. 

This  difeafe,  which  in  many  parts  of  Britain 
is  called  the  rofe , attacks  perfons  at  all  periods 
of  life,  but  is  molt  common  between  the  age 
of  thirty  and  forty.  Perfons  ot  a fanguine  or 
plethoric  habit,  are  molt  liable  to  it.  It  often 
attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant  women  ; 
and  fuch  as  have  once  been  afflicted  with  it  are 
very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  a fymp- 
tom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part  of  the 
body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas,  but 
it  molt  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,efpeci- 
ally  the  latter.  It  prevails  moil  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fuceeeded  by  cold  and 
Wet. 

CAUSE  S. The  eryfipelas  is  frequently 

Occafioned  by  violent  paffions  or  affections  of 
the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c.  It  is  likewife 
occafioned  by  cold.  W hen  the  body  has  been 
heated  to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately 
expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration 
is  fuddeniy  checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often 
enfue.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  excefs  of 
firong  liquor,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm 
bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  blood. 
If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  cbftructed, 
or  in  too  finall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an  eryfi- 
pelas.  The  fame  e fie  ft  will  follow  from  the 

ftoppagc 


iftoppagc  of  artificial  evacuations;  as  iffues,  feJ 
tons,  or  the  like.  ( 

SYMPTOM  S. The  eryfipelas  attacks 

with  a violent  fhaking,  heat,  third,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  reftleflnefs, 
•and  a quick  pulfe ; to  which  may  be  added 
vomiting,  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  be- 
comes red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear ; at  which 
time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts 
contiguous  fwell,  the  fkin  fhines ; and,  if  the 
pain  be  violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and 
will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears- 
red,  and  the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules 
filled  with  clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are 
generally  clofed  with  the  fwelling;  and  there  is 
a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the  mouth  and 
noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affe&s  the  bread,  it  fwells, 
and  becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain, 
and  is  apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent 
pain  in  the  arm- pit  on  the  fide  affecled,  where 
an  abfcefs  is  often  formed. 

There  is  a kind  of  eryfipelas,  which  in  fome 
parts  of  Britain  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ring- 
worm. It  frequently  attacks  children  about  the 
region  of  the  navel,  where  it  furrounds  the 
bodv  like  a girdle,  and  is  not  without  danger. 

' The 
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The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly 
upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  fel- 
dom  dangerous;  yet  I have  known  it  prove  fa- 
tal to  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  were 
of  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  whofe  humours  were 
vitiated  by  irregular  living,  or  unwholefome 
diet. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the 
heat  and  pain  ceafe,  the  rofy  colour  turns  yel- 
low, and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in 
fcales,  the  danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  af- 
fects a very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the 
danger  is  great.  If  the  red  colour  changes 
into  black  or  blue,  it  will  end  in  a mortifica- 
tion. Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
difcufled,but  comes  to  a fuppuration  ; in  which 
cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene  or  mortification,  gene- 
rally enfue.  Where  the  conftitution  was  bad, 
I have  frequently  feen  the  leg  fwell  to  a prodi- 
gious fize,  and  the  cure  prove  extremely  dif- 
ficult. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  moftly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  fometimes  with  a delirium 
and  great  drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about 
the  feventh  or  eight  day. 

REGIMEN. In  this  difeafe  the  patient 

muft  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold,  as  either 
pf  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  the  diieafe 
-retreat,  which  is  always  to  be  guarded  againft. 
When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 

keep 
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keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without  confining 
him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpiration 
by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  very  fpare,  and  of  a 
moderately  cooling  and  moiftening  quality;  as 
groat-gruel,  panado,  fmall  chicken  or  barley 
broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  avoid- 
ing flefh.  fifli,  ftrong  drink,  fpices,  pickles, 
and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley-water,  an 
infufion  of  elder  flowers,  common  whey,  and 
fueh  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fipirits  funk, 
the  patient  mull  be  fupported  with  fmall  negas, 
and  other  things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food 
may  be  fago  gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nou- 
riihing  broths,  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
often  repeated.  Great  care  however  muft  be- 
had  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICIN  E. In  this  difeafe  much 

mifchief  is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by 
external  applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an 
inflammation,  immediately  think  of  fome  ex- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  indeed  are  neceffary 
In  large  phlegmons  ; but  in  an  eryfipelas  the 
fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all 
ointments,  falves  and  plafters,  are  of  a greafy  na- 
ture. and  tend  rather  to  obftruct  and  repel  than 
promote  any  difcliarge  from  the  part.  At  the 
beoinning  of  this  difeafe  it  is  neither  fafe  to 
promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  matter 

too  quickly,  I he  eryfipelas  m many  refpecfs 
■ ' refembles 
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refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with 
the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part. 
Thefe  not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air, 
but  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration,  which 
has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

It  is  a common  thing  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipe- 
las  ; but  this  likewife  requires  caution.  If  howe- 
ver the  fever  be  high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong, 
and  the  patient  vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed  ; but  the  quantity  muft  be  regulated  by 
thefe  circumftances,  and  the  operation  repeated 
or  not  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  pa- 
tient has  been  accuflomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and 
the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfo- 
luteiy  neceflary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in 
lukewarm  water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the 
face  or  brain,  has  an  excellent  efleft.  It  tends 
to  draw  the  humours  from  the  head  towards 
the  inferior  extremities,  and  feldorn  fails  to  re- 
lieve the  patient.  When  bathing  proves  inef- 
fectual, poultices,  or  Iharp  flnapifms,  may  be 
applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  like- 
wife neceflary  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open. 
This  may  be  effected  by  emollient  clyflers,  or 
fmall  doles  of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  fuch  as  are  pre- 
icribed  in  the  foregoing  difeafe.  Some  indeed 
recommend  very  large  dofes  of  nitre  in  this 
cafe ; but  nitre  feldorn  fits  eafy  on  the  ftomach 

V P when 
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when  taken  in  large  quantities.  It  is  however 
one  of  the  belt  medicines  in  this  cafe,  and  when 
the  fever  and  inflammation  run  high,  half  a 
dram  or  it  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  ordi- 
nary drink,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Ihe  falihe  julep,  as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a 
veiy  proper  medicine  in  the  eryfipelatous  fever. 
It  may  be  made  by  diffolving  two  drams  of  fait  of 
wormwood,  or  fait  of  tartar,  in  three  ounces  of 
frclh  lemon  juice,  to  which  may  be  added  two 
ounces  or  common  water,  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  pepper- mint  water,  with  as  much  white  fugar 
as  will  render  it' agreeable.  Of  this  two  table- 
fpoon  fills  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities, 
and  feizes  the  head,  fo  as  to  occafion  a deliri- 
um or  ftupor,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary.to  open 
the  belly.  If  clyflers  and  mild  purgatives  fail 
to  have  that  effect,  ftronger  ones  muff  be  given. 
Bliftering  plaffers  muff  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  neck,  or  behind  the  'ears,  and  fharp  cata- 
plafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  eryfipelas  cannot  be  difcufled, 
and  the  pain  lies  deep,  and  feems  to  reach  to 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  bones,  and  the 
part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  *fuppuration,  which  maybe 
done  by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices 
with  faflron,  warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the 
part  fliew'S  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  je- 
fuits  bark  muff  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be 

taken 
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taken  along  with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the 
fmall  pox,  or  in  any  other  form  more  agreeable 
to  the  patient.  It  mull  not  however  be  trifled 
with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  flake.  Half  a 
dram  may  be  taken  every  two  hours*  or  of- 
tener,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  or  the  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequently  re- 
newed. 

Ix  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic 
eryfipelas,  which  continues  for  a conflderable 
time,  it  will  only  be  neceflary  to  give  gentle 
laxatives,  and  fuch  things  as  purify  the  blood. 
Medicines  which  promote  the  perfpiration  are 
likewife  proper.  Thus,  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  checked  by  opening  medicines,  a 
decoction  of  the  fudorific  woods,  as  faflafras  and 
guaiacum,  with  liquorice- root,  may  be  drank, 
and  afterwards  a courfe  of  bitters,  which  will 
both  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  purify  the 
blood. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
eryfipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all 
violent  paflions ; to  abftain  from  ftrong  li- 
quors, and  all  fat,  vifcicl,  and  highly  nouriihinp* 
food.  They  fliould  take  abundance  of  exercife 
carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  Their  food  fliould  confift  chiefly  of 
milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are 
o{  a cooling  quality;  and  their  drink  ought  to 
be  lmall  beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 

like. 
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like.  They  fhould  never  fufier  themfelves  to 
be  too  long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  diet  alone,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
frequently  a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb  and  cream 
Of  tartar,  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  fome  other 
mild  purgative. 


OF  TIIE  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  BRAIN. 

Tuts  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  mala- 
dy; as  the  inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted 
fever,  See.  It  is  very  common  however  as  a 
primary  difeafe  in  warm  climates,  and  is  moll 
incident  to  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour 
of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  ftudious,  and  thofe 
whole  nervous  fyflem  is  weak,  are  very  liable 
to  it. 

CAUSE  S. — — This  difeafe  is  often  occa- 
fioned  by  night-watching,  efpecially  when  join- 
ed with  hard  ftudy  : It  likewife  proceeds  from 
hard  drinking,  from  anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafloned  by  a fedentary  life,  01 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difeharges 
of  women,  & c.  Such  as  imprudently  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by 
fleepins:  without  doors  in  a hot  feafon,  with 

their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly  feized 

with 
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with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  a- 
wake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are 
imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  is  often  the  confequence. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 
juries, as  blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOM  S. The  fymptoms  which 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are, 
pain  of  the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent 
flufhing  of  the  face,  clifturbed  fleep,  or  a total 
want  of  it,  great  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coftive- 
nefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmall  dropping  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  tinging  of  the  ears,  and 
extreme  fenllbility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the 
fymptoms  in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
inflammatory  fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often 
weak,  irregular,  and  trembling  • but  fometimes' 
it  is  hard  and  contracted.  When  the  brain  it- 
feli  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and 
low ; but  when  the  inflammation  only  affects 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  it  is  hard.  A re- 
markable quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common 
fymptom  of  this  difeafe;  but  that  feldom  con- 
tinues long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a great 
throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  and  temples.  1 he  tongue  is  often  black 
and  dry;  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains  of 
thirft,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chief- 
ly runs  arcer  fuch  objects  as  have  before  made  a 
deep  imprefllon  upon  it ; and  fometimes,  from 

a fullen 
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a fullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a hid- 
den quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  flarting  of  the  ten- 
dons, is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  alfo  a fup- 
preflion  of  urine ; a total  want  of  fleep ; a con- 
flant  fpitting ; a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which 
muff  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  convulfion. 
When  this  difeafe  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  of  the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c. 
it  is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the  morbific 
matter  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  general- 
ly proves  fatal.  Hence  we  learn  the  neceflity  of 
proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellents 
in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpira- 
tion  or  fweating,  a copious  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe,  the  bleeding  piles,  a plentiful 
difcharge  of  urine  which  lets  fall  a copious  fe- 
diment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  carried  off  by 
a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  exceflive  flow 
of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few 
days,  it  requires  the  moft  fpeedy  applications. 
When  it  is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it 
fometimes  ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupi- 
dity,  which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attend- 
ed to,  viz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIME  N. The  patient  ought  to  be 

kept  very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every 

thing 
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thing  that  affects  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  ima- 
gination, increafes  the  diieafe.  Even  too  much 
light  is  hurtful;  for  which  reafon  the  patient’s 
chamber  ought  be  a little  darkened,  and  he 
fhould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is 
not  however  neceffary  to  exclude  the  company 
of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a'  tendency 
to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither  fhould 
the  patient  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark,  left  it 
fhould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which  is 
too  often  the  confluence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  footh- 
ed  and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradic- 
tion will  ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  mala- 
dy. Even  when  he  calls  for  things  which  are 
not  to  be  obtained,  or  which  might  prove  hurt- 
ful,  be  is  not  to  be  pofitively  denied  them,  but 
lather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having  them 
as  foon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by  fome  other 
excuie.  A little  of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is 
let  upon,  tho’  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt  the 
patient  lefs  than  a pofitive  refufal.  In  a word 
whatever  the  patient  is  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be 
delighted  Moth  when  in  health,  may  here  be 
tried,  as  pleafing  ftories,  foft  mufic,  or  what- 
ever has  a tendency  to  footh  the  paffions,  and 
compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  feve- 
ral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe: 
as  the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  in- 

themb/0I\and  thC  patient  try'mS  to  reckon, 

> c.  Any  uniform  found,  if  low  and  con- 
tinued. 
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tinued,  has  a tendency  to  procure  Beep,  and  con- 
fequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light  of  farina- 
ceous fuhftances;  as  panado,  and  water-gruel 
fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  le- 
mons, ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
ferves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cool- 
ing ; as  whey,  barley  water,  or  decodtions  ot 
barley,  and  tamarinds  which  latter  not  only  ren- 
ders the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  like  wife 
more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an  opening  cool- 
ing nature. 

MEDICINE  S. In  an  inflammation 

of  the  brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves 
the  patient  than  a free  difcharge  of  blood  from 
the  nofe.  When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted, 
by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to 
the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not 
happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked  by 
putting  a ftraw,  or  any  other  fliarp  body  up. 
the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  gieatly 
relieves  the  head  ; but  as  this  operation  can- 
not be  generally  performed,  we  would  recom- 
mend in  its  ftead  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins. 
When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low, 
that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet, 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe 
not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually,  but 
by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  aflected,  ge- 
nerally give  more  immediate  relief. 
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A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoi- 
dal  veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient 
has  been  fubject  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that 
difcharge  has  been  Hopped,  every  method  muft 
be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water,  fharp  clyflers  or  fuppolitories 
made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock- fait. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafi- 
oned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  evacuation,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  as  the  menfes,  ifiues,  fetons, 
or  fuch  like,  all  means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore 
it  as  foon  as  poflible,  or  to  fubftitute  fome 
other  in  its  ftead. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  his  belly  muft  be 
kept  open  by  emollient  clyflers,  or  gentle  pur- 
gatives; as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar, 
or  fuch  like.  Thefe  may  either  be  given  fepa- 

rately  or  together  in  fmall  dofes,  and  repeated 
as  there  may  be  occafion. 

Small  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently 
to  be  mixed  with  the  patient’s  drink.  Two 
drams,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may 
be  ufed  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fhaven,  and  frequently 
rubbed  with  vinegar  and  rofe- water  a little 
warm.  Cloths  dipped  in  it  may  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  temples. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obilinate,  and  does  not 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  aPP!>r  a Wittering  platter  to  the  whole  head. 

OF 
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THE  EYE  S. 

This  difeafe  may  be  occalioned  by  external 
injuries ; as  ftrokes,  dull  thrown  into  the 
eyes,  &c.  It  is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations  \ as  the  healing  of 
old  fores,  drying  up  of  ifl'ues,  or  the  like.  No- 
thing more  certainly  brings  on  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  than  the  fupprefling  of  gentle  morn- 
ing fweats,  or  the  fweating  of  the  feet.  Long 
expofure  to  the  night-air,  efpecially  in  cold 
northerly  wind,  or  whatever  fuddenly  checks 
the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after  the  body  has 
been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other 
white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking  fted- 
faftly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  ob- 
ject, will  like  wife  occafion  this  malady.  A hid- 
den tranfition  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light 
will  often  have  the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  than  night- watching, 
efpecially  reading  or  writing  by  candle-light. 
Drinking  fpirituous  liquors  and  excefs  of  vene- 
ry,  are  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  Ihe  acrid 
fumes  of  metals,  and  of  feveral  kinds  of  feuel, 
are  likewife  very  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal 
taint,  and  often  from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty 
habit.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  hairs 
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in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards,  and  hurting 
the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  epidemic, 
efpecially  after  wet  feafons ; and  I have  fre- 
quently known  it  prove  infectious,  particularly 
to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the 
patient.  It  may  be  occalioned  by  moift  air,  or 
living  in  low,  damp  houfes,  efpecially  .where 
people  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  lituations. 
In  children,  it  often  proceeds  from  imprudent- 
ly drying  up  of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of  the 
fame  nature.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often 
fucceed  the  fmall  pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in 
children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOM  S. An  inflammation  of 

the  eyes  is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  red-!- 
nefs,  and  fwelling.  The  patient  is  not  able  to 
bear  the  light,  and  fometimes  he  feels  a prick- 
ing pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with  a 
thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are 
full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing 
before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding 
rheum,  which  rufhes  forth  in  great  quantities 
whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The 
pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fome 
degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent, 
the  neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a 
throbbing  or  puliation  in  the  temporal  arte- 
ries, See. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured;  but 
when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  lone’, 

it'- 
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it  leaves  fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of 
fight,  and  fometimes  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it 
has  a good  effect ; and  when  the  inflammation 
paffes  from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by 
infection,  it  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom.  When 
the  difeafe  is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain 
of  the  head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient 
is  in  great  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

II  *E  G I M E N. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcro> 

phulous  cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecial- 
ly  at  the  beginning.  The  patient  muft  abftain 
from  every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  His  food 
muff  confift  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak 
broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may  be  barleyr 
water,  balm- tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or 
his  eyes  fliaded  by  a green  cover,  fo  as  to  ex- 
clude the  light,  but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes. 
He  fhould  not  look  at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any 
luminous  objeft ; and  ought  to  avoid  all  fmoak, 
as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that 
may  caufe  coughing,  freezing,  or  vomiting.  He 
fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  ef- 
forts, either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging 
fleep  as  much  as  poflible. 

M £ D I C I N E. This  is  one  of  thofe 

difeafes  wherein  great  hurt  is  done  by  exter- 
nal applications.  Almoft  every  perfon  pretends 
to  be  poffeffed  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore 
eyes.  Thefe  remedies  generally  confift  of  eye- 
waters and  ointments,  with  other  external  ap- 
plications, 
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plications.  All  which  do  mifchief  twenty  times 
for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought  there- 
fore to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
•things,  as  the  very  prefTure  upon  the  eyes  often 
increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  is  always  neceffary.  This  fhould  be  per- 
formed as  near  the  part  affedtecl  as  poffibie.  An 
adult  may  lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  If  it  be  not  however  convenient  to 
bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be 
let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples, 
or  under  the  eyes,  with  good  effect  The 
wounds  muff  be  fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome 
hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  flop  loon,  it  may 
be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths  dipt 
in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take 
a fmall  dofe  of  Glauber’s  falts  and  cream  of 
tartar,  every  fecond  or  third  day,  or  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If  thefe  be  not 
agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a 
little  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other 
rmld  purgative,  will  anfw'er  the  fame  end.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  muff  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  tea,  or  any  other  weak  diluting 

liquor. 
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liquor.  He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed- 
time, a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey, 
in  order  to  promote  perlpiration.  His  feet  and 
legs  muft  frequently  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  his  head  fliaved  twice  or  thrice  a- 
week,  and  aiterwards  wafhed  in  cold  water. 
This  has  often  a remarkably  good  effect. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continu- 
ed for  forne  time,  if  the  inflammation  does 
not  yield  to  them,  bliflering  plafters  muft  be 
applied  behind  the  ears,  to  the  temples,  or  up- 
on the  neck,  and  kept  open  for  fome  time  by 
the  mild  bliftering  ointment.  I never  knew 
thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  re- 
move the  moft  obftinate  inflammation  of  the 
eyes ; but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  often  neceffary 
to  continue  the  difcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  handing, 
I have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  from  a 
feton  in  the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  e- 
fpecially  the  latter.  It  fhould  be  put  upwards 
and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine, 
and  in  the  middle  between  the  fhoulder- blades. 
It  may  be  drefled  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafi- 
licon.  I have  known  patients,  who  had  been 
blind  for  feveral  months,  recover  fight  by  means 
of  a feton  betwixt  the  fhoulders.  When  the 
feton  is  put  a-crofs  the  neck,  it  loon  weais  out, 
and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublefome  than 
between  the  fhoulders  ; befides,  it  leaves  a dis- 
agreeable mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  lo 
freely. 


When 
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When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  is  very 
great,  a foft  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
plenty  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  at  leaf!:  all  night ; and  they  may 
be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water  eve- 
ry morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  he  muft  take  ten  or  twelve  drops 
of  laudanum,  or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of 
poppies,  over  night,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
h is  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the 
eyes  ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  mav 
be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  with  cold 
water  and  a little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  for- 
mer to  one  of  the  latter.  A method  fhould  be 
contrived  by  which  the  eye  can  be  quite  im- 
merfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it 
fhould  be  kept  for  fome  minutes.  I have  <re- 
nerally  found  this  as  good  a ftrengthener  of 

the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  colly- 
riums.  1 


When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves 
very  obftinate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet 
muft  not  be  too  low,  and  he  maybe  allowed 
to  drink  fmall  negas,  or  now  and  then  a glafs 
of  wine.  The  moft  proper  medicine  is  the  ie- 
Imts  bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  fub- 
itance,  or  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

win  AfKE  ar  °UnCe  °f  jefl,its  bark  in  powder 
1 th  two  drams  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them 


in 
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in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water  to  a pint ; when 
it  has  boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  liquorice- root  fliced.  Let  the  liquor 
be  {trained.  Two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon* 
fuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  fay  how  long  this  medicine  fhould 
be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner  performed 
in  fome  than  others ; but  in  general  it  re- 
quires a confiderable  time  to  produce  any  lad- 
ing effects. 

Dr  Cheyne  fays,  ‘That  aethiops  mineral  ne- 
ver fails  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe, 
and  perfifted  in  for  a fufficient  time.’  Both  this 
and  other  mercurial  preparations,  are  no  doubt 
proper  when  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate;  more 
efpecially  when  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect,  that 
it  may  proceed  from  a venereal  taint ; but  as 
thefe  medicines  can  never  be  fafely  adminifler- 
ed  unlefs  under  the  direction  of  a phyfician, 
we  hi  all  omit  fpecifying  their  particular  do- 
fes,  &c. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the 
eye«,  to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or 
preffing  upon  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be 

cut  off  without  delay. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iffue  in  one 
or  both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to 
fuch  perfons.  They  ought  likewife  to  live  re- 
gularly, 
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gularly,  avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing 
of  a heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  a- 
void  the  night-air  and  late  ftudies. 


OF  THE  qjaiNSEY,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  T FIR  OAT. 

This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain, and  is 
frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It  pre- 
vails in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft  fa- 
tal to  young  people  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric 
habit. 

CAUSE  S. In  general  it  proceeds  from 

the  fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  fevers, 
viz.  an  obftructed  perfpiraticn,  or  whatever 
heats  or  inflames  the  blood.  An  inflammation 
of  the  throat  is  often  occafloned  by  omitting 
fome  part  of  the  covering  ufually  worn  about 
the  neck,  by  di'inking  cold  liquor  when  the 
body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft  a 
cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  great- 
ly cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  neglect  of  bleeding, 
purging,  or  any  cuflomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whate- 
ver {trains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an 
inflammation  of  that  organ.  I have  often 
known  the  quinfey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  com- 
panions, after  fitting  long  in  a warm  room, 
drinking  hot  liquors  and  finging  with  vehe- 
mence j efpecially  when  they  were  fo  impru- 

^ r dent 
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dent  as  afterwards  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold 
night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping 
on  wet  cloaths,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this 
malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently  occafioned 
by  continuing  long  in  a moiir  place,  fleeping 
in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been 
newly  plafiered,  &c.  I know  people  who  ne- 
ver fail  to  complain  of  their  throat  after  fit- 
ting but  a very  fhort  while  in  a room  that 
has  been  lately  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  in- 
flame the  throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It 
may  alfo  proceed  from  bones,  pins,  or  other 
lharp  fubftances  flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from 
the  cauftic  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  ar- 
fenic,  antimony,  & c.  taken  in  by  the  breath. 

his  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  infec- 
tious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpeciion,  the  parts  ap- 
pearing red  and  fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  fwallowing  any  thing.  His 
pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymptoms  of 
a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  the 

O 7 

patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling 
and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breathing  and 
fwallowing  become  the  more  difficult,  the  pain 
affects  the  ears  ; the  eyes  generally  appear  red, 
and  the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obli- 
ged to  keep  himfelf  in  an  erect  poflure,  being 
in  danger  of  furfocation  ; there  is  a conflant 

naufea, 
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jiaufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  and  the  drink, 
inftead  of  palling  into  the  ftomach,  is  often  re- 
turned by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is  frequent- 
ly ftarved  at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability  of 
fwallowing  any  kind  of  nourifhment.  When 
the  breathing  is  performed  with  a hilling  noife, 
and  the  pulfe  begins  to  intermit,  death  is  at 
hand. 

As  feveral  of  the  organs  neceffary  for  life 
are  affected  by  this  difeafe,  it  can  never  be 
without  danger • no  time  therefore  fhould  be 
loft  in  attempting  to  remove  it,  as  a little  de- 
lay often  renders  it  incurable. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  ftrait- 
nefs  of  the  breaft  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is 
great.  Tho’  the  pain  of  fwallowing  be  very  great, 
yet  while  the  patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not 
fo  much  danger.  An  external  fwelling  is  no  un- 
favourable fymptom  ; but  if  it  fuddenly  falls, 
and  the  morbific  matter  is  thrown  upon  the 
breaft,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quin- 
fey  is  the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe, 
which  has  already  weakened  the  patient,  his 
fituation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the  mouth, 
with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly  counte- 
nance, and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  fatal 
fymptom  s. 

It  E G I M E N.- The  regimen  in  this  dif- 

eafe js  in  all  refpects  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify 
or  peripneumony.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful, 
ivcak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 


It 
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It  is  highly  neceffary  in  this  difeafe,  that 
the  patient  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet.  Violent 
pafiions  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of  the  bo- 
dy, may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not  even  at- 
tempt to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a de- 
gree of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conflant 
gentle  fvveat  is  proper.  When  the  patient 
is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed  a little 
higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  throat  be 
kept  warm;  for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of 
foft  flannel  may  be  wrapt  round  the  neck : rI  hat 
alone  will  often  remove  a flight  complaint  of 
the  throat,  efpecially  if  applied  in  due  time.  We 
cannot  here  omit  obferving  the  propriety  of  a 
cuflom  which  prevails  amongfl  the  peafants  of 
this  country.  When  they  feel  any  uneafinefs  of 
the  throat,  they  wrap  a flocking  about  it  all  night. 
So  effectual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many  places 
it  pafles  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking  is  ap- 
plied with  particular  ceremonies  : The  cuflom 
however  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fhould 
never  be  neglected.  When  the  throat  has  been 
thus  wrapt  up  all  night,  it  mull  not  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a 
handkerchief,  or  a piece  of  flannel,  kept  about 
it  till  the  inflammation  be  gone. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  ve- 
ry much  in  efleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat; 
and  indeed  the  whole  matetici  medico,  cannot  af- 
ford abetter.  It  fhould  be  almoft  conflantly 
kept  in' the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifure- 
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ly.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  red  currant  jelly  or  the 
mulberry  may  be  ufed  in  its  head. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  likewife  very 
beneficial.  They  may  be  made  by  adding  to 
half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  pectoral  decoction 
mentioned  page  (86.  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant-jelly. 
This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day ; and 
if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid 
phlegm.,  the  gargle  maybe  made  more  fharp  and 
cleanfing,  by  adding  to  it  a tea  fpoonful  of  the 
fpirits  of  fal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles 
made  of  a decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the 
blackberry- bufh;  but  where  the  jelly  can  be 
had,  thefe  are  unneceffarv. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefits  of 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs^  in  lukewarm  water 
are  more  apparent  : That  practice  ought  there- 
fore never  to  be  neglected.  If  people  were 
careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats 
with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  apd  to  ufe  a fpare  diet,  with  di- 
luting liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe, 
it  would  feldom  proceed  to  any  great  height,  or 
be  attended  with  any  danger;  but  when  thefe 
precautions  are  neglecfed,  and  the  difeafe  be- 
comes violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  ne- 
ceflary. 

M E D 1 C I N E. An  inflammation  of  the 

•at  beinS  one  of  the  moft  acute  and  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  diftempers, which  fometimes  takes  off  the- 
patient  in  a few  hours,  the  moft  early  remedies 
are  with  the  greateft  care  and  diligence  to 
be  adminiftered.  In  the  very  firft  attack,  there- 
fore, when  it  is  violent,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed  in  the  arm  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  the  fymptoms 
require. 

The  belly  fhould  likewife  be  gently  opened. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient 
for  his  ordinary  drink  a deco&ion  of  figs  and 
tamarinds,  or  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre, 
as  recommended  page  292.  Thefe  maybe  in- 
creafed  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  repeated  till  they  have  the  delired  effect. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effects  from 
a bit  of  fal  prunel , or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This 
promotes  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  by  which 
means  it  anlwers  the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at 
the  fame  it  cools  the  blood,  by  promoting  the 
difcharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  vola- 
tile liniment.  This  may  be  made  by  taking  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  and  fluking  them 
together  in  a vial  till  they  be  united.  I do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  feen  this  fail  to  produce 
fome  good  effects.  The  throat  fhould  be  care- 
fully covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent 
the  cold  from  penetrating  the  flan,  as  this  ap- 
plication 
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plication  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other 
External  applications  are  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  as  a fwallow’s  neft,  poultices  made  of  thef 
fungus  called  Jews  ears,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not 
look  upon  any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a 
common  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  fliall 
take  no  further  notice  of  them. 

Bli  ster  i ng  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears 
in  violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very 
beneficial.  .After  the  plafters  are  taken  off, 
the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fliarp  ointment,  till  the  inflamma- 
tion is  gone  ; otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up, 
the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above, 
a fuppuration  feldorn  happens.  This  however 
is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  fpite  of  all  our  endea-  ' 
vours  to  prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation 
and  fwellmg  continue,  and  it  is  evident  that 
a luppuration  will  enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promo- 
ted by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm  water  into 
the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft 
poultices^  ought  hkewife  to  be  applied  outward- 
ly, and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fio-  Con- 
ftantly  in  his  mouth.  ° 


It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour 
reaks,  that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely 

thPPneVent,  'dny,  tkWS  fr°m  gCttinS  d«wn  into 
vftomach;  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft  in- 

tac/C,  n ^ ^ luPP°rtcd  in 

, {■  JllIi  can  wily  be  done  by 
r,£hmS  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 

milk, 
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miik,  See.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported 
by  thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumor  has 
broke ; and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  paflage  of  the  food,  but  the 
breathing  is  often  prevented  by  the  tumor.  In 
this  cafe  nothing  can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but 
opening  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe.  . That  has 
been  fo  often  done  with  fuccefs,  that  no  per- 
fon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances,  ought  to 
heiitate  a moment  about  the  operation  ; but  as 
it  can  only  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is 
not  neceffary  here  to  give  any  directions  about 


it. 


When  a difficulty  of  fwall owing  is  not  at- 
tended with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it 
is  generally  owing  to  an  obftruction  of  the 
glands  about  the  throat,  and  only  requires  tnat 
the  part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat  fre- 
quently gargled  with  fomewhat  that  may  gen 
tly  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a decoction  of  figs 
with  vinegar  and  honey ; to  which  may  be  add- 
ed a little  milliard,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  fpb 
tits.  But  this  kind  of  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed 
where  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  1 his 
fpecies  of  angina  has  various  names  among  the 
common  people,  as  th e pap  of  the  throat, the  fa  - 
ing  down  of  the  almonds  of  thenars,  Uc.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  remove  it,  they  pull  the  patienf  up 
bv  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft  their  ngers 
under  his  jaws,  &c. ; all  which  praftices  are  at 

bell  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  fubjecT  to  inflammations^ 
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the  throat,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a ful- 
nefs  of  blood  and  other  humours,  ought  to  live 
temperately.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  ob- 
ferve  this  rule,  muff  have  frequent  recourfe  to 
purging  and  other  evacuations,  to  difchargs 
the  fuperfluous  humours.  They  ought  likewife 
to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  ffiould  abftain 
from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an  aftringent 
or  Simulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafmg  the  motion 
and  force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  in- 
flammation of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  li- 
quor be  drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  bo- 
dy buffered  fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would 
avoid  this  difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  flpeakino- 
aloud,  finging,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor, 
or  doing  any  thing  that  may  ftrain  the  throat* 
or  increafle  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards 
it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap 
plenty  of  coverings  about  their  necks,  &c. 

I have  often  known  perflons  who  had  been 
flubjecf  to  fore  throats,  kept  entirely  free  from 
that  complaint  by. only  wearing  a ribband,  or 
a bit  of  flannel,  conffantly  about  their  necks 
or  by  wearing  a pair  of  thicker  fhoes,  &c’ 

effjft  Thy  feem  ,triflinS’  '3ut  theX  have  great 

CikT  Ihere  is  danger  indeed  in  leaving  them 
off  at  ter  perflons  have  been  accuftonfed  to 
them  ; but  flurely  the  inconveniency  0f  uflmcr 
uch  things  for  life  is  not  to  be  compared  with 

thena  WUC  i may  attend  the  negled  0f 

• OF 
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OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUIN- 
SEY,  or  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS 
SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  tho’,  for  fome  time 
paft.it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 
counties.  Children  are  more  fubject  to  it  than 
adults,  females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than 
thofe  who  are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails 
moil  in  autumn,  or  after  a long  courfe  of  damp, 
or  fultry  weather. 

C A U S E. This  is  evidently  a conta- 

geous  diftemper,  and  is  generally  communica- 
ted by  infection.  Whole  families,  and  even  en- 
tire villages  often  receive  the  infection  from  one 
perfon.  This  ought  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  going  near  fuch  patients  as  la- 
bour under  the  diiorder  ; as  by  that  means  they 
endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likewife 
thofe  of  their  friends  and  connections. 

SYMPTO  M S. It  begins  with  alter- 

nate fits  of  fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe 
is  quick,  but  low  and  unequal,  and  general- 
ly continues  lo  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains  greatly  of 
weaknefs  and  oppreflion  of  the  breaft;  his 
fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away 
when  fet  upright ; he  is  troubled  with  a naufea, 
and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging.  The  two 

latter  are  moft  common  in  children.  1 he  eyes 

appear 
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appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude  ; but,  as  the  dif- 
eafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh  co- 
lour. The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift, 
which  diftinguifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat  it  ap- 
pears fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or 
afh-coloured  fpots,  however  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch 
or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  ligure,  and  pale  white 
colour,  furrounded  with  florid  red,  only  ap- 
pears. Thefe  whitifh  fpots  or  floughs  cover 
fo  many  ulcers  underneath. 

An  efflorelcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or 
third  day,  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  dif- 
eafe. When  it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomit- 
ing generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium, 
and  the  face  frequently  appears  blotted,  and 
the  inflde  of  the  nodrils  red  and  inflamed.  The 
patient  complains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmells 
and  his  breath  is  very  offenflve. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vo- 
miting and  loofenefs  with  which  it  is  general- 
ly ufhered  in  ; by  the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat 
covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; and  by  the 
exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  patient ; with  other 
fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obflinate 
purging,  extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the 

fight* 
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hght,  a livid  or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and 
frequent  {Wrings,  with  a weak,  fluttering 
pulie.  If  the  eruption  upon  the  {kin  fuddenly 
difappears,  of  becomes  of  a livid  colour,  with  a 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the 
clanger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  breaks  out  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  continues  with  a flow,  firm, 
and  equal  pulfe ; if  the  floughs  caft  ofF  in  a 
kindly  manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at 
the  bottom;  and  if  the  breathing  be  foft  and 
free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is 
leafon  to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIME  N. T he  patient  muft  be  kept 

quiet,  and,  for  the  moft  part  in  bed,  as  he  will 
be  apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food 
muft  be  nourifliing  and  reftorative ; as  fago- 
gruel  with  red  wine,  jellies,  broths,  & c.  His 
drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antifep- 
tic  quality ; as  red  wine  negas,  white  wine 
whey,  and  fuch  like. 

M E D I C I N E. The  medicine  in  this 

kind  of  quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  is  proper  in  the  inflammatory.  All  eva- 
cuations, as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  which  weaken 
the  patient,  muft  be  avoided.  Cooling  medi- 
cines, as  nitre,  and  cream  of  tartar,  are  likewife  - 
hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can  be  u- 
fed  with  fafety ; and  thefe  ought  never  to  be 
neglected. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  there  be  a great  naufea, 

W inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink 

an 
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an  infufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or 
carduus  benedidtus,  in  order  to  clean  the  ftomach. 
If  thefe  be  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few 
grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacoanha,  or  any  o- 
ther  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be 
gargled  with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe-leaves, 
to  a gill  of  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or 
two  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  will 
make  it  agreeably  fharp  ; but,  when  the  fymp- 
toms  are  urgent,  the  floughs  large  and  thick, 
and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  ufed. 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  de- 
coction,when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  con- 
trayerva  root ; let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and 
afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor ; to  which  add  two 
ounces  of  white  wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine 
honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tinCture  of  myrrh. 
This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle, 
but  a little  of  it  fhould  frequently  be  injeCted 
with  a fyringe  to  clean  the  mouth,  before  the 
patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method 
is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  children,  who  cannot 
me  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient 
frequently  receives  into  his  mouth,  through 
an  inverted  funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vine- 
gar, myrrh,  and  honey. 

fi,^HrENrthe  pUtrid  fymPtoms  run  high,  and 
,dlfeafe  13  attended  with  danger,  the  only 
medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  je- 

fuits 
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fuits  bark.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the 
patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce 
of  bark  grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drams  of 
Virginian  fnake  root,  may  be  boiled  in  an  En- 
glifli  pint  and  half  of  water,  to  half  a pint ; 
to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea- cupful  of 
it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Bliflering 
plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are 
low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  upon  the  back- part  of  the 
neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  recommended  page 
298.  every  two  hours,  or  oftner,  if  neceflary. 
Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinnamon,  will 
likewife  be  a proper  drink,  efpecially  if  an  e- 
qual  quantity  of  red  wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  lize  of  a 
nutmeg  of  diafcordium,  or  the  japonic  confec- 
tion, may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a- day, 
or  oftener  if  neceflary  ; and  the  patient  s drink 

mult  be  red  wine  negas. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens, the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  re- 
ceived up  the  noftrils  frequently;  and  the 
drink  may  be  fharpened.  with  fpirits  of  vitriol, 
or  tin&ure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftrangury,  the  belly  mutt  be  fo- 
mented 
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mented  with  warm  water,  and  emollient  cly- 
fters  given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

■ After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over, 
the  belly  fhould  be  opened  with  mild  purga- 
tives ; as  manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  or 
night-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a con- 
fumption,  fhould  remain  after  this  difeafe,  vve 
would  recommend  it  to  the  patient  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  jefuits  bark,  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of  ge- 
nerous wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk-diet, 
and  riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  moft  likely 
means  for  recovering  his  flrength. 


OF  COLDS. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are 
the  effect  of  an  obftructed  perfpiration;  the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endea- 
voured to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat 
them.  Neither  fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enume- 
rating all  the  various  fymptoms  of  colds,  as 
they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may  not 
however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  almoft  every 
cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  and  only  differs  in  de- 
gree from  iome  of  thofe  which  have  already 
been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  nor  confiitution  is  exempted 
from  this  difeafe  ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of 
medicine  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  e- 

very 
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very  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  cart 
even  the  greateft  circumfpection  defend  them 
againft  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
impoffible  : But  as  that  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  mean's,  the  perfpiration  niuft  be  liable  to 
many  changes.  Such  changes  however,  when 
fmall,  do  not  affeft  the  health;  but,  when  excef- 
five,  they  muft  prove  hurtful.  Hence  the  great 
fecret  of  preventing  colds,  lies  in  avoiding,  as 
far  as  poffible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
cold. 

When  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  a huffing  of 
the  nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  or  a pain  of  the 
head,  See.  give  ground  to  believe  that  the  per- 
fpiration is  obftructed,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  perfon  has  caught  cold,  he  ought  immedi- 
ately to  leffen  his  diet,  at  leak  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from  all 
flrong  liquors.  Inftead  of  flefh,  fifh,  eggs,  milk, 
and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  paps 
or  gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be 
water-gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey ; an 
infufion  of  balm,  or  linfeed  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon  ; a decocfion  of  bar- 
ley and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other 
cool,  diluting  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light;  as 
fmall  poffet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney, and  a little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey 

fhould 
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fhould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel 
may  be  fweetened  with  treacle  or  coarfe  fugar, 
and  fharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Thofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors 
may  take  white  wine  whey  inftead  of  gruel, 
which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  ly  longer  than  ufual 
a-bed,  and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which 
is  eaflly  brought  on  towards  morning,  by 
drinking  tea,  o.r  any  kind  of  warm  diluting 
liquor.  I have  often  known  this  practice,  in  a 
day  or  two,  carry  off  a cold,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, had  it  been  neglected,  would  have 
coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him 
for  fome  months  to  his  bed.  Would  people 
facrifice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and 
practice  a moderate  degree  of  abftinence  when 
the  firft  fyinptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  molt  of  the  bad  effects 
which  flow  from  an  obftructed  perfpiration, 
might  be  prevented.  But,  after  the  diteafe  has 
gathered  {Length  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  re- 
move it  often  prove  in  vain.  A pleurify,  a 
peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption  of  the 
lungs,  are  the  common  effects  of  colds  that 
have  either  been  totally  neglected,  or  treated 
improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting 
drunk.  But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a 
very  hazardous  and  fool- hardy  experiment. 
No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed,  by  fud- 
denly  refloring  the  perfpiration  ; but  when 

^ t there 
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there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  flrong  liquors,  inflead  of 
removing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this 
means  a common  cold  is  often  converted  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily 
bread  have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they 
grudge  to  lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep 
themfelves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine* 
by  which  means  the  difordjer  is  often  fo  aggra- 
vated as  to  confine  them  for  a long  while,  or 
even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable  to  fuflain 
hard  labour.  Such  of  the  labouring  poor  as 
can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are  often 
too  hardy  to  do  it ; they  affect  to  defpife  colds, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to 
be  confined  by  what  they  call  a common  cold. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  colds  deflroy  fuch 
numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  de- 
fpifed,  they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till, 
at  length,  they  become  invincible.  We  often 
fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than 
lofe  a day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs, 
throw  away  their  lives,  by  purfuing  their  jour- 
ney with  this  difeafe  upon  them,  even  in  the 
cold  e ft  feafon. 

But  colds  may  be  too  much  as  well  as  too 
little  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  a flight  cold, 
fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  bring 
on  fuch  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as 
will  not  be  eafily  removed.  It  will  therefore 
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be  proper,  when  , the  difeafe  will  permit,  and 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen 
mentioned  above,  gentle  exercife ; as  walking, 
riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine,  &c.  An 
obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  a proper  courfe  of  exercife  when 
duly  perfifted  in. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  every  night  in 
warm  water  has  a great  tendency  to  reftore  the 
perfpiration.  But  care.muft  be  taken  that  the 
water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will  do 
hurt.  It  fhopld  never  be  warmer  than  new 
milk,  and  the  patient  fhould  go  immediately 
to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water- 
gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  footer  tqke 
off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than 
all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world. 
Ihis  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a com- 
mon cold;  and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the 

beginning,  and  purfued  for  a few  days,  it  will 
feldom  fail. 


But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  ab- 
ftinence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  dif- 
eafe,  as  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  an  ar- 
dent fever,  See.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and 
frequent,  the  Ikin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  his  head  and  breaft,  &c. 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the 
cooling  opening  powders  mentioned  page  202 
*very  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give  a ilool' 
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It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering 
plafter  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  the  faline  mixture  ordered  page  298.  every 
three  hours,  and,  in  fhort,  to  treat  the  patient 
in  all  refpects  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  of- 
ten feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  be- 
ginning, remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of 
an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bread. 

OF  COUGHS. 

' » '• 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold, 
which  has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  in- 
tirely  neglected.  When  it  proves  obfhnate, 
there  is  always  reafon  to  fear  the  confequences, 
as  this  fhews  a weak  date  of  the  lungs,  and  is 
often  the  forerunner  of  a confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient 
young  and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe, 
bleeding  will  be  neccffary,  to  leffen  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  humours,  and  prevent  a rupture  of 
the  blood- veflels  of  the  lungs,  &c.;  but  in  weak 
and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs  the 
difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits  freely,  bleeding 
is  unneceflary,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  as  it 
tends  to  leffen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  a fe- 
ver, and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fharp 
pe&oral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiflered ; as 
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gum  ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  The  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  may  be  prepared  as  directed  page  198. 
and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  Iefs,  according  to  the 
age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills 
may  be  given  various  ways  ; Two  ounces  of 
the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be 
mixed  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fpirituous  cin- 
namon-water, to  which  may  be  added  an  ounce 
of  common  water,  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic 
fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
honey  and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper 
in  this  kind  of  cough.  A table-  fpoonfui  of  it 
may  be  taken  at  pleafure. 

When  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle 
opiates,  oils,  and  mucilages  are  proper.  A cup 
of  the  infufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves,  with 
marfh  mallow  roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts- 
foot, may  be  taken  frequently;  or  a tea- fpoon- 
fui of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the 
patient’s  drink  twice  a-day.  He  may  likewife 
take  an  emulfion  made  of  an  ounce  and  half  of 
olive-oil,  fix  ounces  of  water,  one  ounce  of 
pectoral  fyrup,  and  a tea- fpoonfui  of  fpirits  of 
hartfhorn.  I hefe  rouft  be  well  fhaken  toge- 
ther, and  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture 
taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Fuller’s  Spa-  ' 
nifli  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in 
this  cafe,  apd  may  be  taken,  if  the  above  fhould 

difagree 
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difagree  with  the  patient’s  ftomach.  It  is  made 
by  infuftng  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, two  drams  of  hilt  of  tartar,  half  a dram 
of  faffron  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  an  ounce 
of  Spanifh  juice  likewife  cut  fmall.  Thefe  muft 
ftand  in  a clofe  veffel  for  twenty-four  hours,  in 
a gentle  degree  of  warmth.  Afterwards  let 
the  infufion  be  ftrained,  and  a tea- cupful  of  it 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  hu- 
mours tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  pa- 
tient fhould  keep  fome  foft  pectoral  lozenges  al- 
mofl  conftantly  in  his  mouth  ; as  the  Pontefract 
liquorice  cakes,  barley-fugar,  the  Spanifli  juice, 
&c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  by  taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help 
to  appeafe  the  cough. 

In  obflinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux 
of  humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  ne- 
ceffary,  befides  expedforating  medicines,  to  have 
recourfe  to  iflues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In 
this  cafe  I have  always  obferved  the  moft  happy 
effects  from  a Burgundy-pitch  plafler  applied  be- 
tween the  fhoulders.  I have  ordered  this  Ample 
remedy  in  the  moft  obftinate  coughs,  in  a great 
number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  different  confti- 
tutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail,  unlefs 
where  there  were  evident  flgns  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgun- 
dy-pitch may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft 
leather,  about  the  Aze  of  the  hand,  and  laid  be- 
tween the  fhoulder- blades.  It  maybe  taken  off 
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^nd  wiped  every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought 
to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  fimple  medicine,  and 
confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  ; but  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  medica 
does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
in  aim  oft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  in- 
deed an  immediate  effect;  but,  if  continued  long 
enough,  it  will  fucceed  where  moft  other  medi- 
cines fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this 
plafter  is  the  itching,  which  it  occafions  in  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied ; but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage 
which  the  patient  may  expect  to  reap  from  the 
application ; befides,  when  the  itching  becomes 
very  uneai'y,  the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and 
the  part  rubbed  wfth  a dry  cloth,  or  waffled 
with  a little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some  cau- 
tion indeed  is  neceffary  in  difcontinuing  the 
life  of  fuch  a plafter  ; this  however  may  be  fafe- 
ly  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and 
at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
feafon. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  cau- 
fes  befides  defiuxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe 
cafes  the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pectoral 
medicines.  Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from 
a foulnefs  and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups, 
oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kind  of  balfamic  medi- 
cines do  hurt.  This  cough  may  be  known  from 
one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by 

this 
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this  mark,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs 
whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath 
fully ; but  in  the  former  that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  up- 
on cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach ; 
for  which  purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  pur- 
gatives are  moft  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit 
or  two,  the  facred  tincture,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the  dofe  of  a 
table- fpoonful  or  two  twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as 
it  is  found  neceffary  to  keep  the  belly  gent- 
ly open.  People  may  make  this  tincture  them- 
felves,  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera  pier  a in  an 
Englifh  pint  of  white  wine,  letting  it  {land,  a 
few  days,  and  then  {training  it  off  for  ufe. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of 
the  ftomach,  the  jefuits  bark  is  likewife  of  con- 
fiderable ufe.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken 
in  powder,  or  made  into  a tincture  along  with 

other  ftomachic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by 
change  of  air,  and  proper  exercife ; to  which 
may  be  added  the  ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir,  or  two  of  the 
faponaceous  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  If 
thefe  prove  too  weak,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  cir- 
cumftances  require,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
or  when  the  cough  is  moft  troublefome.  but- 
ting the  feet  jmd  hands  in  warm  water  will  of- 
ten°appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome 

other; 
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other  milady*  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  re- 
move it  without  fir  ft  curing  the  dife.ife  from 
wnich  it  proceeds.  Thus,  when  a cough  is  oc- 
calioned  by  the  cutting  of  teeth  ; keeping  the 
belly  open,  fcanr/ing  the  gums,  or  whatever 
facilitates  the  teething,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  m inner,  when  worms  occafion 
a cough,  luch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  will 
generally  cure  the  cough  ; as  bitter  purgatives 
oily  clyflers,  and  fuch  like.  ° ' 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnan- 
cy, are  often  greatly  afflicted  with  a cou°di 
which  is,  generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and 
keeping  the  belly  open.  They  ought  to  avoid 

all  flatulent  food,  and  to  wear  a ioofe  eafv 
drefs.  7 


A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  of- 
ten likewife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus 
the  gout  is  frequently  ufflered  in  by  a very 
troublefome  cough,  which  affects  the  patient 
for  fome  days  before  the  coming  on  of  the  fit 
A paroxy fm  ot  the  gout  generally  removes’ 
.his  cough,  which  fhould  therefore  be  promo 
ted, by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinkinv 
warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  levs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water.  ~ 


Of  the  CHIN-COUG  IT. 

ten1  C0Ug,h  feldom  affe<^s  adults,  but  is  of. 
^ epidemical  ampng  children,  buck  children 
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as  live  upon  thin  watery  diet,  who  breathe  uri- 
wholefome  air,  and  have  too  little  exercife,  are 
moft  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and  generally  fuffer 
moft  from  it. 

The  chin- cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to 
nurfes,  that  no  defcription  of  it  is  neceffa- 
ry.  Whatever  hurts  the  digeflion,  obftru&s 
the  perfpiration,  or  relaxes  the  lolids,  predifpo- 
fes  to  this  difeafe  : Confequently  its  cure  rnufl 
depend  upon  cleaning  and  ftrengthening  the 
ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  promoting  perfpiration,  and  the  different 
fecretions. 

The  diet  in  this  difeafe  muff  be  light,  and 
of  eafy  digeflion  ; for  children,  good  bread  made 
into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken-broth,  with  other 
light  fpoon-meats,  are  proper  ; but  thofe  who 
are  farther  advanced  may  be  allowed  fago- gruel, 
and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little  boiled 
chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may 
be  penny- royal  tea.fweetened  with  honey  or  fu- 
gar- candy,  fmall  wine  whey ; or,  if  the  patient  be 
weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed  a little 
liegas. 

The  moft  effectual  remedy  in  this  difeafe  is 
change  of  air.  '1  his  often  removes  the  malady- 
even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  remo- 
ved from  the  place  where  the  infection  prevails. 
Moft  of  the  difeafcs  of  children  are  infectious; 
nor.  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough 

prevailing 
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prevailing  in  one  town  or  village,  when  an- 
other, at  a very  fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from 
it.  But,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are  fare  of 
the  fact.  No  . time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft 
in  removing  the  patient  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  place  where  he  caught  the  difeafe,  and,  if 
poffible,  into  a more  pure  and  dry  air. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the 
patient  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the 
cough,  he  ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there 
be  a fever  with  a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the 
chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  a rup- 
ture of  the  blood- veffels  of  the  lungs,  and  to 
render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  fel- 
dom  be  neceflary  to  repeat  the  operation  ; yet 
if  there  be  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation'  of 
the  lungs,  a fecond,  or  even  a third  bleeding 
may  be  requifite. 

It  is  a favourable  fymptom  when  the  patient 
vomits  after  the  fit.  fl  his  cleans  the  ftomach, 
and  greatly  relieves  the  cough.  It  will  there- 
foie  be  proper  to  promote  this  difcharge,  ei- 
ther by  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water ; and 
when  thefe  are  not  fufficient,  fmall  dofes  of  ipe- 
cacoanha  may  be  given.  A child  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age  may  take  five  or  fix  grains;  and  to 
others,  Jefs  or  more  muft  be  given  according  to 
their  age  and  ftrcngth. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink 
after  a vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  hap- 
pi  y deceived,  by  infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a 
cram  of  the  powder  of  ipecacoanha  in  a tea- 
pot. 
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pot,  with  half  an  Eng'ifh  p nt  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. if  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops  of 
milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea. 
and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful 
of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates. 
When  they  begin  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  oc~ 
cafion  for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  al- 
ready on  their  ftomach  will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  rot  only  clean  the  ftomach,  which 
in  this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid 
phlegm,  but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpi- 
ration  and  other  lecretions ; and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  repeated  according  to  the  obftinacy 
of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not  however  be 
too  ftrong;  gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated 
are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial 
than  ftrong  ones. 

As  the  patient  is  generally  coftive,  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  his  belly  gently  open.  The  beft: 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its 
preparations,  or  the  facred  tincture,  if  the  pa- 
tient can  be  brought  to  take  it.  Of  this  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  a young 
child  twice  or  thrice  a day,  as  there  is  occafion. 
To  fuch  a?  are  farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft 
he  proportionally  increafed,  and  repeated  till  it 
has  the  defired  eflfeft  Thofe  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  the  bitter  tincture, may  have  an 
infiifion  of  fenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with 
manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey  ; or  a few  grains 
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of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a fpoonful  or  two  of 
fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 
tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jel- 
lies, and  feldom  refufe  even  a bitter  medicine 
when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  peroral,  and 
balfamic  medicines  poflefs  wonderful  virtues 
for  the  cuie  of  the  chin-cough,  and  according- 
ly exhibite  them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every 
age  and  conftitution,  without  conlidering  that 
every  thing  of  this  nature  muft  load  the  ito- 
mach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe  aggra- 
vate the  d iforder. 

The  millepedes,  or  woodlice,  are  greatly  re- 
commended for  the  cure  of  a chin  cough.  Thofe 
who  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infeeds,  may  in- 
fufe  two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Fnglifh 
pint  of  fmall  white- wine  for  one  night.  After- 
wards the  liquor  may  be  {trained  thro’  a cloth, 
and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary  to  allay 
the  violence  of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a 
little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  or  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, of  the  paregoric  elixir,  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  hyfop  or  penny- royal  tea,  three  or  four 
times  a day.  An  adult  may  take  a table  fpoon-  ' 

ful  of  the  fyrup,  or  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  e- 
lixir. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well  known  remedy 
in  North- Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made 

bj 
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by  beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quan-. 
tity  of  hogs  lard,  butter,  or  oil.  With  this  the  foies 
of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
or  it  may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a rag,  and  applied 
as  a plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  ev£ry  night 
and  morning  at  leaft,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its 
virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both 
in  the  chin-cough,  and  in  molt  other  coughs 
of  an  obftinate  nature.  It  ought  not  however 
to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  fe- 
verifh,  left  it  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two 
or  three  days  in  warm  water ; and  the  Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafter,  mentioned  in  page  334. 
may  be  applied  betwixt  the  flioulders.  But 
when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will 
be  neceffary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering 
plafter,  and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome 
time  with  iflue-ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  pa* 
tient  is  free  of  a fever,  the  jefuits  bark,  and  o- 
ther  bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines. 
The  bark  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or 
in  a decoction  or  infufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  patient.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twen- 
ty grains  may  be  given  for  a dofe,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient.  For  an  adult,  half  a 
dram  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper.  Some 
give  the  extract  of  the  bark  with  cantharides ; 
but  to  manage  this  requires  fome  Ikill  and  at- 
tention. It  is  more  fide  to  give  a few  grains 
of  caftor  filong  with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix 

or 
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or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  cafior,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powder- 
ed bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a 
mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple 
diddled  water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a- day. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


This  is  a dangerous  difeafe,  and  requires  the 
mod  fpeedy  abidance,  as  it  frequently  ends  in  a 
Suppuration  ; and  fometimes  in  a mortification, 
which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSE  S. — It  may  proceed  from  any 

of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory 
Sever  • as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body  is 
warm,  an  obdructed  perfpiralion,  the  fudden 
driking  in  of  any  eruption,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wile  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or 
fiopa  acrid  and  dimulating  fubdances  taken  in- 
to the  domach ; as  firong  vomits  or  purges, 
eorrofive  poifons,  and  fnch  like.  .When  the 
gout  has  -been  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
■either  by  cold  or  improper  applications,  it  of- 
ten occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  domach. 
Hard  or  indigeflable  fubdances  taken  into  the 
domach,  as  bones,  the  {hells  of  nuts,  & c.  have 
hkewife  that  effect. 


Y M 1 I QMS. It  is  attended  with  a 

* Pa’"  .arnd  burning  bcat  in  the  domach; 
S redleflnefs  and  anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick, 

hard 
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hard  pulfe  ; vomiting,  or,  at  leaft,  a naufea  and 
fxcknefs  ; exceffive  thirft  ; coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities; difficulty  of  breathing;  cold  clammy 
fweats  ; and  fometimes  convullions  and  faint- 
ing fits.  The  ftomach  is  fwelled,  and  often 
feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of  the  iriofl  cer- 
tain figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe  of  pain, 
which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of 
food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  too  hot  or  cold,  intd 
his  ftomach. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he 
eats  or  drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hic- 
cup, with  an  intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent 
fainting  fits,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

REGIME  N. The  patient  muft,  with 

the  greateft  care,  avoid  all  acrimonious,  heating, 
and  irritating  food  and  drink.  Elis  weaknefs 
may  deceive  the  by-ftanders,  and  induce  them 
to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cordials; 
but  all  thefe  increafe  the  difeafe,  and  often  oc- 
cafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit 
may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and 
make  them  think  a vomit  neceftary ; but  that 
too  -is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy 
of  digeftion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, and  fhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too 
hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal, 
light  toafted  bread  dilfolved  in  boiling  water, 
or  very  weak  chicken  broth,  are  the  moft  pro- 
per. The  drink  fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley- 

water, 
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water,  or  decoctions  of  emollient  vegetables ; 
as  liquorice  and  marfh- mallow  roots,  See. 

M E I)  I C I N E. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe 

is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  me- 
dicine that  can  be  depended  on.  When  the  dif- 
eafe proves  obftinate,  it  will  often  be  neceffary 
to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times,  nor  muft 
the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from  doing 
fo.  The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  generally  rifes  up- 
on bleeding,  and  fo  long  as  that  is  the  cafe  the 
operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  warm  water, 
or  a decoction  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  like- 
wife  beneficial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe 
muft  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
and  removed  as  they  turn  cool.  They  muff  nei- 
ther be  applied  too  warm,  nor  buffered  to  con- 
tinue till  they  become  quite  cold,  as  either  of 
thefe  extremes  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm 
bricks  or  poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies 
of  the  feet. 


The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  {hall 
venture  to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild 
clyfters.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water, 
or  thin  water-gruel,  and  if  the  patient  be  co- 
hive,  a little  Iweet  oil,  honey  or  manna,  may 
be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  in- 
ternal fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  belly 
open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourifh  the  patient, 
who  is  often,  in  this  difeafe,  unable  to  retain 

x any 
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any  thing  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons 
they  muft  not  he  neglected,  as  the  patient’s  life 
may  depend  on.  the  application  of  them. 


OF  T FI  E ILIAC  PASSION. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  and  dan- 
gerous dileafes  that  mankind  are  liable  to.  It 
proceeds  from  the  fame  cai/fes  as  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ftomach  ; to  which  may  be  added 
coftivenefs,  worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or 
great  quantities  of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windy 
malt  liquors,  as  ftale  beer,  bottled  ale,  or  four 
wine,  cyder,  Sec.  It  may  likewife  be  occafton- 
ed  by  a rupture,  by  feirrhous  tumouis  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  by  their  oppoftte  tides  growing  to- 
gether. 

I he  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in 
the  foregoing  difeafe;  only  the  pain,  if  poflible, 
is  more  acute,  and  is  fituate  lower  down  about 
the  region  of  the  navel.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife more  violent,  and  fometimes  even,  the  ex- 
crements, together  with  the  clyfters  and  fuppo- 
fttories,  are  difeharged  by  the  mouth.  The  pa- 
tient is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has 
often  an  obftruction  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain1  fliifts,  and  the  vomiting  on- 
ly returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the 
clyfters  pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to 
hope  ; but  when  the  clyfters  and  jccces  are  vo- 
mited, and  the  patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with 

a low’ 
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a low  fluttering  pul fe,  a pale  countenance,  and 
a difagreeable  or  flanking'  breath,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  fear,  that  the  confequences  will  prove 
fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools,  with 
a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceffation 
of  pain,  are  the  figns  of  a gangrene,  and  ap- 
proaching death. 

R E C 1 M E N. The  regimen  in  this  dif- 

eafe  is  in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ftomach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept 
quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all  violent  paflions  of 
the  mind.  Elis  food  muft  be  thin,  weak,  and 
given  in  fmall  quantities  : his  drink  weak  and 

diluting;  as  clear  whey,  barley  water,  and  iuch 
like. 

M E D I C I N E. Bleeding  in  this,  as 

well  as  in.  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is 
the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on.  it  fliould 
be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
and  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms. / r 


A bliftering  plafter  applied  immediately  over 
the  part  where  the  moft  violent  pain  is,  has  of- 
ten a very  good  effect  Even  clyfters,  which  be- 
fore had  no  effect  will  operate  when  the  blifter 
begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by 
no  means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet 
and  legs  fhould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm 
water;  and  cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to 
hlS  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm  water 


may 
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may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with 
warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  cly- 
fters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel, 
and  foftenecl  with  plenty  of  Iweet  oil  or  freili 
butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  oftner,  if  the  patient  continues 


coftive. 

If  common  clyfters  have  not  the  defired  ef- 
fect, we  would  recommend  the  fmoke  of  tobac- 
co. It  may  be  blown  into  the  bowels  throw  an 
inverted  pipe.  This  may  be  repeated  after  fome 
time,  unlefs  the  effect  of  the  firft  renders  it  un- 
neceffary. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and 
fomentations,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty 
ftrong  purgatives  5 but  as  thefe  by  notating 
the  bowels  often  increafe  their“contraftion,  and 
by  that  means  fruftrate  their  own  intention,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  join  them  with  opiates  ; 
thefe,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the  Ipaf- 
modic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly  affift 
the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  often  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  purging 
■very  well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging 
falts.  Two'  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflolved 
in  an  Englifu  pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel 
and  two  or  three  table-  Spoonfuls  given  every  half 
,lour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame  time  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty  five  drops  of  laudanum  may 

be  given  in  a glais  of  pepper  mint  01  Ample 
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cinnamon  water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation  and 
prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effeft  in  hay- 
ing the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  vio- 
lent fymptoms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore 
be  of  life  to  fharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with 
cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  ; or,  when  thefe 
cannot  be  obtained,  a little  vinegar  may  be 
added  to  it. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whate- 
ver will  hay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient muft  take  purgative  pills.  1 have  gene- 
rally found  the,  following  anfwer  very  well. 
Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriolated  tartar, 
each  half  a dram,  opium  one  grain,  Caftile  foap 
as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit  for  pills.  Thefe 
muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not 
operate  in  fix  or  feven  hours*  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the 
above  means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfe 
the  patient  in  warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I 
have  often  feen  this  fucceed  when  other  means 
proved  in  vain.  The  patient  muft  continue  in 
the  water  as  long  as  be  can  eafily  bear  it  with- 
out fainting,  and  if  one  immerfion  does  not  fuc- 
ceed, it  may  be  repeated  after  lome  time,  when 
the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited. 
It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  in- 
to the  bath  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a 

time ; 
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time  ; and  it  is  often  neceffary  to  repeat  it  fe- 
veral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effect. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other 
means  of  procuring  a (tool  had  been  tried  in 
vain,  that  this  was  brought  about  by  immer- 
fing  the  patient’s  lower  extremities  in  cold  wa- 
ter, making  him  walk  upon  a wet  pavement, 
and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs  with  the  cold 
water,  &c.  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at 
leak  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
fome  danger ; but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better 
than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick- 
filver.  This  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
feveral  ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but  fliould 
not  exceed  that.  When  there  are  evident  marks 
of  an  inflammation,  or  any  reafon  to  fufpecf  a 
mortification  of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought 
not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it  will  only  haften 
the  patient’s  death.  But  when  the  obftruction 
.■>s  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that  can  be  removed 
by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a proper  medi- 
cine, but  the  beft  that  can  be  applied,  as  it  is 
the  fitteft  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  inteftinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the 
patient  muff  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and 
the  inteltines  returned  by  gentle  pieflure  with 
the  hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations  and  cly- 
fters,  fliould  not  fucceed,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give 
the  patient  relief. 


Such 


Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and 
dangerous  difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be 
too  long  without  a ftool.  Some  who  have  died 
of  it  have  had  feveral  pounds  of  hard,  dry 

f®ces  ^ken  out  of  their  guts.  They  fhould 
likewife  beware  of  eating' too  freely  of  four  or 
unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  ftale  windy  liqours, 
pricked  wines,  or  the  like.  I have  often  known 
it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked 
fruits,  which  are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  pro- 
ceeds frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet 
cloaths,  &c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 


OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  great  affinity, both  in  its  fymp- 
ms  and  method  of  cure,  with  the  two  pre- 
ceedmg  difeafes.  It  is  generally  attended  with 
coltiyenefs  and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels  • and 

ST&c  s diet>  evacuations’ 

WC.°nL;“  3re  Pri0u%  denominated  accord. 

thf  o the"'  c<nifes,  as  the  flatulent,  the  bilious 
-e  byfieru,  the  nervous,  &c.  As  each  „f  th£ 

requires  a particular  treatment,  we  (hall  point 

meats  0f  hard  a-  . f unripe  fruits, 
fermented1  liquors, 
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wife  proceed  from  an  obftructed  perfpiration, 
or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofe  di- 
geftive  powers  are  weak  and  debilitated,  are 
molt  liable  to  this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affeft  the  fto- 
mach  or  inteftmes.  It  is  attended  with  a pain- 
ful Are  telling  of  the  ftomach,  or  that  part  of 
the  bowels  where  it  is  lodged,  d he  patient 
feels  a rumbling  in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  re- 
lieved by  a difeharge  of  wind  either  upwards  or 
downwards.  The  pain  is  feldom  confined  to 
any  particular  part,  as  the  .vapour  wanders 
from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another,  till 

fuch  time  as  it  finds  a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  li- 
quor, eating  green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like, 
the  belt  medicine  is  to  take  immediately  a dram 
of  brandy,  gin,  of  any  good  fpirits,  and  to  apply 
warm  cloths  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  The 
patient  fliouid  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a 
warm  hearth-ftone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to, 
them ; and  he  may  drink  camomile  tea,  or  watei- 
gruel  with  as  much  pepper  in  it  as  to  render 

it  moderately  warm.  . 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  Ipints, 

fpiceries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be 
ventured  upon.  Nor  indeed  we  they  to  be  ufed 
here  unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  there 
be  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  We  have 
reafon'  to  believe,  that  a colic  occafioned  by 
wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured 
by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken 
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immediately  upon  perceiving  the  flrft  uneafl- 
nefs ; but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already  be- 
gun, all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  iliac  paflion. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c, 
occafion  colics  in  forne  particular  conftitutions. 
I have  generally  found,  the  beft  cure  for 
thefe  colics  was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall 
diluting  liquors,  as  water- gruel,  fmall  poflet, 
toift  and  wacer,  &c. 

CoLtcs  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indi- 
gestions, generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafl- 
oning  vomiting  or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges 
are  by  no  means  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted 
by  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
poflet.  When  their  violence  is  over,  the  patient 
may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gentle 
purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafloned  by  wet  feet,  or 
catching  cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the 
beginning,  by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  >vater,  and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting 
liquors  as  will  promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak 
wine-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpirits  in  it. 

These  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
in  the  country,  might  generally  be  prevented 
A'  people  were  careful  to  change  their  cloaths 
when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to 
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take  a dram,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after 
eating  any  kind  of  green  tralh  We  do  not 
mean  to  recommend  the  praftice  of  dram- drink- 
ing, but  in  this  cafe  ardent  liquors  prove  a real 
medicine,  and  indeed  the  bell  that  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  pa- 
tient complains  of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally 
coftive.  He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow- colour- 
ed bile,  which  being  difeharged,  feems  to  afford 
fome  relief,  but  is  quickiy  followed  by  the  fame 
violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  diftemper  ad- 
vances, the  propenfity  to  vomit  increafes,  in  fo 
much  that  fometimes  it  becomes  almoft  conti- 
nual, and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is 
fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  an  impending  iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the 
pulfe  full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed,  after  which  clyfters  may  be  adminiilered. 
Clear  whey  or  gruel,  lharpened  wirh  the  juice 
of  lemon,*  or  cream  of  tartar,  mull  be  drank 
freely.  Small  chicken  broth,  with  a little  man- 
na dilfolved  in  it,  or  a flight  decocfion  of  tama- 
rinds, are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other 
thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it 
will  be  ne'celfary  to  foment  the  belly  with 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  if  this  fhould 
not  fucceed,  the  patient  muft  be  let  in  a warm 
bath  up  to  the  middle. 
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Mild  purgatives  are  here  likewife  neceflary, 
as  the  lenitive  electuary,  manna,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, or,  what  will  anfwer  very  well,  the  bitter  pur- 
ging hilts.  Thefe  may  be  diffolved  in  water, 
and  given  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  page 
348.  If  thefe  medicines  will  not  ftay  on  the 
llomach,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  join  an  opiate 
with  them. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
bilious  colic  fliould  ufe  flefh  fparingly,  and  live 
chiefly  upon  a light  vegetable  diet.  They  fliould 
iikewiie  take  frequently  a dofe  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  by fieri c colic  bears  a great  refemblance 
to  the  bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c. 
But  what  the  patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  com- 
monly of  a greenifli  colour.  There  is  a great 
finking  of  the  fpirits,  with  dejection  of  mind 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  lymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but 
this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a 
few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing 
that  weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is 
to  be  avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  fliould 
prove  violent,  weak  camomile  tea,  or  fmall  pof- 
fet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Af- 
terwards the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty, 
01  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a 

glafs 
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glafs  of  cinnamon-water.  This  may  be  repeat- 
ed every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms 
abate. 

he  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five 
of  the  foetid  pills  three  times  a- day,  and  drink 
a cup  of  penny  royal  tea  after  them.  If 
afafcetida  fhould  difagree  with  the  flomach, 
whidi  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  tin&ure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  penny-royal- 
tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf  fugar,  may  be 
taken  in  its  (lead.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  na- 
vel, which  has  often  a good  effect. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  moft  among  miners, 
fmelters  lead,  plumbers,  the  makers  ol  white 
lead,  &c.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often 
ends  in  a palfy. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with 
more  excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it 
foon  at  an  end.  1 have  known  it  continue  eight 
or  ten  days  with  very  little  intermiffion,  the 
belly  all  the  while  continuing  bound  in  fpite 
of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the  patient 
recover. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion, 
or  inflammation  of  the  guts,  that  we  flrall  not 
infill  upon  it.  The  belly  is  to  be  opened  by  mild 
purgatives  given  in  fmall  doles,  and  frequently 
repeated,  and  their  operation  mull  be  affifted  by 
foft  oily  clyfters,  fomentations,  &c. 
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The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  a proper  me- 
dicine in  this  clifeafe.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drams  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  flomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar, 
mixed'  with  an  equal  quantity  of  flrong  rum, 
is  likewife  proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe 
any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of  a pally  are 
felt.  When  this  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back 
may  be  rubbed  with  llrong  fpirits,  or  a little 
of  the  oil  of  nutmegs  or  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after 
this  difeale,  he  mult  take  exercife  on  horfeback, 
and  ufe  an  infufion  of  the  jefuits  bark  in  wine. 
When  the^dTeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  bath-wa- 
ters are  found  to  be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  colic,  people  mull  fhun  all  four 
fruits,  acid  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe  who 
work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufi- 
nefs  falling,  and  their  food  fliould  be  oily  or 
fat.  They  may  take  a glafs  of  falad  oil,  with 
a little  brandy  or  rum  every  morning,  but 
fhould  never  take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment 
is  bell  for  them  ; as  fat  broths,  &c. ; but  low  li- 
ving is  bad.  Ihey  fliould  now  and  then  go  a 
little  out  of  the  tainted  air;  and  fliould^  at 
leaft,  take  phyfic  every  fpring  and  fall. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  dileafe  might  be 
mentioned,  but  too  many  diftinclions  would 
tend  only  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the  reader. 
Thefe  already  mentioned  are  the  moll  material, 
and  fhould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as  their 
treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  thofe 

who 
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who  are  not  in  a condition  to  diftinguifh  very 
accurately  in  thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be 
of  great  fervice  to  patients  in  colics,  by  only 
obferving  the  following  general  rules  : Firft,  To 
bathe  the  patient’s  feet  and  legs  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  next  to  apply  bladders  filled  with' 
warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  his  fto- 
mach  and  bowels.  Afterwards,  To  make  him 
drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  warm  liquors. 
And,  laftly,  To  give  him  an  emollient  clyfter 
every  two  or  three  hours. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSE  S. This  difeafe  may  proceed 

from  any  of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  in- 
flammatory fever.  It  is  likewife  occafioned  by 
wounds,  or  bruifes  of  the  kidneys,  and  by  fmall 
ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within  them.  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  ; as 
fpirits  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion  ; as  hard  riding  or  walking,  e- 
fpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the 
blood  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion 
this  malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  ly- 
ing too  foft,  or  too  much  on  the  back,  or  from 
involuntary  contractions,  or  fpafms  in  the  uri- 
nary veffels,  See. 

S Y M P T O M S. There  is  a (harp  pain 

about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  feme  de- 
gree of  fever,  and  a ftupor,  or  dull  pain  in  the 

thigh 
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thigh  of  the  affected  fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft 
clear,  and  afterwards  of  a redifh  colour;  but  in 
the  ward  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  generally  conti- 
nues pale,  is  palled  with  difficulty,  and  common- 
ly in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient 
feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to 
walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with  more  eafe  on 
the  a Seeded  fide  than  on  the  found  ; and  has  ge- 
nerally a naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that 
which  happens  in  the  colic. 


This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguiflied 
from  the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther 
back,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  palling  urine,  which 
is  a conftant  fymptom  of  this  difeafe,  but  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  other. 

H E G 1 M E N. Every  thing  of  a heating 

01  simulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
food  muft  be  thin  and  light  ; as  water-pap, 
fmall  broths,  with  mild  vegetables,  and  the  like. 
Emollient  and  loft  liquors  muft  be  plentifully 
rank;  as  clear  whey,  or  balm-tea  fweetened 
Wi  h honey,  decoctions  of  marlh  mallow  roots 
with  barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient  not-’ 
withftanding  the  vomiting,  muft  conlfantly 
keep  lippmg  fmall  quantities  of  thefe  or  other 

ly  abates t fl  NOthi,’S  f°  and  «*aiu- 

T.  ie  ir)flammation,  and  expels  the  ob- 

iuc  ing  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The  patient 
Zt  asaknCvPtf eafy’  ^ ?“d  ^ 

m Ed  appear- 

-eftary,  efpecially  at  the  bfe 
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twelve  ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot 
with  a lancet,  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation 
continue,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in 
twenty- four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be 
of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  like  wife  be  applied 
to  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difcharge  from 
thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders 
filled  with  it,  muft  be  applied  to  the  part  affect- 
ed, and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the 
bladders  be  filled  with  a decoction  of  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron 
is  added,  and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of 
new  milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  likewife  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered  ; and  if  thefe  no  do  not  open 
the  belly,  a little  honey  or  manna  may  be  add- 
ed to  therm 

Tiie  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where 
gravel  or  a {tone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney ; but 
when  the  gravel  or  ftone  is  feparated  from 
the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  any  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  it  will  be  proper,  belides  the  fo- 
mentations, to  rub  the  part,  with  a little  fweet 
oil,  and  to  give  gentle  diuretics  ; as  juniper  wa- 
ter fweet ned  with  the  fyrup  of  marflr  mallows, 
or  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  o nitre, 
now  and  then  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  diink. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take  exercife  on  horieback,. 
or  in  a coach,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protracted  beyond  the 

feventh  or  eighth  day,  and  die  patient  complains 
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©f  a ftupor,  and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  fre- 
quent returns  of  chillnefs,  fhivering,  &c.  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpeCt,  that  matter  is  forming  in 
the  kidney,  aud  that  an  abfcefs  or  ulcer  will 
enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  {hews,  that  an  ul- 
cer is  already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient 
mull:  be  careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four, 
and  falted  provilions;  and  muft  live  chiefly  up- 
on mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits,  toge- 
ther with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  macle 
with  barley  and  common  pot-herbs,  &c.  His 
drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter- milk  that  is  not 
four.  The  latter  is  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy 
in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this  cha- 
racter however  it  mull  be  drank  for  a confider- 
able  time.  Chalybeat  waters  have  likewife 
been  found  beneflcial  in  this  difeafe.  This  me- 
dicine is  ealily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  r Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be 
ufed  for  a conflderable  time,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce any  falutary  effects. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of 
inflammation,  or  obftruction  of  the  kidneys, 
muft  abftain  from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as 
abound  with  tartar;  and  their  food  muft  be 
light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  They  fhould  ufe 
moderate  exercife,  and  fliould  not  lie  too  hot, 
Bor  too  much  on  their  back. 
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The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds, 
in  a great  mcafure,  from  the  lame  caufcs  as  that 
of  the  kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  diffi- 
culty of  puffing  urine,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
vei,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  a 
perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  drfeafe  mull  be  treated  on  the  fame 
principles  as  the  immediately  preceeding.  The 
diet  rnuft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool- 
ing and  diluting.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at 
the  beginning,  and  in  rubult  constitutions,  it 
will  often  be  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  belly  mull  be  frequently  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  .a  decoction  of  mild  ve- 
getables; and  emollient  cly Iters  mull  frequently 
be  adminiflered,  &c. 

The  patient  Ihould  abftain  from  every  thing 
that  is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  flimulating  nature ; 
and  Ihould  live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths, 
gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A lloppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder; 
as  a Swelling  of  the  htemorrhoidal  veins,  hard 
faces  lodged  in  the  reft  urn ; a Hone  in  the  blad- 
der, excrefcences  in  the  urinary  pallages,  a pal- 
fy  of  the  bladder,  hylleric  affections,  & c.  Each 
of  thefe  requires  a particular  treatment,  which 

does  not  fall  under  our  consideration  here.  We 
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fliall  only  obferve.that  in  all  of  them  a mild  an,d 
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gentle  treatment  is  the  fafeft,  as  flrong  diuretic 
medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating  nature,  ge- 
nerally increafe  the  danger.  Some  perlons  have 
killed  themfelves  by  introducing  probes  into 
the  urinary  paffages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought, 
fomewhat  that  obftructed  the  pahage  of  the  u- 
rine  ; and  others  have  brought  on  a violent  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  flrong  diu- 
retics for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

1 he  liver  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  inflammation  than 
any  of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is 
flower;  but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen, 
it  is  with  difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in 
a fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSE  S. Befides  the  common  caufes 

of  inflammation,  we  may  here  reckon  the  fol- 
lowing, viz  excefiive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the 
liver  itfelf,  violent  fliocks  from  flrong  vomits 
■when  the  liver  was  before  unfound,  an  aduft  or 
atrabilarian  ftate  of  the  blood,  any  thing  that 
fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been  great- 
ly heated,  ftones  obftruefling  the  courfe  of  the 
bile,  drinking  flrong  wines  or  fpiritous  liquors, 
ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochondri- 
acal diftempers,  &c. 

S Y M 1 1 O M S.  1 his  difeafe  is  known 
by  a painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under 

the 
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the  falfe  ribs,  attended  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part, 
cifficuity  of  bieathing,  loathing  of  food,  great 
third,  with  a pale  or  yellowiffi  colour  of  the 
1 Ikin  and  eyes. 

* HE  Symptoms  here  are  various,  according 
to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  and  like  wife  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where 
the  inflammation  happens.  Sometimes  the  pain 
is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  an  inflammation  is 
not  lb  much  as  luipected ; but  when  it  happens 
in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the 
pain  is  more  acute,  the  pull'e  quicker,  and  the 
patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the  fhoulder, 
with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c„ 

Ihis  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
pleurify  by  the  pain  being  lets  violent,  feated 
under  the  falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  diforders  by  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom 
mortal.  A conftant  hiccupping,  violent  fever, 
and  exceffive  thirft,  are  very  bad  fymptoms. 
If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration,  and  the  matter 
cannot  be  brought  to  difcharge  itfelf  outward- 
ly, the  danger  is  great.  When  a fchirrus  of 
the  liver  enl’ues,  the  patient,  if  he  obfcrves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  live  a number  of  years 
tolerably  eafy ; but  if  he  indulges  in  animal 

food 
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food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  takes  medicines  of 
an  acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will 
be  converted  into  a cancer,  which  muft  infalli- 
bly prove  fatal. 

REGIME  N. The  fame  regimen  is  to 

be  obferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory 
diforders.  All  hot  things  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  cool  refolving  liquors,  as  whey, 
barley-water,  & c.  drank  freely.  The  food  muft 
be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  muft  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MED  I C I N E. Bleeding  is  prpper  at 

the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  and  it  wili  often 
be  neceffary,  even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not 
feel  hard,  to  repeat  the  opeiation.  The  belly 
muft  be  kept  gently  open  ; but  all  violent  pur- 
gatives are  to  be  avoided.  A decoction  of  tama- 
rinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affe&ed 
muft  be  frequently  fomented  with  warm  wa- 
ter, in  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing 
difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered  ; and  if  the  pain  fhould 
notwithftanding  continue  violent,  a bliftering 
plafier  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affe&ed. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of 
urine  have  a veiy  good  effect  here.  For  this 
purpofe  half  a dram  of  purified  nitre,  or  half 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three 
or  four  times  a- day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it 

ought 
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ought  to  be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fu» 
dorifics.  The  only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that 
purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor  drank  a- 
bout  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed 
the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
to,  ical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing 
that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  {tools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreak- 
ed  with  blood,  nothing  mult  be  given  to  {top 
them,  unlefs  they  be  l'o  frequent  as  to  weaken 
the  patient.  Loofe  {tools  often  prove  critical, 
and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to 
the  contrary,  fhould  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  pa- 
tient  muff  be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c. 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe. 
He  muff  not  indulge  in  flefh,  fifh,  flrong  liquors, 
or  any  poignant  or  falted  provifions ; but  muff, 
for  the  moft  part,  live  on  mild  vegetables,  as 
fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter  milk.  If 
he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild 

ale,  which  is  much  more,  fafe  than  wines  or 
fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations 
of  the  other  vifeera.  They  muft  all  be  treated 
upon  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  men- 
tioned. The  great  rule  with  refpect  to  all  of 
them,  is  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  flrong,  or 
of  a heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomenta- 
tions to  the  part  affefted,  and  to  fupply  the  pa- 
tient 
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tient  with  plenty  of  weak,  warm,  diluting 
drink. 


OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  or 

VOMITING  and  LOOSENESS. 

This  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting,  at- 
tended with  gripes,  and  a conftant  defire  to  go 
to  (tool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  moil 
common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  dif- 
eafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when 
proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSE  S. It  is  occafioned  by  a redun- 

dancy and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  by  tood 
that  eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach; 
as  butter,  lat  pork,  fweet  meats,  cucumbers, 
melons,  cherries,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  the  effect 
of  ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits;  or  of  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  paffions  of 
the  mind;  as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMP  r O M S. It  is  generally  pro- 

ceeded by  a car di algia,  or  heart  burn,  four  belch- 
mgs,  and  flatulences,  with  pain  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines.  To  thefe  fucceed  exceflive  vomit- 
ing, and  purging  of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifh- 
coloured  bile,  with  a diftention  of  the  ftomach, 
and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewife  a 
great  thirft,  with  a very  quick  unequal  pulfe, 

and 
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and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe 
often  finks  io  low  as  to  become  quite  imper- 
ceptible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramp- 
ed, and  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine 
is  obftrueted,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccupping,  fainting,  and  con- 
vulfions  are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

M E D l C 1 N E. At  the  beginning  of 

this  difeafe  the  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the 
offending  caufe  muft  be  afiifted,  by  promoting 
the  purging  and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe 
the  patient  muft  drink  plenty  of  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  whey,  butter- milk,  warm  water,  thin 
water  gruel,  fmall  poffet,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken- 
broth.  This  fliould  not  only  be  drank  freely, 
to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyfter  of  it  gi- 
ven every  hour,  in  order  to  promote  the  pur- 
ging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  conti- 
nued for  fome  time,  a deco&ion  of  toafted  oat- 
bread  may  be  drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The 
bread  fhould  be  toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown 
colour,  but  not  burned,  and  afterwards  boiled . 
in  fpring  water.  If  oat  bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat  bread,  or  oat  meal  well  toafted,  may  be 
ufed  in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to 
the  vomiting,  the  faline  mixture  may  be  ta- 
ken, as  directed  page  298. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought 

never  to  be4 flopped  too  loon.  So  long  as  thefe 

difi 
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difcharges  do  not  weaken  the  patient  they  are 
falutary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  ra- 
ther ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  pa- 
tient is  much  exhaufled  by  the  evacuations,  or 
has  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  with  other  fymptoms  of  weaknefs, 
recourfe  mufl  immediately  be  had  to  opiates, 
and  generous  cordial  medicines.  Ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  half  a glafs  of 
flrong  cinnamon- water,  may  be  taken  every 
four  or  five  hours,  till  the  violent  fymptoms  be 
removed.  Warm  negas,  or  flrong  wine- whey, 
may  likewife  be  taken  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His  legs 
may  be  rubbed  with  flannel-cloths,  or  wrapped 
in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to 
the  foies  of  his  feet. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over, 
to  prevent  a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary,  for 
fome  time,  to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes 
of  laudanum.  len  or  twelve  drops  may  be  ta- 
ken in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  lead  twice  a-day,  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought  to 
be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  he  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the 
flomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weak- 
ened, an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters, 
in  fmall  wine  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Tho’  phyficians  are  field om  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  however  to 
defpair  of  relieving  the  patient  even  in  the 
mod  defperate  circumftances.  Of  this  I lately 

A a a faw 
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faw  a very  finking  inflance  in  an  old  naan  and 
hisfon,  who  had  been  both  feizedwith  it  about 
the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more 
the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No 
pulfe  could  be  felt ; the  extremities  were  quite 
cold,  and  rigid ; the  countenance  was  ghaflly, 
and  the  firength  quite  exhaufled.  Yet  from 
this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both  reco- 
vered by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medi- 
cines, with  the  regimen  mentioned  above. 


OF  A DIARRHOEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  conft- 
dered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation. It  never  ought  to  be  flopped  unlefs 
when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weak- 
ens the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes 
happens,  we  {hall  point  out  the  mofl  common 
caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  method  of  treat- 
ment proper  in  each  cafe. 

"When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching 
cold,  or  an  obflrucled  perfpiration.  the  patient 
ought  to  keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak 
diluting  liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  fre- 
quently in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear  flannel 
next  his  fldn,  and  to  take  every  other  method 
to  reftore  the  perfpiration, 


In 
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In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs 
or  repletion,  a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine. 
Vomits  not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  blit  pro- 
mote all  the  fecretions,  which  renders  them  of 
great  importance  in  carrying  off  a debauch. 
Half  a dram  of  ipecacoanha  in  powder  will  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  very  well.  A day  or  two  af- 
ter the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb 
may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient  ought 
to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy  di- 
geflion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  bar- 
ley water. 

A loofenefs  occalioned  by  the  obftruclion  of 
•any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  the  monthly  difcharges  in  women,  &c. 
generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that  does  not 
fucceed,  other  evacuations,  as  iffues,  fetons,  &c. 
may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which 
are  obftrufted.  At  the  fame  time,  every  me- 
thod is  to  be  taken  to  reftore  the  ufual  dif- 
charges, as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe, 
but  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flop- 
ped. It  is  always  an  effort  of  nature  to  car- 
ry off  fome  offending  matter,  which,  if  retain- 
ed in  the  body,  might  produce  fatal  difeafes. 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  loofe- 
nefs, efpecially  while  teething.  It  is  however  fo 
far  from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  chil- 
dren generally  get  their  teeth  with  leaf!  trouble. 
If  thefe  loofeflools  fliould  at  any  time  prove  four 

or 
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or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of  magnefia  alba,  with 
four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given 
to  the  child  in  a little  pap  or  any  other  food, 
ihis,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times, will  gene- 
rally correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  gri- 
ping ftools. 

A diarrhoea  or  loofenefs  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  muff 
be  treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits 
in  this  cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  pur- 
ges fafe,  unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given 
in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines  are  moft  proper.  Ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  valerian  or  penny- royal  tea,  every  eight 
or  ten  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate.  Lafe, 
cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here 
of  the  greateft  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or 
poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
the  patient  muft  drink  large  quantities  of  di- 
luting liquors,  with  oil  or  fat  broths,  to  pro- 
mote vomiting  and  purging.  Afterwards,  if  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffa- 
ry.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewile  be 
taken  to  remove  the  fpafms  and  the  irritation 
of  the  bowels. 

When  gouty  matter,  repelled  from  the  extre- 
mities, occafions  a loofenefs,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  gentle  dofes 
of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  The 
gouty  matter  is  likewile  to  be  follicited  to  the 

extre- 
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extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  and  cata- 
plafms.  And  the  perfpiration  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors ; as  wine- 
whey  with  fpirits  of  harflhorn,  or  a few  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms, 
fuch  medicines  ought  to  be  ufed  as  kill  or  car- 
ry off  thefe  vermin ; as  powder  of  tin,  with 
purges  ot  rhubarb  and  calomel,  &c.  The  pro- 
per dofes  of  thefe  medicines  will  be  pointed  out 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  difeafes  occafioned 
by  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  bad  wa- 
ter. When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  general- 
ly proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds 
from  the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing  with  it 
quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent 
exercife  immediately  after  meals  will  occafion  a 
loofenefs.  Tho’  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet 
it  will  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exer- 
cife, to  ufe  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and 
{Lengthen  the  ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark, 
with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines,  in 
white  wine.  The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take 
frequently  a glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or 
good  claret. 

Persons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or 
too  great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  li- 
able 
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able  to  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould 
live  temperately,  avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits 
all  unwholefome  food,  and  meats  of  hard  di- 
geftion.  1 hey  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold, 
moiflure,  or  whatever  may  obfiruct  the  perfpi- 
lation,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin. 
AW  violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  an- 
ger, &c.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Of  The  DYSENTERY,  or  RLOODY-FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpnng  and  au- 
tumn. It  is  very  infectious  and  often  epidemi- 
cal. Ihofe  perfons  are  moft  liable  to  it  who 
are  much  expofed  to  the  night-air,  or  who  live 
in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and  unwhole- 
fome. Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps, 
on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  like 
places. 

CAUSE  S. This  difeafe  may  be  occa- 

sioned by  any  thing  that  obftruCts  the  perfpira- 
tion,  or  renders  the  humors  putrid  • as  damp  beds* 
wet  cloaths,  unwholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  • But  it  * 
is  moft  frequently  communicated  by  infection. 
'This  ought  to  make  people  extremely  cautious 
in  going  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour  under  the  dif- 
eafe. Even  the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  excrements 
has  been  known  to  communicate  the  infection. 

S Y M P I O M S It  is  known  by  a flux 

of  the  belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the 
bowels,  a coiiftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool, 

and 
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and  generally  lefs  or  more  of  blood  in  the 
ftools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chill- 
nefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a quick  pulfe,  great  thirft, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  ftools  are  at 
firft  greafy  or  frothy,  afterwards  they  are  ftreak- 
ed  with  blood,  and,  at  laft,  have  frequently  the 
appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall  fi- 
laments, or  bits  of  Ikin,  which  is  part  of  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  inteftines  abraded  by  the  a- 
crimony  ©f  the  faces.  Sometimes  however 
there  is  no  blood  in  the  ftools  thro’  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes 
to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole 
bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part 
of  the  inteftine  is  actually  protruded,  which 
proves  exceeding  troublefome,  efpecially  in  chil- 
dren. 

This  difeafe  maybe  diftinguifhed  from  the 
diarrhoea  or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  blood  which  generally  appears 
in  the  ftools.  It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the 
cholera  morbus  by  its  not  being  attended  with 
fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  de- 
licate, or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  fcorbutic, 
confumptive,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  ge- 
nerally proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccupingare 
bad  figns,  as  they  flicw  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  When  the  ftools  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeabie  fmell,  are  green,  black,  or  mixed 
"with  fmall  glandular  fubftances,  or  bits  of  fkin, 

£ c danger  is  great.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymp- 
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tom  when  clyfters  are  immediately  returned ; 
but  {till  more  fo,  when  the  paflage  is  fo  obfti- 
nateiy  fhut,  that  they  cannot  be  inje&ed.  A 
weak  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with 
difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are 
figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIME  N. Nothing  is  of  more  im- 

portance in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It 
contributes  greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  no  lefs  to  the  fafety  of  fuch  as  at- 
tend him.  In  all  contagious  difeafes  the  dan- 
ger is  increafed,  and  the  infection  fprcad,  by 
the  negiedt  of  cleanlinefs ; but  in  none  more 
than  in  this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient 
fhould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excrements 
ffiould  never  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately,  and  bu- 
ried under  ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  freffi 
air  ffiould  be  admitted  into  the  chamber;  and 
it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vine- 
gar, juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  mull  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his 
fpirits  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal 
than  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  fick. 
All  difeafes  of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to 
fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  in- 
creafed by  fears  and  alarms  from  thole  whom 
the  patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  Ikill,  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  the  worft  effects. 

A flannel  veil  worn  next  the  Ikin  has  of- 
ten a very  good  effect  in  a dyfentery.  d his 
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promotes  the  perfpiration  without  greatly  heat- 
ing the  body.  Great  caution  however  is  necef- 
fary  in  leaving  it  off.  I have  often  known  a 
dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently  throw- 
ing off  a flannel  veil  before  the  feafon  was 
fufticiently  hot.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece 
of  drefs  be  worn,  it  fhouid  never  be  left  ofi  but 
in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  thb  greatefl  attention  muff  be 
paid  to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefh,  fifh,  and  eve- 
ry thing  that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or 
rancid  on  the  flomach,  muff  be  abftain.d  from. 
Apples  boded  in  milk,  water  pap,  and  plain  light 
pudding, with  broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts 
Oi  animals,  may  be  eat.  Jelly-broth  not  only 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of 
medicine.  I have  often  known  dyfenteries  cu- 
red by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineffectual  * 

B b b Another 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s 
head  and  feet  with  the  Ikin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool 
oft  with  a hot  iron,  in  the  manner  they  do  in  Scotland.  Af. 
terwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly  a. 
little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  a ided  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toafted  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-day  A clyfter  of 
it  may  likewife  he  i>iven  twice  a day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the 
broth  made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  Ikinned; 
but  we  i-ave  real'on  to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  me  ticine! 

It  is  n it  our  bulinefs  here  to  real'on  upon  the  nature  and  qua- 
lities  of  mediciens,  otherwile  this  might  be  (hewn  to  poflefs' 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the 
dyfentery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  inch  as  can- 
not take  the  broth  mentioned  above,  is  made 
by  boiling  a few  handfuls  of  fine  flower,  tied 
in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven  hours,  till  it  becomes 
as  hard  as  flarch.  Two  or  three  table- lpoon- 
fu!s  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in 
fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to 
be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  or- 
dinary food  *. 

i he  patient  may  likewife  be  allowed  to  eat 
freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as 
apples,  grapes,  currant- berries,  ftrawberries,  &c. 

■ Thefe 

virtues  every  way  fluted  to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which 
does  not  proceed  from  a putrid  Hate  of  the  humours.  One 
thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all  realoning,  that 
wboie  families  have  olten  been  cured  by  it,  after  they  had 
uled  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will  however  be  pro- 
per that  the  patient  tak^  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb, before  he  begins  to  me  the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  continue  the  uie  of  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and  to 
make  u the  principal  food. 

* The  learned  Dr  Rutherford,  late  profeflbr  of  medicine  in 
the  untvethty  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  medicine 
in  his  p.  blic  lectures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it 
to  be  rnace  by  tying  three  or  four  handfuls  of  the  tmeit  flow- 
er, as  i.ght  as  p;  flit le,  in  a linnen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  ft 
frequently  in  water,  and  to  dridge  the  outlide  with  flower  till 
a cake  or  ciult  be  formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water 
from  making  into  it  while  boiling.  it  is  then  to  be  boiled 
till  it  becomes  a hard  dry  inafs,  as  directed  above.  i his  will 
not  only  aniwer  the  purpole  of  lood,  but  may  likewiie  be  gi- 
ven in  clyflers. 
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Thefe  may  either  be  eat  raw  or  boiled,  with 
or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes  The 
prejudice  againfl  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great, 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of 
dyfenterics.  This  however  is  an  egregious  mi- 
flake.  Both  reafon  and  experience  fliew,  that 
good  fruit  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines,  both 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  mod  dan- 
gerous kind  of  dyfentery.  In  a dyfentery  ari- 
fing  from  a putrid  date  of  the  humours,  fruit 
is  in  every  refpeCt  calculated  to  counteract  that 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  from  whence  all  the 
danger  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe 
ought  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much 
fruit  as  he  pleafes,  provided  it  be  good  *. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is 
whey.  The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by 

the 

* I lately  attended  a young  gentleman  who  had  been  feized 
with  a dyfenetry  in  North  America.  All  means  had  been 
tried  for  his  relief,  but  to  no  purpoie.  At  length,  tired  out 
with  difappointments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  tofkin  and 
bone,  he  came  over  to  Britain, rather  with  a view  to  die  among 
his  relations  than  with  any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  trying 
fundry  medicines  here  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I 
advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and  to  tr uft  en- 
tirely to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle  exercile.  Straw- 
berries wa§  the  only  (ruit  he  could  procure  at  that  feafon. 
Thefe  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  fometirnes  thrice  a-day. 
The  confequence  was,  that  in  a fhorr  time  his  UooIs  were  re- 
duced from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four,  and 
fbmetimes  not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they 
came  in,  and  was,  in  a few  weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  the  part 

o the  country  where  I was  with  a view  to  return  to  Ame- 
rica. 
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the  ufe  of  dear  whey  -alone.  It  may  be  taken 
both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of  cLyfter.  When 
whey  cannot  be  had,  bailey- water  fharpened 
with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a de- 
coction ot  barley  and  tamaiinds;  two  ounces  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled 
in  two  i nglifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm 
water,  water- gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron 
has  been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very  pro- 
per, and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile- 
tea,  if  the  flomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding 
proper  diink.  It  both  flrengthens  the  flomach, 
and  by  its  antifcptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a 
mortification  of  the  bowels. 

M E i)  1 C 1 N E. At  the  beginning  of 

this  difeafe  it  is  always  neceffary  to  cleanfe  the 
firft  pafiages.  For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipe- 
cacoanha  mufl  be  given,  ard  wrought  off  with 
weak  camomile- tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom 
neaffary  here.  A fcruple,  or  at  mofl  half  a 
dram  of  ipecacoanha,  is  generally  fufficient  for 
an  adult,  and  lcmetimes  a very  few  grains  will 
fuffice.  The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a dram, 
or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb,  mufl  be  taken.  This 
dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two 
or  three  times  Afterwards  fmall  dofes  of  ipe- 
cacoanha may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  l wo 
or  three  giains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
a table- fpobnf til  of  the  fyiup  of  poppies,  and 
taken  three  times  a day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  pre- 
ferred above,  will  feldom  fail  to  perform  the 

cure, 
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cure.  Should  it  however  happen  otherwife, 
the  following  allringent  medicines  muft  be  uled. 

A clyfter  of  {larch  or  fat  mutton  broth,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in 
it,  may  be  adminiftered  twice  a- day.  At  the 
fame  time  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  tragacamh,  may  be  diflolved  in 
an  kngliffr  pint  of  barley-water,  over  a flow 
fire,  and  a table-  fpoonful  of  it  taken  every 
hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effect,  the  pa- 
tient may  take,  four  times  a-day, about  the  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  of  the.  Japonic  confection,  drinking 
after  it  a tea- cupful  of  the  decoction  of  log- 
wood; which  may  be  thus  made: 

Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of 
logwood  in  twoEnglifh  quarts  of  water  to  one; 
towards  the  end  add  two  drams  of  cinnamon- 
bark.  This  decoction  gives  the  ftools  a reddifh 
colour,  which  is  fometimes  miltaken  for  blood. 
We  mention  this  circumflance  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  being  alarmed  at  their  appearance. 
Some  have  treated  dyfenteries  very  fucceff- 
fully,  by  giving  the  patient  white  wax  diflolved 
m milk.  Others  extol  the  virtues  of  the  C onnejji 
root,  the  Simaruba  bark,  &c.  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe.  When  other  medicines  fail,  thefe  ftroiig 
aflnngents  may  be  tried;  but  we  hope  they 
will  feldom  be  found  neceflary.  At  any  rate  a- 
ftnngent,  or  binding  medicines,  never  are  to  be 
Wed  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  premi- 
sed, 
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fed,  other  wife  they  will  fix  the  difeafe  inftead 
of  removing  it. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  dif- 
eafe are  very  liable  to  relapfe ; to  prevent 
which,  great  circumfpection  with  refpect  to  diet 
is  neceftary.  Tne  patient  mult  abftain  from  all 
fermented  liquors,  except  now  and  then  a glafs 
of  good  wine  ; but  he  mult  drink  no  kind  of 
malt- liquor.  He  mult  likewife  abftain  from  a- 
nimal  food,  as  fifh  and  fiefh,  and  mult  live 
principally  upon  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  like- 
wife of  importance.  The  patient  ftiould  go  to 
the  country  as  foon  as  his  llrength  will  permit, 
and  ftiould  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or 
in  a machine.  He  may  likewife  ufe  bitters  in- 
fufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may  drink  twice 
a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recom- 
mend a ftrict  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare 
ufe  of  animal  food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found 
ripe  fruits,  and  otfier  vegetables.  The  n:ght- 
air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all  commu- 
nication with  the  fick.  Bad  fmells  are  likewife 
to  be  fliunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife  from 
putrid  animal  lubftances.  ihe  office-houfes 
where  the  fick  go  are  very  dangerous.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  occafion  the  difeafe  than  being 
greatly  afraid  of  it. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dysentery 

appear. 
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appear,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take 
a vomit,  to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of 
weak  warm  liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This, 
with  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  would  often  car- 
ry off  the-difeafe  at  the  beginning.  In  coun- 
tries where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  ad- 
vife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a 
vomit  or  a dofe  of  phyfic  every  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
as  the  LIENTEKY  and  COELIAC  PASSION, 
which,  tho’  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery, 
yet  merit  confideration.  Thefe  difeafes  gene- 
rally proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the*  flo- 
mach  and  inteftines,  which  is  fometimes  fo  great, 
that  the  food  paffes  through  them  without  al- 
moft  any  fenfible  alteration ; and  the  patient 
dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paffion  fucceed 
a dyfentery,  they  often  prove  fatal.  They  arc 
always  dangerous  in  old  age,  efpecially  when 
the  conftitution  has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  a- 
cute  difeafes.  If  the  ftools  be  very  frequent 
and  quite  crude,  the  thirft  great,  with  little  u- 
nne,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  mark- 
ed with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  danger 
is  very  great. 

Ike  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general 
flhux  Jsmof  ‘I'f  dyfenterX-  In  all  obllinate 

cure  m,  fthK  b y’  from  whatever  caufe.  the 
noni,  , 1 attemPted>  hY  Pill  cleaning  the 
ach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  pur- 

ges. 
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ges.  Afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency 
to  brace  and  Arengthen  the  bowels,  with  opi- 
ates and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally 
perfect  the  cure. 

This  obfervation  likewi'e  holds  with  refpect 
to  a TENEbMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going 
to  ttool.  It  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much, 
both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that 
we  think  it  needlefs  to  inhll  upon  it. 


OF  A DIABETES,  or  EXCESSIVE 
DISCHARGE  Of  URINE. 

The  diabetes  may  be  called  a flux  of  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among  young 
people;  but  1 have  Often  known  it  happen  to  la- 
bourers in  the  decline  of  life,  elpecially  thofc 
who  followed  the  more  violent  employments, 
and  who  had  been  hard  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUbt  S. A diabetes  is  often  the  con- 

fequence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c. 
where  the  patient  has  buffered  exceflive  evacua- 
tions; it  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  ta- 
tirue.  as  riding  long  journeys  upon  a hard-trot- 
ting horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens, ^riinnirg.&c. , 
It  may  be. brought  on  by  the  ule  ot  ftiong  i 1 
lating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tincture  of  cantht- 
rides,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is 
often  the  effeft  of  drinking  large  quantities  of 
mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  w 1 
do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be  drank  in 
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large  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  happens 
that  they  often  occafion  worfe  difeafes  than 
thofe  they  were  taken  to  cure.  In  a word,  this 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a 
laxity  of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine, 
from  fomething  that  {Emulates  the  kidneys  too 
much,  or  from  a thin  diffolved  ftate  of  the 
blood,  which  makes  too  great  a quantity  of  it 
run  off  by  the  urinary  paffages. 

SYMPTOM  S. In  a diabetes  the  urine 

generally  exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food 
and  drink  which  the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin 
and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  and  an  agreeable 
fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual  thrift,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever  ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he 
fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrenoth 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefti  waftesV 
way  till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone. 
There  is  a heat  of  the  bowels  ; and  frequently 
the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

d his  difeafe  may  be  cured  at  the  beginning, 
but,  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very 
old  people,  a cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

REGIME  N. Every  thing  that  {Emu- 

lates the  urinary  paffagcs,  or  tends  to  relax  the 
habit,  muft  be  avoided,  1 he  patient  fhould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  tlurft  may  be  quench- 
ed with  acids,  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vine- 
gar. Ihe  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fao-0 
and  falop,  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  food! 

C c c 
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Of  animal  fubftances,  fhell-fifh  are  to  be  prefer- 
red, as  oyfters,  crabs,  &c . 

The  drink  may  be  Briflol- water.  When  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  lime-water  with  milk  may 
be  drank.  This  will  be  better  if  an  ounce  of  gum 
arabic  be  diffolved  in  every  pound  of  it.  The 
white  decoction,  with  ilinglafs  diffolved  in  it,  is 
likewife  a very  proper  drink.  It  is  made  by  boil- 
ing two  ounces  of  calcined  hartfhorn,  and  half 

O 

an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  in  three  Englifh  pints 
of  water,  to  two,  and  afterwards  ftraining  it. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but 
it  fhould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He 
fliould  lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  mattrefs.  No- 
thing hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying  too 
foft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  ufe  of  the  flefh  brufh, 
and  every  thing  that  promotes  perfpiration,  is 
of  fervice.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ought  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A large  ftrengthen- 
ing  plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  back ; or,  what 
will  anfwer  the  fame  end,  a broad  girdle  may 

be  worn  about  the  loins. 

M E D I C I N E. Gentle  purges,  if  the 

patient  be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  dif- 
eafe,  have  a good  effecT  They  tend  to  pro- 
mote a flux  of  the  humours  towards  the  m- 
teftines,  and  of  courfe  to  leffen  the  difcharge 
by  the  kidneys.  They  may  confiff  of  rhubarb, 
with  cardamum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpicenes,  in- 
fufed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open. 

The  patient  muff  next  have  recourfc  to  a- 

flringents 
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firingents  and  corroborants.  Half  a dram  of 
powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the 
gum  called  dragon's  blood,  may  be  taken  four 
times  a- day,  or  oftner  if  the  ftomach  will  bear 
it.  Ihe  allum  mull  firft  be  melted  in  a cru- 
cible ; afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  pow- 
der the  patient  may  take  a tea- cupful  of  the 
tincture  of  rofes.  It  is  made  by  mfufing  in  a 
Hone- ware  veffel,  for  four  hours,  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  red  rofes,  with  one  dram  of  fpi- 
nt  of  vitriol,  in  two  Englifh  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Afterwards  the  tinfture  may  be  filtred,  and 
four  or  five  ounces  of  white  ftmar  added  to  it. 

O 

If  the  patient’s  flomach  cannot  bear  the  al- 
lum in  fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces  three 
times  a-day.  7 he  allum- v/hey  is  prepared  by 
boiling  two  Englifh  quarts  of  milk  over  a flow 

fire,  with  three  drams  of  allum,  till  it  be  turn- 
ed into  whey. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even 
though  the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off 
fpafm  and  irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  lef- 
fen  the  force  of  the  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup 
of  the  patient’s  drink  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

The  befl  corroborants  which  we  know,  are 
the  jefuits  bark  and  wine.  A dram  of  bark’may 
be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three 
imes  a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  more  effica- 
cious and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty 
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iy  chops  of  tne  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added 
to  every  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark 
an  fubftance  may  ufe  the  decoction,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened 
as  above. 

Ihere  is  a difeafe  pretty  incident  to  labour- 
ing people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  IN- 
CO  NT  INENC  T of  urine.  This  differs  intirely 
from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involun- ' 
tarily  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual 
quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome 
than  dangerous.  If  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of 
the  fphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the 
effe£t  of  a palfy.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned  by  blows,  bruifes, 
preternatural  labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
effect  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  a long  ufe  of  flrong  diuretics,  or  of  ftimu- 
lating  medicines  injected  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as 
have  been  mentioned  above;  but  we  do  not  re?- 
member  ever  to  have  feen  it  cured. 


OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; 
as  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder ; 
fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodged  in  the  urinary 
paffages,  hard  faces  lying  in  the  redum,  a fpafm 

or 
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©r  contradion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clot- 
ted blood  in  the  bladder,  a fwelling  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  cathater, 
both  to  remove  the  obftructing  matter,  and 
to  draw  off  the  urine  ; but  as  this  inftrument 
can  only  be  managed  with  fafety  by  perfon3 

Ikilled  in  fuigery,  we  fliall  fay  nothing  further 
of  its  ufe. 

. w £ would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftruc- 
tions  of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuations. 
If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  habit,  and  if 
his  pulfe  be  hard,  frequent  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
ceflary,  efpecialiy  where  there  are  fymptoms  of 
a topical  inflammation.  Bleeding  in  this  cafe 
not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  leflening  the  force 
of  the  ciiculation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  folids, 
takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftrichire  upon  the  veflels, 
which  occafioned  the  obftruction. 

.After  bleeding,  fomentations  muft  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  conflft  of  warm  water  alone, 
or  of  decoctions  of  mild  vegetables;  as  mal- 
lows, camomile-flowers,  &c.  Uoths  dipped  in 
thefe  may  either  be  applied  to  the  part  affect- 
ed, or  a large  bladder  filled  with  the  decoction 
may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put 
the  herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel-bag,  and  aD- 

a h It1'1"  1°  thC  Part’  wHch  ’S  far  from  being 
a bad  method.  Thefe  continue  longer  warm 

than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decofiion,  and  at  the 

lame  time  keep  the  part  equally  moift. 

In  all  cbflruflions  of  urine  the  belly  ought 

to 
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to  be  kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be 
attempted  by  brifk  purgatives,  but  by  emol- 
lient clyfters,  or  gentle  infuhons  of  fenna  and 
manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open 
the  belly,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  inter- 
nal fomentation,  and  greatly  aftift  in  removing 
fpafms  of  the  bladder,  &c. 

The  food  mull  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or 
deco<ftions  and  infuftons  of  mucilaginous  ve- 
getables, as  marfh  mallow  roots,  lime-tree 
buds,  & c.  A tea  fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits 
of  nitre,  or  a dram  of  Caflile  foap,  may  be  fre- 
quently put  into  the  patient’s  drink;  and  if 
there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall 
gin- punch  without  acid. 

In  a fuppreflion  of  urine,  nature  often  at- 
tempts to  relieve  the  patient  by  a fweat,  loofe- 
nefs,  fpitting,  gulping  up  of  clear  water  from 
the  ftomach,  &c.  Thefe  difcharges  ought  not 
to  be  fupprefled,  but  encouraged,  as  the  patient’s 
life  often  depends  on  them. 

Persons  fubje£t  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine 
ought  to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  light,  and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  ought 
to  avoid  all  acids,  and  wines  that  abound  with 
tartar  ; they  fhould  likewife  take  plenty  of  ex- 
ercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary 
occupations. 


OF 
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OF  COSTIVENESS. 

No  perfon  can  long  enjoy  good  health  who 
does  not  go  regularly  to  ftool.  There  is  howe- 
ver a very  great  difference  of  perfons  in  this  re- 
fpedf,  fome  being  able  to  bear  coftivenefs  much 
longer  than  others.  We  do  not  here  mean  to 
treat  of  thofe  aftriftions  of  the  bowels  which 
are  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  as  in  the  colic, 
the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but  only  to  take  notice  of 
that  infrequency  of  ftools  which  fometimes 
happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular  conftitu- 
tions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  an  exceffive 
heat  of  the  liver;  drinking  rough  red  wines,  or 
other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much  exercife, 
cfpecially  on  horfeback : It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficiently  ftimulate  the  inteftines. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defend- 
ing to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ; and  at 
other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  in- 
teftines themfelves,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  tumors,  a 
cold  dry  ftate  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

When  coftivenefs  is  conftitutional,  it  may  be 
born  a long  time  without  any  bad  effecfts  ; but 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  or  tumor 
in  the  inteftines,  it  is  dangerous.  Coftivenefs, 
when  long  continued,  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  &c.  It  is  peculiarly 
iiurtful  to  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons, 


as 
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as  it  generates  wind  and  other  grievous  fymp- 
toms. 

Persons  who  are  liable  to  be  coftive  fhould 
live  upon  a moiflening  and  laxative  diet,  as 
roafted  or  boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes, 
raifins,  gruels  with  currants,  butter,  honey,  and 
fugar,  &c.  Green  broths  with  fpinage,  leeks, 
and  other  foft  pot-herbs,  are  likewife  proper. 
Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mixture 
of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be  eat. 
No  perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs  fhould  eat 
wheat-bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is  made 
of  fine  flower.  The  beft  bread  for  keeping  the 
belly  foluble  is  what  the  Englifh  call  mejlin. 
It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  and  rye ; 
or  more  commonly  of  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter. 

Costiveness  is  increafed  by  keeping  the 
body  too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration ; as  wearing  flannel,  ly- 
ing too  long  a-bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought,  and 
a fedentary  life,  are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the 
' fecretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by  mo- 
derate exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay> 
cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  fliould  be  of  an  opening  quality. 
All  ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines, 
as  port,  claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt- 
liquor  that  is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength, 
is  very  proper.  Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other 
watery  liquors,  are  likewife  proper,  and  may 
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be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination 
directs. 

* Those  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs 
ought,  if  poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the 
conftant  ufe  of  medicines  for  that  pnrpofe  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniencies,  and  often 
with  bad  confequences.  I never  knew  any  one 
get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine  for  keeping 
the  belly  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time 
the  cuftom  becomes  necelTary,  and  generally 
ends  in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indi- 

1)  d d geftion, 

* The  learned  Dr  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  Irelh  butter,  cream, 
marrow,  fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal 
parts  of  animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff.  See  He  like- 
wife  recommends  the  exprdfed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  o- 
lives,  almonds,  paltaches,  and  the  fruits  themfelves ; all  oily 
and  mild  fruits,  as  figs ; decodrions  of  mealy  vegetables  ; thefe 
lubricate  the  inteftines  ; lome  fapnnaceous  lubftances  which 
ftimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and 
■water,  unrefined  lugar,  &c. 

The  dodlor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  pro 
per  for  perlbns  of  dry  atrabilarian  conllitutions,  who  are  fub- 
jedt  to  aftridtion  of  the  belly,  and  .the  piles,  and  will  operate 
when  tlronger  medicinal  fubltances  are  fometimes  ineffcdlual ; 
but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thole  whole  bowels  are  weak 
and  lax.  He  likewil'e  obfei  ves,  that  all  watery  fubltances  are 
lenitive,  and  that  even  common  water  whey,  four  milk  and 

butter-milk  have  that  effedt; That  new  milk,  efpecial- 

ly  affes  milk,  llimulates  (till  more  when  it  fours  on  the  lto- 
mach  j and  that  whey  turned  four  will  purge  ftrongly  — * 
That  mod  garden  fruits  are  like  wife  laxative  ; and  ihaf  Come 
of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw  fuch  as  take  t hem  immoderate- 
ly, into  a cholera  morbus,  or  incurable  diarrhoea, 
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geftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength, 
and  death.  , 

When  the  belly  cannot  be  kept  open  with- 
out medicine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes 
of  rhubarb  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- week. 
This  is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as 
aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo 
much  in  ufe.  Infulions  of  fenna  and  manna 
may  likewife  Tbe  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  fo- 
luble  tartar  diflolved  in  water-gruel.  About 
the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  electuary  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  generally  anfwers  the 
purpofe  very  well. 


Of  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHAR- 
GES OF  BLOOD, 

✓ k 

Spontaneous,  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  feldom  however  attended  with 
great  danger,  and  prove  often  falutary.  When 
fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently 
tbe  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  flop- 
ped. Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  anytime  to  flop 
them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life.  Molt  people,  afraid  of  the 
fmalleft  appearance  of  blood  from  any  part  of 
the  body,  flie  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  ftip- 
tic  and  aftringent  medicines,  by  which  means 

an 
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an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other 
fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  dis- 
charge been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been 
prevented. 

Per  iodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not 
be  flopped.  Thefe  are  always  the  efforts  of  na>- 
ture  to  relieve  herfclf,  and  fatal  difeafes  have 
often  been  the  confequence  of  obflructirig  them. 
It  may  indeed  be  fometimes  neceffary  to  check 
the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges ; but  even  this 
requires  the  greateft  caution.  Inflances  may  be 
given  where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodical 
flux  of  blood,  fi  'om  one  of  the  fingers,  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  perfon’s  health. 

In  the  early  j>eriod  of  life,  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  is  mofl  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther 
advanced  in  life  are  more  liable  to  a hsemoptoe, 
or  difeharge  of  bloody  from  the  lungs.  After 
the  middle  period  of  life,  hemorrhoidal  fluxes 
are  mofl  common,  and  in  the  decline  of  life, 
difcharges  of  blood  from  the  urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed 
from  very  different,  and  often  from  quite  op- 
pofite  caufes.  Sometimes  they  are  hereditary, 
or  owing  to  a particular  conflruclion  of  the 
body,  as  a.fanguine  temperament,  a lax  or  ple- 
thoric habit,  &c.  Sometimes  they  proceed  from 
a determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  par- 
ticular part,  as  the  head,  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  &c.  They  may  likewife  proceed  from 


an 
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an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood,  in 
which  caie  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver ; this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  a 
fine  lure  upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  lyftem. 

But  a diflolved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  like- 
wile  occafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fe- 
vers, the  feurvy,  the  malignant  fmall  pox,  See, 
there  are  often  very  great  difeharges  of  blood 
from  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may 
hkewile  be  brought  on  by  the  ufe  of  any  me- 
dicines which  tend  to  diflolve  the  blood,  as 
mercury,  cantharides,  and  the  volatile  alcaline 
falts,  &c.  hood  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  qua- 
lity may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages  ; as  al- 
fo  ffrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that 
greatly  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paflions  or  agitations  of  the  mind 
will  alio  occafion  haemorrhages.  Thefe  often 
caufe  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known 
them  fometimes  occafion  an  haemorrhage  in  the 
brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  over- 
ftraining  or  hurting  the  veffels,  may  likewife 
bring  on  haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  the  bo- 
dy is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hang- 
ing the  head  very  low,  See. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muff  be  adapted 
to  its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much 
blood,  or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding, 
with  gentle  purges  and  other  evacuations,  will 
be  neceflary.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  for  the 

patient 
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patient  in  that  cafe  to  live  chiefly  upon  a ve- 
getable diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong  liquors,  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  {Emulating  qua- 
lity. The  body  fliould  be  kept  cool,  and  the 
mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid 
or  diflolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient 
ought  to  live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk, 
and  vegetables  of  a nourifhing  nature,  as  lago, 
falop,  Sec.  His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with 
water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon, 
vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  beft  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe  is  the  jefuits  bark.  It  may  be 
taken  as  directed  pages  387.  and  388. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  efteft  of  acrid 
food,  or  of  ftrong  {Emulating  medicines,  the  cure 
is  to  be  effected  by  fuch  foft  and  mucilaginous 
diet  as  is  recommended  in  the  dylentery  or 
bloody  flux.  The  patient  may  likewile  take 
frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Loca- 
telli  s balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fperma 
ceti. 

When  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  a ftric- 
ture  upon  any  part  of  the  fyflem,  is  the  caufe 
of  an  haemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drink- 
ing warm  diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing 
the  extremities  in  warm  water,  Sec. 


OF 
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OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

\ '■  - ''  < 

A bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  prece- 
ded by  fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  a 
flufhing  in  the  face,  puliation  of  the  temporal 
arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the 
fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  nofirils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  dis- 
charge is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo, 
the  headach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepiy. 
In  fevers  where  there  is  a great  determination 
of  blood  towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
’ fervice.  It  is  likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations 
of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout 
and  rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  evacua- 
tions are  necefiary,  a fpontaneous  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  is  of  much  more  fervice 
than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
great  point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to 
be  flopped  or  not.  It  is  a common  practice  to  flop 
the  bleeding  without  confidering  whether  it  be 
a difeafe,  or  the  cure  of  a dileafe.  dhis  con 
dudt  proceeds  from  fear ; but  it  has  many  t ad 
and  fometimes  even  fatal  confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  theie  is  always 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  lalutai > , 

and  therefore  it  fhould  be  fuffercd  to  go  on,  at 

lealt 
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leafb  as  long  as  the  patient  feems  to  bear  it 
well. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not. to  be  flop- 
ped ; . elpecially  if  the  fyraptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe 

it  cannot  be  flopped  without  riiking  the  pa- 
tient’s life.  * P 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  no fe  re- 
lieves any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed 
io  far  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ou-ht 
not  to  be  flopped.  But  when  it  returns  fre- 
quently, or  continues  till  the  pulfe  becomes 
very  ow,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the 
V pale  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  lick 
or  like  to  faint,  .( : mufl  immediately  be  flopped 

The  patient  fhould  be  fet  ne-irlv  „ u 
'Vith  his  head  inclining  a little  WkLT'S  a’ 
his  legs  immerfed  in  water Thom  the ’ “ 
of  new  milk.  His  hands  ought 
put  m lukewarm  water,  and  his  garters  may  b" 
tied  a little  tighter  than  ufual,  about  three^n \ 
above  the  knee.  Ligatures  may  Sfebe  ^ 
plied  to  the  arms,  about  the  nhrp  1 , 

are  ufually  made  for  UeediL"  and  I T 7 

the  fame  degree  of  tigbtneL  Tf  r 1 nCai  ^ 
gradually  flackened  as  die  blo'od  beaiLTfl  ** 
ana  removed  intirely  as  foon  as  it  g?“ 

flop  the  bleeding5  wf™  L 7 n0<Ws  wil1 
oeed.  doflils  of  lint  clipped  i,  , ' ^ ^ 

w,ne’  be  p-  A Z!zsorTth 

cannot 
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cannot  he  had,  they  may  be  dipped  in  brandy, 
Roman  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may  likewife 
be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  roll- 
ed in  a powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fu- 
gar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up 
the  noftril  from  whence  the  blood  blues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  take  place 
here,  as  they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It 
may  not  however  be  amifs  to  give  the  patient 
half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  manna,  diffolved  in  four  or  live 
ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken  at 
a draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate 
in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  If  a ftronger  medicine  be  neceffa- 
ry,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  ofrofes,  made  as 
directed  page  38  7.  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  the  final}  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  eve- 
ry hour.  When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the 
patient  may  drink  water,  with  a little  common 
fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar.  . 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  in  cold  water,  it 
will  generally  ftop  a bleeding  at  the  nole.  I 

have  never  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes  when  the  blood  is  hopped  out- 
wardly, it  continues  to  bleed  inwardly.  This 
is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  at- 
tention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  located 
with  the  blood,  efpeaally  d he  fa  • 
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which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a 
great  quantity  of  blood. 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  pof- 
fible.  He  ought  not  to  pick  his  nofe,  nor  to 
take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood,  till  they 
fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  ihould  not  lie 
with  his  head  too  low. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  frequent  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often 
in  warm  water,  and  keep  them- warm  and  dry. 
They  ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their 
pecks,  to  keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  ere£l 
pofture  as  poffible,  and  never  to  view  any  object 
obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a ve- 
getable diet,  with  now  and  then  a dofe  of  phyfic, 
is  the  fafefl  way  to  leflen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin 
diffolved  flate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be 
rich  and  nourifhing;  as  ftrong  broths  with  bread, 
fago-gruel  with  wine  and  fugar,  & c.  Infufions 

of  the  jefuits  bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be 
taken  and  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  and  BLIND 

PILES. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoi- 
dal veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the 
veffels  only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but 

E e e are 
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are  exceeding  painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the 
blind  files. 

Persons  of  a loofe  fpungy  texture,  of  a bul- 
ky  lize,  who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary 
inactive  life,  are  moft  fubjed  to  this  difeafe.  It 
is  often  owing  to  a hereditary  difpofition. 
Wheie  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks  perfons  more 
early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental.  Men 
“ic  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially 
thofe  of  a fanguine  plethoric  habit,  or  of  a me- 
lancholly  difpofition. 

Ihe  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned 
food,  drinking  great  quantities  of  fweet  wines, 
the  neglect  of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations, much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any 
thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult  {tools. 
Anger,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions,  will 
likewife  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often  known 
them  brought  on  by  cold,  efpecially  about  the 
anus.  A pair  of  thin  breeches  will  occafion  the 
diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjeft  to  it,  and 
and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  affii&ed  with 
the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always 
to  be  reckoned  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  faluta- 
ry  than  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents 
or  carries  off  dileales.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial 
in  the  gout,  rheumatifm,afthmas,and  hypochon- 
driacal complaints,  and  often  proves  critical  in 
colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 


In 
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In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  regard  mutt 
be  had  to  the  patient’s  habit  of  body?  his  age, 
ftrength,  and  manner  of  living.  A*  difchar^e 
which  might  be  exceffive  and  prove  hurtful  to 
one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even  falutarv 
to  another.  I hat  only  is  to  be  elle.emed  dan- 
gerous which  continues  fo  long,  and  in  fuch 
quantity;  as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  hurt 
the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other  functions  ne- 
cehary  to  life. 

When  that  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mufl: 
be  checked  by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftrin- 
gent  medicines.  The  DIET  mult  be  cool  but 
nounfhmg,  confifting  chiefly  of  bread,  milk 
coonng  vegetables  and  broths.  The  D1UNJC 
may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange  whey,  decoc- 
tions or  infuhons  of  the  aflringent  and  mucila- 
ginous plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  the  marfh 
mallow  roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new 
milk,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in 
no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken 
m fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects  • but 
when  taken  as  here  directed,  and  duly  perfiflprl 
m,  1 have  known  it  perform  very  extraordina 
ry  cures  in  violent  hemorrhages  efJr  T 
when  aflifted  by  the  tincture  o/rofes  • t 7 
cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  about  ’an  hn^ 
after  every  do fe  of  the  cooterve.  The  method 
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of  preparing  this  tincture  is  mentioned  page 

387- 

The  jefuits  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this 
cafe,  both  as  a hrengthener  and  altringent.  It 
may  be  taken  in  red  wine,  Sharpened  with  the 
Spirit  of  vitriol. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  Sometimes  periodical, 
and  return  regularly  once  a month,  of  once  in 
three  weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to 
be  confidered  as  a Salutary  discharge,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  hopped.  Some  have  intirely 
ruined  their  health  by  hopping  a periodical 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  hoemorrhoidal 
veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 
The  diet  muh  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  necehary  that 
the  belly  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be 
done  by  Small  dofes  of  hower  of  brimhone  and 
cream  of  tartar.  Tliefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal 
quantities,  and  a tea- Spoonful  taken  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  or  as  often  as  is  necehary  to 
keep  the  belly  eafy.  Or  an  ounce  of  hower  of 
brimhone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  'nitre 
may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the 
lenitive  electuary,  and  a tea- Spoonful  of  it  taken 

three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyhers  are  likewife  beneficial; 
but  there  is  Sometimes  Such  an  ahriction  of  the 
anus,  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this 
cafe  I have  known  a vomit  have  an  exceeding 

good  effect 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and 
fwelled,  but  dilcharge  nothing,  the  patient 
mult  lit  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water.  Fie 
may  likevvife  apply  a linen-cloth  dipped  in 
warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices 
made  of  bread  and 'milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with 
butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difcharge, 
and  the  piles  apppar  large,  leeches  mult  be  ap- 
plied as  near  the  piles  as  poffible,  or  if  they 
will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfejves  fo  much  the 
better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles 
may  be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  operation 
is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  ap- 
plications, are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but 
I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  any  ef- 
fects from  thefe  worth  mentioning.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  foft,  which 
may  be  done  equally  well  by  a foft  poultice  or 
an  emollient  cataplafun 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  only  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  dif- 
charge  of  filood  from  the  lungs,  which  com- 
monly goes  by  the  name  of  an  hxmoptoe , or 
J pitting  of  blood . Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and 
a lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait 
hreafis,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moft 

common 
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common  in  the  fpring,  and  generally  attack*! 
people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or 
middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a common  obferva- 
tion,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fubject  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  afterwards 
moft  liable  to  an  hsemoptoe. 

C AU  3 E 8.  An  hsemoptoe  may  proceed 
fi  om  excefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs 
of  the  lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the 
breaft.  It  is  often  occafioned  by  exceffive  drink- 
ing, running,  wreflling,  finging,  or  fpeaking  a- 
loud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid 
all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  va- 
lue life.  They  fhould  likewife  guard  againft  vio- 
lent paffions,  and  every  thing  that  occafions  a 
rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  front 
wounds  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  re- 
ceived from  without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned 
by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the  wind- pipe,  and 
fo  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting 
their  tender  veffels.  The  obfhu&ion  of  any  cu- 
flomary  evacuation  may  occalion  a fpitting  of 
blood;  as  the  neglect  of  bleeding  or  purging  at 
the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftoppage  of  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fchirrous 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftru&s  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often 
the  effedt  of  a long  and  violent  cough;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a confump- 
tion.  A violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  will  oc- 
cafion  an  luemoptoe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafi- 
oned  by  breathing  in  air  which  is  too  much  ra- 
nfied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 
I his  is  often  the  cafe  with  tnofe  who  work  in 
hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  &c.  It  may 
hkewife  happen  to  fuch  as  afcend  to  the  top 

°f  very  high  mountains,  as  the  peak  of  Tene- 

riff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a primary  dileafe.  It  is  often  only  a 
ymptom,  and  in  fome  cafes  not  an  unfavour- 
able  one.  1 Ins  is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneu- 
monies,  and  fundry  other  fevers.  In  a dropfy 
icurvy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a bad  fymptom,’ 
and  ffiews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

M P I O M S. Spitting  of  blood  is 

generally  preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and 
ppreffion  of  the  bread,  a dry  tickling  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  and  a difficulty  of  breathing  Some- 

£Z*  'S  ° 1C‘Cd  Jn  with  Aiivering,  coldnefs 
of  he  extremities,  coftivenefs,  great  laffitude, 

flatuknee,  pains  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As 

Ibew  a general  firiciure  upon  the  veffels 

Si  “•“> » 

/"r  : 

diftiniruilhed  f ncjnb  t“ey  may  always  be 
the  bfood  ft  T-  “ hXm°Pt0e-  3™«™es 

rdc  our  Zd  r 7 'S  ^ "a  florid 

’ ‘ at  -other  ‘«nes  it  is  thick,  and 

of 
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of  a . dark  or  blackifh  colour  ; nothing  however 
can  be  inferred  from  this  circumkance,  but 
that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or  fhorter  time 
an  the  break  before  it  was  difeharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a krong  healthy  per- 
fon,  of  a found  conkitution,  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous ; but  when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  de- 
licate, or  perfons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  not 
eafily  removed.  When  it  proceeds  from  a fchir- 
rus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The 
danger  is  greater  when  the  difeharge  proceeds 
from  the  rupture  of  a large  veffel  than  of  a 
fmall  one.  When  the  extxavafated  blood  is  not 
fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  break,  it  corrupts, 
and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it 
is  generally  fatal. 

REGIME  N. The  patient  ought  to  be 

kept  cool,  and  perfectly  at  rek.  Every  thing 
that  heats  the  blood,  or  quickens  the  circula- 
tion, increafes  the  danger.  The  mind  ought 
likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion  of 
exciting  the  pafiions  avoided.  The  diet  fiiould 
be  foft,  cooling,  and  flender ; as  rice  boiled  with 
milk,  fmall  broths,  barley- gruels,  panada,  &c. 
The  diet,  in  this  cafe  can  fcarce  be  too  low. 
Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient .for  fome  days.  All  krong  liquors  muk 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley  water,  whey,  butter-milk,  anc 
fuch  like.  Every  thing  fhould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  1 he  patien 
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mull  obferve  the  Hriftefi  filence,  or  at  leaft 
Ipeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

M E D I C I N E. This,  like  the  other  in- 

voluntary difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to 
be  fuddenly  Hopped  by  afiringent  medicines. 
More  mifchief  is  often  done  by  thefe  than  if 
it  were  buffered  to  go  on.  It  may  however 
proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  cafe  proper 
means  mufi  be  ufed  for  retraining  it. 

The  belly  Ihould  be  kept  gently  open  by  lax- 
ative diet ; as  roafied  apples,  Hewed  prunes,  &c. 
If  thefe  Ihould  not  have  the  effect,  a tea  fpoon- 
ful  of  the  lemtive  electuary  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a- day,  as  is  found  neceffary.  If  the 
bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  directed  for  the 
bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding 
and  Imall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe;  a fcruple 
or  half  a dram  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordi- 
nary drink  twice  or  thrice  a- day.  Elis  drink  may 
likewife  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  ie- 
mon,  or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or 
he  may  take . frequently  a cup  of  the  tincture 
of  rofes,  as  directed  page  387. 

Lathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  wai- 
ter, by  taking  off  fpafm,  has  a very  good  ef- 
fect in  this  difeafe.  Opiates  too  are  fome- 
times  beneficial  for  that  purpofe ; but  thefe 
mufi  be  given  with  the  greateft  caution.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in 

^ ^ a cup 
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a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day,  and  conti- 
nued for  fome  time,  provided  they  be  found 
beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewifea  very  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in 
fudicient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted 
in.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
ioui  ounces  a day;  and,  if  the  patient  be  trou- 
bled with  a cough,  it  fhould  be  made  into  an 
electuary  with  balfamic  fyriip,  and  a little  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  found  neceffary, 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of 
vitriol  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  water,  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

1 hose  who  are  fubject  to  frequent  returns 
of  this  difeafe,  fhould  be  careful  to  avoid  all 
excels.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light  and  cool, 
confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables.  A» 
bove  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind, 

t 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  lb  common  as  the  other  difchar- 
ges  of  blood  which  have  already  been  mention- 
ed; but  it  is  more  dangerous,  and  requires 
the  greateft  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded 
by  pains  in  the  ftomach,  ficknefs  and  naufea, 

and 
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and  is  accompanied  with  great  anxiety,  and 
frequent  fainting  lies. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  fometimes  periodical; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often 
proceeds  from  an  obftruclion  of  the  menfes  in 
women;  and  fometimes  from  the  flopping  of 
the  hasmorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  oc- 
pafioned  by  an\  thing  that  greatly  flimuiates 
or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or 
purges,  acrid  poifons,  fliarp  or  hard  fubftan- 
ces  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
the  effehl  of  obftruclions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifeera.  It  may  like  wife 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or 
bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duce inflammation. 

, A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  a- 
rifes  from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the 
bowels,  and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means 
a dyfentery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned. 
The  beft  way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep 
the  belly  gently  open,  by  frequently  exhibit- 
ing emollient  clyfters.  Purges  muft  not  be  gi- 
ven till  the  difeharge  is  ftopt,  otherwife  they 
will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and  increafe  the  dif- 
order.  All  the  food  and  drink  muft  be  of  a 
mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fome- 
times proved  a remedy.  When  there  are  figns 
of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  necefla- 
ry  ; but  the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  feldom  per- 
niit  it.  Aftringents  can  feldom  be  ufed,  as  they 

ftimulatc 
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ftimulate  the  ftomach,  and  of  courfe  increafe 
the  diieafe.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe;  but  they 
muff  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  four  or 
hv7e  drop$ of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day.  After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient 
is  g\  nei  ally  troubled  with  gripes,  occalioned  oy 
the  acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  in* 
teitines,  gentle  purges  will  be  neceffary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  difofder  is  commonly  called  of 

blood.  It  is  a dilcharge  of  blood,  with  or  with- 
out urine,  from  the  veffels  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  which  may  be  either  enlarged,  broken, 
or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous  accor- 
ding to  the  different  circumltances  which  at- 
tend it. 

/ 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  with- 
out interruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds 
from  the  kidneys;  but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall 
quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with 
heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When  bloody 
urine  is  occalioned  by  a large  rough  ftone  de- 
fending from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which 
wounds  the  ureters , it  is  attended  with  a fharp 
pain  in  the  back  and  difficulty  of  making  wa- 
ter If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by 
a lfone,  and  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attend- 
ed 
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ed  with  the  moil  acute  pain,  and  a previous 
ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occalioned  by 
falls,  blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy 
burdens,  hard  riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It 
may  alfo  proceed  from  ulcers  or  erofions  of  the 
bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  from  violent  purges,  or  (harp  diuretic  medi- 
cines, efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome 
degree  of  danger ; but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when 
mixed  with  purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an 
ulcer  fomewhere  in  the  urinary  paflages.  Some- 
times this  difcharge  proceeds  from  excefs  of 
blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  conftder- 
ed  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If  the 
difcharge  however  be  very  great,  it  may  wafte 
the  patient’s  Ilrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  a diopfy,  or  a confumption,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mull  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  different  caufes  from 
which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder, 
the  cure  depends  upon  an  operation,  which  it 
is  not  our  buftnei's  to  defcribe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymp- 
toms  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
ceflary.  The  belly  muft  likewife  be  kept  open 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cooling  purgative  me- 
dicines ; as  cryftals  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  manna, 
or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  eleftuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diffol- 

ved 
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ved  Rate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymp- 
tom  of  fome  malignant  difeafe ; as-  the  fmall 
pox,  a putrid  fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of 
the  ieiuits  bark  and  acids,  as  has  already  been 
fliewn. 

When  there  is  reason  to  flifpecl  an  ulcer  in 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient's  diet  muft 
be  cool,  and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfi- 
mic  quality,  as  decoctions  of  marflimallow 
roots  with  liquorice,  folutions  of  gum-ara- 
bic, & c.  Three  ounces  of  marfhmallow  roots, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled 
in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pu- 
rified nitre,  may  be  diffolved  in  the  Rrained 
liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or 
five  times  a day. 

The  early  ufe  of  afiringents  in  this  difeafe 
has  often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is 
flopped  too  f®on,  the  grumotis  blood,  by  being 
confined  in  the  veflels,  may  produce  inflamma- 
tions, abfcefs,  and  ulcers.  If  however  the  cafe 
be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feem  to  fuffer  from 
the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  afiringents  may  be  ne- 
ceflary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may7  take  three 
or  four  ounces  of  * lime-water,  with  half  an 

ounce 


* Lime-water  Is  prepared  by  pouring  two  Englifn  gallons 
of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  quicklime;  when  the 
ebullition  is  over,  let  the  whole  Hand  to  fettle  for  two  days, 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  It  fnould  be  kept  in  vei- 

fcls  clolely  flopped. 
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ounce  of  the  tincture  of  jefuits  bark  three  times 
a day.  Or  he  may  take  an  ounce  or  two  of  the 
conferve  of  roles  three  or  four  times  a day, 
drinking  a tea' cupful  of  the  tincture  of  roles 
after  it.  If  Itronger  ftyptics  be  neceffary,  a 
dram  of  Armenian  bole  may  be  taken  in  a cup 
of  whey  three  or  four  times  a day. 


OF  VOMITING- 


Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes; 
as  excels  in  eating  or  drinking;  afoul  ftomach; 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliments;  the  tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  the  gout,  the 
eryfipelas,  and  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  a loofcnefs,  or  flux 
of  blood  being  too  fuddenly  ftopped,  or  from 
the  ftoppage  of  any  cuflomary  evacuation,  as 
the  bleeding  piles,  the  menfes,  &c.  Vomiting 
may  proceed  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
the  colic,  the  iliac  pafiion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the5 
gravel,  worms,  or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  ta- 
ken into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom 
of  hurts  of  the  brain  ; as  contufions,  comp  reft 
fions  &c.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  of  wounds, 
or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  inteflmes, 
lpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  & c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual 
potions  • as  riding  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach, 
ring,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paflions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  ob- 

jedfs, 
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jeccs,  efpeciahy  of  fuch  things  as  have  former- 
ly produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
. from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach; 
in  this  cafe  what  the  patient  vomits  is  general- 
ly of  a yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a 
bitter  tafte.  derlons  who  are  fubject  to  nervous 
affections  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent 
fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly,  Vomiting  is  a com- 
mon  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  ge- 
nerally comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  flop- 
ping of  the  menfes,  and  continues  during  the 
firft  three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  afoul  fto- 
mach or  indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered 
as  a difeafe,  but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  luke- 
warm water,  or  thin  gruel.  If  this  does  not 
put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of  ipecacu- 
anha may  be  taken,  and  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile  tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  gouty  matter,  or 
the  obftruction  of  cuftomary  evacuations  oc- 
casion vomiting,  all  means  muft  be  ufed  to  re- 
itore  thefe  dileharges;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  ef- 
fected, their  piace  muft  be  fupplied  by  others, 
as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  opening  iffues,  fetons,  perpe- 
tual bliftcrs,  8c c. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  pregnancy, 
it  may  generally  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  and 
keeping  the  beily  gently  open.  The  bleeding 
however  ougnt  to  be  in  fmali  quantities  at  a 

time, 
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time,  and  the  purgatives  fhould  be  of  the  mild- 
ed  kind,  as  figs,  dewed  prunes,  manna  or  fenna. 
Pregnant  women  are  mod  apt  to  vomit  in  the 
morning,  immediately  after  geting  out  of  bed, 
which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  podure, 
but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  domach.  It 
may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a difil 
of  tea,  or  fome  light  breakfad  in  bed.  Preg- 
nant women  who  are  afflicted  with  vomiting 
ought  to  be  kept  eafy  .both  in  body  and  mind. 
They  fhould  neither  allow  their  domachs  to  be 
quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat  much  at  once. 
Cold  water  is  a very  good  drink  in  this  cafe  ; 
if  the  domach  be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be 
added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  be  low,  and  the  per- 
fon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon-wa- 
ter, with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  oran- 
ges, may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the 
domach,  bitters  will  be  of  lervice,  as  the  Gen- 
tian root,  camomile  and  fnake-root,  infufed  in 
brandy  or  wine.  To  thefe  may  be  added  as 
much  rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  belly  gently  o- 
pen.  The  jefuits  bark  is  likewife  an  excellent 
medicine  for  bracing  and  drengthening  the 
domach.  It  may  be  drank  in  form  of  tea,  or 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  &c.  The  elixir  of 
vitriol  is  alfo  a good  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities 

G SS  in 
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in  the  ftomach . is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges* 
i he  belt  medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  mao-nefia 
alba,  a tea-fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in 
a diffi  of  tea  or  a little  milk,  twice  or  thrice  a- 

«Jay,  or  oftener  if  necelfary,  to  keep  the  belly 
open.  ‘ 1 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paf- 
fions,  or  affections  of  the  mind,  all  kind  of  evacu- 
ations  muft  be  avoided,  efpccially  vomits.  Thefe 
are  exceeding  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to 
have  the  mind  Toothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle 
coidial,  as  negas,  or  a little  brandy  and  water. 
A few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  likewife 
be  taken,  to  calm  the  fpirits,  and  take  off  the  ir- 
ritation upon  the  nerves. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafruodic 
affections  of  the  ftomach,  muik,  caftor,  and  o- 
ther  antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Aro- 
matic platters  have  likewife  a good  effect.  The 
ftomach- plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
difpenfatory  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  or  rather  a little  towards  the  left  fide, 
fo  as  to  cover  a part  of  the  falfe  ribs.  Aroma- 
tic medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly, 
as  cinnamon-tea,  mint- tea,  wine  with  fpiceries 
boiled  in  it,  & c.  The  region  of  the  ftomach 
may  be  rubbed  with  aether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The 
belly  fliould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or 
the  patient  immcrfed  up  to  the  breafl  in  a warm 
bath. 

I • 
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I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  moil 
effectual  in  ftopping  a vomiting,  from  whate- 
ver caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe  may  be  made  oy 
diflolving  a dram  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  an  ounce 
and  half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  adding  to  it  an 
ounce  of  peppermint  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fpirituous  cinnamon-water.  This  draught  may 
be  fvveetened  with  a little  white  fugar,  and  taken 
in  the  aft  of  effervefcence.  It  muft  be  repeateci 
every  two  hours,  or  every  hour,  if  the  vomit- 
ing be  very  violent.  I do  not  remember  to 
have  feen  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifled 
in,  fail  to  flop  a vomiting. 

As  the  leaft  motion  will  often  bring  on  the 
vomiting  again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped, 
the  patient  muft  avoid  all  manner  of  action. 
His  diet  muft  be  fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  up- 
on the  ftomach,  and  he  fliould  take  nothing 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  We  do  not  however 
mean  that  the  patient  is  to  liv^e  upon  flops.  So- 
lid food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafter  on  the  fto- 
niach  than  liquids. 
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The  head-ach  is  produced  by  various  caufes, 
and  attended  with  different  fymptoms,  accord- 
ing to  its  different  degrees,  and  the  part  where 
it  is  fituated.  When  it  is  flight,  and  affects  a 
particular  part  of  the  head,  it  is  called  cepha- 
lalgia ; 
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lalgia ; when  the  whole  head  is  affeftecl  cephc 

,.  a ’ an.  Vv  ^10n  cne  ^ ' c only,  bemicrania.  A 
ixec  pain  in  the  forehead, which  may  be  cover- 

ed  with  the  end  of.  the  thumb,  is  called  davit 

hyjtencus. 

There  are  alfo  other  diftindHons.  Sometimes 
t le  pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external ; fome- 
times  it  is  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other 
tunes  only  fymptomatic.  When  the  head-ach 
proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain  is 
very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a confiderable 
heat  of  the  part  affected.  When  from  a cold 
phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains  of  a 
cmll  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes 
attended  with  a degree,  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obliructs  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may 
occafion  a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  ha- 
bit, who  abound  with  blood,  or  other  humours, 
the  head-  ach  often  proceeds  rroro  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  cuff  omary  evacuations ; as  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines  a greater 
flux  of  blood  towards  the  head  ; as  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  hanging  of  the  head,  &c. 
Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a head- 
ach;  as  looking  long  at  any  object  obliquely, 
wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  &c. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  of  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe, 

preffing 
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prefling  pain  in  the  forepart  of  the  head,  in 
which  there  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that 
the  patient  can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is 
occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter  of  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  it  generally  affects  the  fkull,  and 
often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the 
repuiflon,  or  retroceflion  or  the  morbific  mat- 
ter of  the  gout,  the  eryflpelas,  the  fmall  pox, 
meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes.  A he - 
rnicrania  generally  proceeds  from  crudities  or 
indigeflion. 

Th  ere  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  con- 
ftant,  and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which 
occaflons  great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind, 
prevents  flecp,  difturbs  digeflion,  deftroys  the 
appetite,  caules  a vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight,  a 
noife  in  the  ears,  convullions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimes  vomiting,  coftiveneis,  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  &c. 

driE  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  conti- 
nual and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quar- 
tans. It  is  likewife  a very  common  fymptom 
of  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  complaints. 

An  external  pain  of  the  head  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous. When  it  attends  an  acute  fever,  with 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In 
exceflive  head- achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities 
is  a bad  fign.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long, 
and  is  very  violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blind- 

ep'l’  T ^P°pleX7,  deafnefs>  a vertigo,  the  palfy, 
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The  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  this  difeafe.  The  diet  ought  to  conlift 
of  fuch  emollient  fubftances  as  will  correct  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  belly 
open  ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips, 
and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought  to  be  diluting; 
as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables,  deco&ions  of  the  fudorific 
woods,  * Sec.  I he  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water ; the  head  fliould  be  ftiaved,  and  bathed 
with  water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as 
much  as  poffible,  to  keep  an  erect  poflure,  and 
not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of 
blood,  and  in  hot  bilious  conllitutions,  bleed- 
ing is  neceflary.  The  patient  may  be  bled  in 
the  jugular  vein,  and  the  opera!  ion  repeated  if 
there  be  occafion.  Cupping  alfo,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind 
the  ears,  may  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a bii- 
ftering  plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or 
behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that 

is 

# The  deception  of  woods  is  thus  made.  Take  fliavings 
«f  guaiacum  wood,  three  ounces ; raifins  of  the  fun,  honed, 
two  ounces  ; faffafras  wood,  fhaved,  one  ounce  ; liquorice 
fliced,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  in  an 
Englifh  gallon  of  water,  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one  half  ; adding  towards  the  end  the  faffafras 
and  liquorice-.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  having  fuffered  it  to 
fettle  for  fome  time,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  from  the  fccces. 
This  may  be  takep  at  pleafure  for  ordinary  drink. 
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is  moft  aftecled.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  blither  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a 
grofs  habit,  iftues  or  perpetual  blitters  will  be 
of  fervice.  The  belly  ought  likewife  to  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a co- 
pious vitiated  ferum  ftagnating . in  the  mem- 
branes, either  within  or  without  the  tkull,  with 
a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain,  which  will  neither 
yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives,  then 
more  powerful  purgatives  are  neceffary,  as  pills 
made  of  aloes,  retin  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It 
will  alio  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to  blifter  the 
whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a per- 
petual blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  a ftop- 
page  of  the  running  of  the  nofe,  the  patient 
ihould  frequently  fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile 
falts  ; he  may  likewife  take  fnuff,  or  any  thing 
that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a 
difeharge  from  it;  as  the  herbmaftich,  ground- 
ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania , efpecially  a periodical  one,  is. 
generally  owing  to  a foulnefs  in  the  ftomach, 
for  which  gentle  vomits  will  be  beneficial,  as 
alfo  purges  of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have 
been  fufficiently  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and 
3 fuch  bitters  as  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be 
> neceffary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated 
£ate  of  the  humours,  as  in  the  feurvy  and  ve- 
nereal 
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nereal  difeafe,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacua* 
tions,  mull:  drink  freely  of  the  decoction  of 
woods,  recommended  above,  or  the  decoction 
of  farfaparilla  with  raifms. and  liquorice*.  Thefe 
promote  perfpiration,  fweeten  the  humours,  and, 
if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy 
effects.  When  a collection  of  matter  is  felt  un- 
der the  fkin,  it  mutt  be  difeharged  by  an  inci- 
fion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the  bone  carious,. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to 
endanger  the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with 
continual  watching,  delirium,  &c.  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacu- 
ation by  clyfters,  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be 
applied  both  externally  and  internally.  The  af- 
fected part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne 
balfam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame  time, 
take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  va- 
lerian or  pennyroyal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain. 
Proper  evacuations  ought  always  to  accompa- 
ny and  follow  the  ufe  of  opiates. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of 
blood,  his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a 
coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms  with  muflard  orhorfe- 

radifh 

* This  is  made  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  frefii  farfaparil- 
la, an  ounce  of  raifms,  and  halt  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  in 
three  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  The  liquor  muft  be 
{trained,  and  an  Englifli  pint  oi  it  drank  daily. 
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radiffi  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  them. 
This  courfe  is  peculiarly  neceffary  when  the  pain 
proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affefting  the 
head. 

When  the  head  ach  is  occafioned  by  great 
heat,  hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any 
kind,  it  may  be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  ; 
as  the  faline  draughts  with  nitre.  &c. 

OF  THE  TOOT  Id- A C H. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs 
no  defeription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the 
rheumatifm,  and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the 
fhoulders  and  other  joints. 

It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  ob- 
flructed  perfpiration  or  catching  cold;  or  from 
any  of  the  common  caufes  of  inflammation.  I 
have  often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by 
neglecting  fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of 
the  head,  by  fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an 
open  window,  or  its  being  any  how  expofed  to 
a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to 
the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other 
fv/eet-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is 
more  deftruclive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking 
nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubftances. 
Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  with 
any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with  which 
they  are  covered,  does  great  mifehief;  as  the 

^ h h tooth 
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tooth  is  fare  to  be  fpoilt  whenever  the  air  o-et3 
in  o it.  regna-nt  women  are  very  fubjecfc  to 
the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three 

four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach 
c.ten  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affecting 

TnTS‘  CafC  thC  teeth  are  fo^time! 

wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  confidence 

egrree  f Pam*  ihe  proximate  or  immediate 
came  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  cantm 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mull 
endeavour  to  draw' .off  or  divert  the  humours 
from  the  part  affected.  This  may  be  done  by 
mild  purgatives,  bleeding,  and  bathing  the  feet 
frequently  in  warm  water.  The  perfpiration 
ought  hkewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking 
freely  of  weak  wine- whey,  or  other  diluting 
liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too 
have  often  an  exceeding  good  effect  in  the 
tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opi- 
ates or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even 
to  oraw  a tooth  till  proper  evacuations  have 
been  premifed,  and  thefe  alone  will  often  effedt 
the  cure. 

. to  evacuations  we  recommend  foment- 

ing the  part  with  warm  water,  or  decoftions  ofe- 
mollient  vegetables,  Bags  filled  with  boiled  camo- 
mile flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  maybe 
applied  to  the  part  affected,  with  as  great  a de- 
gree of  warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and 
lcnewed  as  they  grow  cool.  The  patient  may 
Jikewife  receive  the  fleams  of  warm  water  in- 
to 
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to  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by 
holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer 
filled  with  warm  water,  8zc. 

Gargles  are  likewife  of  ufe  to  make  a dif- 
charge  from  the  part.  Rob  of  elder  diflblved 
in  fm all  beer  makes  a very  proper  gargle,  or  an 
mfufion  of  fage  or  mulberry  leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  fa- 
liva,  or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  always  pro- 
per. For  tnis  purpofe  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent 
vegetables  may  be  chewed;  as  gentian,  cala- 
mus- aromaticus,  or  pellatory  of  Spain.  Allen 
lecommends  the  root  of  yellow  water  flower  de 
luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may  either  be  rub- 
bed upon  the  tooth  or  chewed.  Brookes  fays, 
he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the  tooth- 
ach. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  &c.  are 
recommended  for  curing  the  tooth-ach ; as  the 
leaves  or  roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed, 
tobacco  fmoaked  or  chewed,  or  the  allies  put 
into  the  hollow  tooth,  haves  acre,  or  the  feeds 
of  muftard  chewed,  & c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot, 
and  pungent  things,  by  occalioning  a great 

flow  of 'Jdlma,  frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth- 

ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For 
this  purpofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum 
may  be  held  between  the  teeth;  or  a piece  of 
flicking  plaftcr,  about  the  bignefs  of  a fixpence, 
with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a 
ize  not  t0  Prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other,  may 

be 
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be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pul- 
iation is  moil  fenfible.  De  la  Moth  affirms,  that 
theie  are  few  caies  wherein  this  will  not  give 
lelief.  If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a final!  pill 
made  of  equal  quantities  of  camphire  and  o- 
pium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  benefi- 
cial. When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow 
tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  mailich,  wax,  lead, 
or  any  lubftance  that  will  flick  in  it,  and  keep 
the  external  air  out. 

f ew  applications  give  more  relief  in  the 
tooth-ach  than  blifiering  plafters.  Thefe  may 
be  applied  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  but  they  have 
the  beft  eff'edt  when  put  behind  the  ears,  and 
made  fo  large  as  to  cover  a part  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Burning  the  nerve  within  the  affected 
tooth  with  a hot  iron,  has  frequently  given 
eafe ; but  this  operation  ought  to  be  done  with 
care.  Applying  a hot  iron  to  the  antetragust 
or  what  is  called  the  inner  bar  of  the  ear,  is  like- 
wife  a noted  cure  for  the  tooth-ach.  Blifter- 
ing  however  is  more  fafe  than  either  of  thefe, 
and  is  notlefs  efficacious. 

Hoffman  fays,  When  every  thing  elfe  fail- 
ed, that  he  had  often  great  fuccefs  from  the 
following  pills. 

Take  of  aromatic  pill  one  dram,  ftorax  pill 
half  a dram,  extract  of  faffron  fix  grains.  Make 
them  into  nine  pills ; of  which  fix  or  eight  are 
to  be  taken  at  bed  time  for  a dofe. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  of- 
ten impoffible  to  remove  the  pain,  without 

draw- 
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drawing  the  tooth;  and,  as  a fpoilt  tooth  ne- 
ver becomes  found  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw 
it  foon,  left  it  fhould  affect  the  reft.  Tooth- 
drawing, like  bleeding,  is  very  much  practiced 
by  mechanics  as  well  as  perfons  of  the  medical 
profeffion.  The  operation  however  is  not  with- 
out danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  done  with 
care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  breaking 
the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a lound  tooth  in- 
ftead  of  a rotten  one,  &c. 

When  a lound  tooth  has  been  drawn,  if  it 
be  replaced  immediately,  it  will  grow  in  again. 
It  is  now  a common  practice  to  draw  a rotten 
tooth,  and  put  a found  one,  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  fome  other  perfon,  in  its  place.  It  is 
likewife  an  eafy  matter  to  fix  artificial  teeth 
fo  neatly,  as  to  anfwermoft  of  the  purpofes  of 
the  natural ; but  thefe  are  matters  which  do 
not  properly  fall  under  our  confideration. 

When  the  tooth- ach  returns  periodically,  and 
the  pain  chiefly  affects  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured 
by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in 
the  tooth-ach,from  the  application  of  an  artifi- 
cial magnet  to  the  affected  tooth.  We  fhall  not 
attempt  to  account  for  its  mode  of  operation, 
but,  if  it  be  found  to  anfwer,  though  only  in 
particular  cafes,  it  cert3inly  deferves  a trial,  as  it 
is  attended  with  no  ex  pence,  and  cannot  do 
any  harm. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth- a ch 

at 
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Jit  certain  feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might 
often  prevent  it  by  taking  a dofe  of  phytic  at; 
thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  ho  doubt  a ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  tooth- ach.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  doing  this  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with 
fait  and  water,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All 
brufhing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous, 
and,  unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care, 
mu  ft  do  mifchief. 


OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affects  the  membrane' 
’Which  lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called 
the  meatus  auditorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to 
occafion  great  reftlefTnefs  and  anxiety,  and  even 
delirium.  Sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and  other 
convulftve  diforders,  have  been  brought  on  by 
extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the 
caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perforation, 
or  from  the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when 
covered  with  fweat,  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  worms,  or  other  infefts  getting  into  the  ear, 
or  being  bred  there  ; or  from  any  hard  body 
flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear. 
This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant 

fevers. 
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fevers,  and  occafions  deafnefs,  which  is  general- 
ly reckoned  a favourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infects,  or 
any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  me- 
thod mull  be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as 
poflible.  The  membranes  may  be  relaxed  by 
dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  fweat  almonds,  or  o- 
live-oil.  Afterwards  the  patient  fhould  be  made 
to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff,  or  fome  ftrong  fter- 
nutatory.  If  this  fhould  not  force  out  the  body, 
it  muft  be  extracted  by  art.  I have  feen  infects, 
which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their 
own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil  upon  them, 
which  is  a thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  in- 
flammation, it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topi- 
cal inflammations,  by  a cooling  regimen  and  o- 
pening  medicines,  Bleeding  at  the  beginning, 
either  in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping 
in  the  neck,  will  be  proper.  The  ear  may  like- 
Wife  be  fomented  with  fleams  of  warm  water,  or 
flannel-bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows  andcamo- 
mile flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm;  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An  ex- 
ceeding good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is 
to  apply  it  clofs  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with 
a ftrong  decoction  of  camomile  flowers. 

I he  patients  feet  fhould  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to 
take  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a 
lcruple  of  the  former,  and  ten  grains  of  the  lat- 
ter three  times  a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey, 

or 
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or  deco&ions  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  figs 
or  raifins,  8c c.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil, 
or  the  volatile  liniment ; and  a few  drops  of  the 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  put  into  the 
ear  with  wool  or  cotton. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  refolved, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions, 
may  be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  re- 
newed, till  it  breaks,  or  the  abfcefs  can  be  open- 
ed. Afterwards  the  humours  may  be  diverted 
from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives,  blifters,  or 
SfTues  ; but  the  difeharge  muft  not  be  fuddenly 
dried  up  by  any  external  application.— 1 have 
often  known  the  Ridden  drying  of  a running  of 
the  ear  produce  fatal  confequences. 


OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  called  the  heart-burn  is  not  a difeafe 
of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat 
or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  which 
is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and 
vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  indigeflion ; from  the 
acidity  of  the  fluids,  or  contents  of  the  flomach; ' 
or  from  bilious  humours.  Stale  liquors,  vine- 
gar, greafy  aliment,  wind,  &c.  will  caufe  the 
heart-burn.  In  fome  conflitutions  it  is  occafi- 

oned 
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oned  by  the  ufe  of  acids,  and  in  others  by  aro- 
matics. Pregnant  women  are  very  fubject  to  it. 

When  the  heart  burn  proceeds  from  indi- 
geftion,  or  a foul  ftomach,  the  patient  ought 
to  take  a vomit,  and  afterwards  a purge.  Af- 
ter the  ftomach  has  been  cleanfed,  he  may  drink 
twice  or  thrice  a day  a Cup  of  camomile  cea, 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol 
in  it,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
promote  digeftion. 

When  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach 
occafions  the  heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the 
proper  medicines.  In  this  cafe  chalk  and  wa- 
ter, or  what  is  called  the  chalk-julep,  often  an- 
fwers  very  well.  It  is  made  by  mixing  an  ounce 
of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gnm  arabic,  in  two 
Englifh  pints  of  water.  A tea  cupful  of  this  may- 
be taken  at  pleafure.  When  the  gum  arabic 
cannot  be  had,  the  chalk  may  be  mixed  with 
milk,  or  taken  in  water  alone.  d he  teftacious 
powders  are  very  proper  here.  A tea-fpoonful 
of  prepared  oyfter-fhells,  or  the  powder  call- 
ed crab’s  eyes,  maybe  taken  in  a glafs  of  pepper- 
mint-water,  or  fimple  cinnamon- water,  as  often 
as  there  is  occafion. 

But  the  fafeft  abforbent  which  we  know  is 
the  magnefia  alba . This  not  only  acts  as  an 
abforbent,  but  by  its  purging  quality  cleanfes 
the  bowels  ; whereas  the  chalk,  and  other  ab- 
forbents of  that  fort,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  in- 
xeftines,  and  occafion  obftructions.  This  pow- 
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der  is  no  way  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken 
in  a cup  of  tea,  a little  milk,  or  a glafs  of  pep- 
permint-water. A large  tea-lpoonful  is  the  u- 
fual  doic,  but  there  is  no  danger  in  taking  a 
muen  greater  quantity,  and  it  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  is  found  neceffary. 

"When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  bilious 
humours,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweat  fpirits  of 
nitre  in  a glafs  of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If  it  be  caufed 
by  fat  or  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of  brandy,  or 
rum  may  be  taken. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the 
medicines  called  carminatives  are  proper;  as 
ani'eeds,  juniper-berries,  cardamom- feeds,  &c. 
Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or  a glafs  of  their 
diftilled  wafers  taken  at  pleafure.  Thefe,  and  o- 
ther  warm  arpmatics,  as  ginger,  cannella  alba,  &c. 
give  eafe,  but  they  ought  never  to  be  ufed  un- 
lefs  when  neceffary.  They  are  only  drams  in 
a dry  form,  and  very  pernicious  to  the  fto- 
mach.  One  of  the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind 
is  the  tincture  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of 
rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  lef- 
fer  cardamoms,  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  brandy. 
This  muft  digeft  for  two  days  ; afterwards  it 
fhould  be  {trained,  and  four  ounces  of  white 
fugar- candy  in  powder  added  to  it.  It  muft 
ftand  to  digeft  again  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved. 
A table - fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn 

cured  by  the  patient  chewing  green  tea. 
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PAIN  of  the  STOMACH. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as 
indigeftion;  wind;  the  acrimony  of  the  bile;  or 
from  fharp,  acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  ta- 
ken into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  worms ; the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations; or  from  a tranflation  of  gouty  matter 
to  the  ftomach,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable 
to  this  difeafe,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflicted  with 
liyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  com- 
mon to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and 
luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obftinate,  as  to  baffle  all  attempts 
of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  vio- 
lent after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  that 
it  proceeds  fromfome  fault  either  in  the  dio-e- 
ftion  or  the  food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought 
to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food 
agrees  beft  with  his  ftomach,  and  fhould  continue 
chiefly  to  ufe  that.  If  a change  of  diet  does 
not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take 
a gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  an  in- 
fufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  fome  other  fto- 
machic  bitter  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint, 
c penally  failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a machine. 


.When 
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When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from 
flatulencies,  the  patient  is  conftantly  belching 
up  wind,  and  feds  an  uneafy  diflenfion  of  the 
. ftomach  after  meals.  This  is  a molt  deplorable 
diieafe.  and  is  feldom  cured.  In  general,  the 
patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  eve- 
ry thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens, 
roots.  &c.  This  rule  however  admits  of  fome 
exceptions.  I have  known  feveral  inftances  of 
perlons  very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who 
received  great  benefit  from  eating  parched 
peas  *,  though  that  grain  is  well  known  to  be  of 
a windy  nature.  This  complaint  may  likewife 
be  greatly  relieved  by  exercife,  efpecially  dig- 
ging, walking,  or  riding,  &c,  1 have  found  the  e- 
lixir  of  vitriol  anfwer  very  well  in  flatulencies. 
It  may  be  taken  as  directed  page  433. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafton- 
ed  by  the  fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous 
lubftances,  they  muft  be  difcharged  by  vomit; 
this  may  be  excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other 
foft  things,  which  (heath  and  defend  the  fto- 
mach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a 
tranflation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are 
necefiary.  Some  have  drank  a whole  bottle  of 
brandy  or  rum,  in  this  cafe,  in  a few  hours,  with- 
out being  in  the  leaft  intoxicated, or  even  feeling 

the  ftomach  warmed  by  it.  Generous  wines  how- 
ever 

* These  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  foaking  peas  in  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  be 
quite  hard.  They  may  be  uled  at  pleafure. 
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ever  are  more  fafe,  as  genuine  Madeira,  &c.  It 
is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  quantities  neceffa- 
ry  upon  thefe  occalions.  This  muit  be  left  to 
the  feelings  and  difcretion  of  tlfe  patient  It  is 
however  the  fafer  way  not  to  go  too  far.  When 
there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  m:iy  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  an  infulion  of  camomile- 
flowers  or  cardans  benedidlus. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the 
floppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding 
will,  in  fome  cafes,  be  neceffary,  eipecially  in 
fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewife 
be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open  by  mild 
purgatives  ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c.  When  this 
difeafe  affects  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  af- 
ter the  ftoppage  of  the  rnenfes , making  an  iffue 
in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
muff  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means 
as  are  recommended  in  the  following  fection. 


OF  WORMS. 

These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the 
tania,  or  tape- worm;  the  teres,  or  round  and 
long  worm,  and  the  afcarides,  or  round  and 
fhort  worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
worms  found  in  the  human  body ; but  as  they 
proceed,  in  a great  meafure,  from  fimilar 
caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms,  and  re- 
quire 
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qnire  alntoft  the  fame  method  of  cure,  we  {hall 
not  fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

1 he  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  all 
over  jointed.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the 
ftomach  or  fmall  inteflines.  The  round  and 
long  worm  is  likewife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts, 
and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach.  The  round  and 
Ihort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  refium,  or 
whar  is  called  the  end-gut,  and  occafton  a dll- 
agreeable  itching  about  the  anus. 

Ihe  long  round  worms  occaiion  fqueamifh- 
nefs,  vomiting,  an  ill  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of 
food,  and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a 
dry  cough,  convulfions,  epile&ic  fits,  and  fome- 
times a privation  of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have 
been  known  to  perforate  the  inteflines,  and  get 
into  tne  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  effects  of  the 
tape- worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

An  dry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  par- 
ticularly attend  the  folium,  which  is  a fpecies  of 
the  tape-worm,  viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of 
fpeech,  and  a voracious  appetite.  The  round 
worms  called  afcarides , belides  an  itching  of  the 
anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenelmus,  or  an  in- 
clination to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSE  S. Worms  may  proceed  from 

various  caufes;  but  they  are  feldom  found  except 
in  weak  and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  dige- 
ftion  is  bad.  Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable 
to  them  than  the  a&ive  and  laborious,  Thofe 

who 
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who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe  fruit,  or 
who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and.  roots,  are  ge- 
nerally fubjeft  to  worms.  Worms  are  often 
a fymptom  of  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes. 
There  feems  to  be  a hereditary  difpofition  in 
fonie  perfons  to  this  dileafe.  I have  often  feen 
all  the  children  of  a family  fubjecc  to  worms 
of  a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewife  fre- 
quently to  be  owing  to  the  nurfe.  Children  of 
the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one  woman,  have 
often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by  another 
have  none. 

Children  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than 
adults,  efpecially  after  two  years  of  age.  Infants 
while  on  the  breaft  are  feidom  troubled  with 
worms.  To  this  however  there  are  feveral 
exceptions.  I lately  law  an  inftance  of  a child 
who  palfed  worms  before  it  was  three  months 
old.  They  were  indeed  of  a very  particular 
kind,  being  real  caterpillars.  Some  of  them 
were  above  an  inch  long;  they  had  red  heads, and 
were  fo  brilk  as  to  jump  about ; they  lived  feveral 
days  after  the  child  had  palled  them.  Another 
child  luckled  by  the  fame  woman  palled  the 
fame  kind  of  worms  when  upon  the  breaft,  and 
both  children  buffered  extremely  before  the 
worms  came  away. 

SYMP  1 O M S. The  common  fymp- 

toms  of  worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance, 
and,  at  other  times,  an  univerfal  flulhing  of 
the  face ; itching  of  the  nofe,  this  however  is 

doubtful, 
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doubtful,  as  children  pick  their  nofes  in  all 
difeafes  ; flarting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in 
fleep;  the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other  times 
quit^  voracious;  loofenefs ; a four  or  {linking 
bi'eath;  a hard  fwelled  belly;  great  thirft;  the 
urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh  co- 
lour ; gripping,  or  colic  pains  ; an  involuntary 
dikharge  of  faliva , efpecially  when  afleep  ; fre- 
quent pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry  cough, 
and  unequal  pulfe ; palpitations  of  the  heart ; 
fwoonings ; drowfinefs ; cold  fweats ; palfy; 
epileftic  fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable 
nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attri- 
buted to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpi- 
rits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refemblmg 
melon  ot  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the 
tape  worm. 

Tho’  this  is  a very  common  difeafe,  yet  it  is 
lefs  fo  than  is  generally  imagined.  Nurfes  im- 
pute mod  of  the  difeafes  of  children  to  worms, 
and  often  give  medicine  to  kill  thefe  vermine 
■where  they  do  not  exifl.  Even  phyficians  are 
often  deceived  with  refpedt  to  worms.  1 have 
frequently  opened  children  who  were  thought 
to  have  been  killed  by  them,  and  found  none. 
In  fhort,  there  is  no  certain  proof  of  worms  ex- 
i fling  in  the  inteflines,  but  their  being  palled ; 
and  that  will  fometimes  happen  where  no  pre- 
vious fymptoms  appeared. 

M E D 1 C I N E S. — — Though  numberlefs 

medicines  are  extolled  for  killing  and  expell- 
ing- 
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ing  worms  *,  yet  no  difeafe  more  frequent- 
ly baffles  the  phyfician’s  Ikill  In  general,  the 
moft  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion  are 
ftrong  purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their  breed- 
ing, ftomachic- bitters,  with  now  and  then  a 
glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  belt  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former, 
with  hx  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup, 
may  be  taken  for  a dofe.  i'his  fhould  be  taken 
early  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  proper  that 
the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  drink 
nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a- week,  lor  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
On  the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take 
a dram  of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calo- 
mel, may  make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  ; as 
aloes,  hiera  picra,  tincture  of  fenna  and  rhu- 
barb, &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  likewife  of  ufe  for  expell- 
ing worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-  day,  or  of- 
tener  if  theftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more 
common  form  of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily 

Kkk  clyfters 

* A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  up- 
wards of  fifty  Britifli  plants,  all  famous  for  killing  and  expell- 
ing worms  out  ol  the  body. 
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clyfteis  fweetned  with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  fhort  round 
worms  called  a fear  Ides. 

_ The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine for  expelling  worms,  Specially  the  afea- 
ndes.  As  this  water  evidently  abounds  with  ful- 
phur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone 
muft  be  a good  medicine  in  this  cafe;  this  is 
found  to  be  true  in  fact.  Many  practitioners  give 
flower  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dotes,  and  with 
go  .it  Cu -.cefs.  ltjnay  be  made  into  an  electuary 
with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate- water  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed fea  water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from 
being  a contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If 
fea- water  cannot  be  had,  common  fait  maybe 
diffolved  in  water  and  drank.  I have  often  f'een 
this  ufed  by  country- nurfes,  when  they  fufpect- 
ed  their  children  were  troubled  with  worms, 
with  very  good  effeH. 

But  worms,  tho’  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  Horn  achremains  weak  and  relaxed; 
to  prevent  this,  we  would  recommend  the  je- 
fuits  bark  Half  a dram  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port- wine,  three  or 
four  times  a-cby,  after  the  above  medicines  have 
been  ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this 
purpofe,  ora  table  fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate 

wine 
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wine  * taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day.  Infufions 
or  decoCt  to  ns  of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be 
drank  ; as  the  infuiion  of  tanfy,  water- trefoil, 
cartiomile  flowers,  tops  ot  wormwood,  the  lefler 
centaury,  &c. 

The  above  directions  are  calculated  for  a- 
dults  ; but  for  children  the  medicines  mull  be 
more  agreeable,  and  given  in  fmaller  dofes. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  ten 
grains  of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  ca- 
lomel, may  be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or 
honey,  and  given  in  the  morning.  The  child 
fliould  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  have  no- 
thing cold.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice 
a week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  inter- 
mediate days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  aethiops  mineral 
in  a fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  Thefe  dofes 
muit  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies, 
which  in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a 
fign  of  worms,  quite  removed  by  giving  them 
white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or  other  food.  Tan- 
fy, garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  againft  worms, 
and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  We  might 
here  mention  many  plants,  both  for  external 

and 

* The  chalybeate  wine  is  made  by  digefting  three  ounces  of 
filings  ot  iron,  and  halt  a dram  of  cochineal,  in  two  Englith 
pints  of  Rhemfh  wine  tor  t'  <ee  weeks,  frequently  lhaking  the. 
veffcl.  Aftei  wards  the  liquor  mull  be  filtered. 
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and  internal  ufe,  but  think  the  powder  of  tin 
with  aethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhu- 
barb and  calomel  are  much  more  to  be  depend- 
ed on.  It  will  not  however  be  amifs  to  give  a 
child  who  is  troubled  with  worms  a glafs  of 
red  wine  now  and  then,  as  every  thing  that 
bi  aces  and  ftrengthens  the  flomach  is  good  both 
for  pi  even  ting  and  expelling  thefe  vermine. 

1 a re  nt  3 who  would  preferve  their  children 
from  worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of 
exercife  in  the  open  air,  to  fee  that  their  food 
be  wholefome  and  fufficiently  folid,  and,  as  far 
as  poffible,  to  prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs, 
roots,  or  green  trafhy  fruits 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

This  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white 
of  the  eye,  which  appears  of  a yellowifh  co- 
lour. Afterwards  the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a yel- 
low, and  lcmetimes  a blackifh  appearance.  The 

urine 

* v' s think  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  worm-cakes  and  powders  at  random  from  quacks, 
and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  moft  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury,  which 
is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  1 lately  law  a fhocking  in- 
flance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduft  A girl  who  had  taken 
a dole  of  worm-powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  < ut,  and  1 believe  might  be  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink 
cold  water,  during  its  operation.  She  immediately  fwelled, 
and  died  that  very  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been 
poifoned. 
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urine  too  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white 
cloth,  if  put  into  it,  of  the  fame  colour. 

CAUSE  S. The  immediate  caufe  of  the 

jaundice  is  an  obftruction  of  the  bile.  Ihe  re- 
mote or  occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poi- 
fonous  animals,  as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the 
bilious  or  hyfleric  colic;  violent  paffions,  as 
grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges  or  vomits  will 
likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that 
difeafe  being  prematurely  Hopped  by  aflringent 
medicines  In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the 
meconium  not  being  iufficiently  purged  off.  Preg- 
nant women  are  very  lubject  to  it.  it  is  likewife 
a fymptom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fevers.  Catch- 
ing cold,  or  the  Hopping  of  cuHomary  evacua- 
tions, as  the  men/es,  the  bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c. 
will  occafion  the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOM  S. The  patient  at  HrH 

complains  of  exceflive  wearinefs,  and  has  great 
aversion  to  any  kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is 
dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or 
pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body.  The  Hools 
are  of  a whitifh  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine, 
as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breath- 
ing is  difficult,  and  the  patient  complains  of  an 
unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on  his  breafl.  There 
is  a heat  in  the  noflrils,  a bitter  tafle  in  the 
mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  at  the  flo- 
mach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  frequently  all 
bhjefts  appear  to  the  eye  of  a yellow  colour. 

If  the  patientbe  young,  and  the  difeafe  com- 
plicated 
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plicated  with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dan- 
g-ious;  but  in  oid  people,  where  it  continues 
long,  returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with 
the  droply  or  hy  pochondriac  lymptoms,  it  ge- 
nciudy  pioves  fatal.  I he  black  jaundice  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

d E r>  1 MEN. The  diet  fhould  be  cool, 

light,  and  diluting,  confuting  chiefly  of  ripe 
fruits  and  mild  vegetables  ; as  apples  boiled  or 
roaited,  ftewed  prunes,  preserved  plumbs,  boil- 
ed f'pinage,  &c-  Veal  or  chicken  broth,  with 
light  Dread,  are  likewife  very  proper.  The  drink 
fhould  be  butter  milk,  whey  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney, or  decoctions  of  cool  opening  vegetables j 
as  rnarfh  mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

1 he  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as 
he  can  bear,  either  on  horfe-back  or  in  a ma- 
chine ; walking,  running,  and  even  jumping, 
ar  likewile  proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them 
Without  pain,  and  thtie  be  no  fymptoms  of 
inflammation.  Patient;*  have  been  often  cured 
of  this  dileale  by  a long  journey,  after  medi- 
cines had  proved,  ineffectual. 

Amusements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in 
the  jaundice.  The  difeafe  is  often  occafloned 
by  a fedentary  life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy 
difpofition.  Whatever  therefore  tends  to  pro- 
mote muicular  motion,  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits, 
mull  have  a good  effect}  as  dancing,  laughing, 
tinging,  &c. 

IV1  K D 1 C I N E. If  the  patient  be  young, 

©f  a full  languine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain 

in 
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in  the  right  fide,  about  the  region  of  the  liver, 
bleeding  will  be  neceilary.  After  this  a vomit 
mull  be  adminiftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves 
obftinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice. 
No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaun- 
dice than  vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  inflammation.  Half  a dram  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a fuflicient 
dole  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with 
weak  camomile  tea,  or  lukewarm  water. 

The  belly  muff  iikewife  be  kept  open  by  mild 
purgatives.  Caftile-foap,  if  taken  in  fufficient 
quantities,  anfwers  this  purpofe  extremely  well. 
It  may  be  taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
daily,  for  a confiderable  time.  As  few  people 
have  refolution  to  fwallow  fuch  large  quanti- 
ties of  foap,  I generally  give  pills  made  of  foap, 
aloes,  and  rhubarb,  which  anfwer  the  fame  in- 
tention in  a fmaller  dofe.  They  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  focotrine  aloes  and  Turkey  rhubarb  in 
powder,  of  each  a dram,  Caftiie  foap  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  all  together,  with  a little  fyrup,  in- 
to a proper  confidence  for  pills.  Let  them  be 
formed  into  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize,  and  five 
or  fix  of  them  taken  three  times  a day.  They 
muff  be  continued  for  fome  time,  and  the  quan- 
tity regulated  by  the  patient’s  ftools,  of  which  he 
ought  at  leaft  to  have  one  or  two  every  day. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of 
the  ftomach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  . them  with 
a uaim  hand  or  flefli- brufli,  are  Iikewife  benefi- 
cial j 
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dal ; but  it  is  (till  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit 
in  a veffel  of  warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  He 
ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  fhould  con- 
tinue in  it  as  long  as  his  flrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  the  jaundice  ; as  lice,  the  millepedes,  &c. 
But  thefe  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people 
truft  to  them,  and  neglect  more  valuable  medi- 
cines ; befides,  they  are  feldom  taken  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  produce  any  effects.  People  al- 
ways expeft  that  thefe  out  of  the  way  things  fhould 
act  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  peifift 
in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomenta- 
tions, and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the 
jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple  difeafe ; and  when 
complicated  with  the  dropfy,  or  other  chronic 
complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any 
means. 

Numberless  Brittifh  herbs  are  extolled  for 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe.  Dr  Short,  in  his  medicina 
Britannica,  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous 
for  curing  the  jaundice.  The  fact  is,  this  difeafe 
often  goes  off  of  its  own  accord;  in  which  cafe 
the  laft  medicine  is  always  faid  to  have  performed 
the  cure.  I have  however  feen  confiderable  be- 
nefit. in  a very  obitinate  jaundice,  from  a de- 
coction of  hemp-feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and 
fweetened  with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dole  is  half 
an  Englifh  pint  every  morning.  It  may  be  con- 
tinued for  eight  or  nine  days. 

1 have  known  Harrowgate  water  cure  a very 

obitinate 
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wbftinate  jaundice.  I have  known  patients,  after 
taking  many  medicines  without  effeft,  go  thi- 
ther in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  in  a few 
weeks  return  quite  well.  They  both  drank 
the  fulphur  water,  and  bathed. 


OF  THE  DROPSY. 

The  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  different  names,  according  to  the  part 
affected,  as  the  anafarca , or  a collection  of  wa- 
ter under  the  Ikin;  the  afcites , or  a colleHion 
of  water, in  the  belly;  the  hydrops  pectoris,  or 
dropfy  of  the  break ; the  hydrocephalus,  or 
dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c.  There  is  likewife  a 
fpecies  of  dropfy  called  tympany,  which  is 
occafioned  by  rarified  air  pent  up  in  the  cavi- 
ties or  cells  of  the  body. 

CAUSE  S. A very  common  caufe  of 

the  dropfy  is  a hereditary  difpofition.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  drinking  ardent  Ipirits, 
or  other  ftrong  liquors,  it  is  true,  aim  off  to  a 
proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy. 
The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common 
caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckon- 
ed among  the  difeafes  of  the  isdenrary.  It  of- 
ten proceeds  from  exceffive.  evacuations,  as  fre- 
ffucnt  and  copious  bieeauigs,  ftrong  purges 
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often  repeated,  frequent  falivations,  &c.  The 
ludden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  or  neceffary  eva- 
cuations, as  the  inenfes,  the  haemorrhoids,  or 
fluxes  of  the  belly,  may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  often  known  the  dropfy  occafioned 
by  drinking  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  wa- 
tery liquor  after  violent  exercife,  while  the  bo- 
dy was  hot.  A low,  damp,  or  marfhy  fituation 
is  likewife  a frequent  caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a 
common  difeafe  in  moift,  flat,  fenny  countries. 
It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by  a long  courfe  of 
poor  watery  diet,  or  the  ufe  of  vifcous  aliment 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a fchirrus  of 
the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a 
diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  a con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs.  In  fliort,  whatever  ob- 
ffrufts  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  prevents 
its  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a dropfy. 

SYMPTOM  S, This  difeafe  generally 

begins  with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles 
towards  night,  which,  for  fome  time,  difappears 
in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if 
preffed  with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  fwell- 
ing gradually  afeends  towards  the  belly,  which 
at  length  grows  big.  When  it  is  ffruck  with 
the  hand,  a fluctuation  may  be  felt,  and  fome- 
times  heard.  Afterwards  the  breathing  be- 
comes difficult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity, 
and  the  thirft  great,  the  belly  is  bound,  and 
the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftructed,  To  thefe 
fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever, 
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and  a troublefome  cough.  This  laft  is  generally 
a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  {hews  the  lungs  10  be  af- 
fected. In  a tympany  the  belly  when  {truck 
founds  like  a drum. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the 
patient  is  young  and  ltrong,  there  is  reafon  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecialiy  if  medicine  be  given 
early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  ir- 
regular or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon 
to  fufpect  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the 
vifcera  are  unfound,  there  is  great  ground  to 
fear  that  the  conlequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mull  abftain, 

as  much  as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecialiy 
weak  and  watery  liquors,  and  mull  quench  his 
thirft  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  &c.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a 
heating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread, 
the  fiefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals,  roafted; 
pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic, 
muftard,  onions,  creffes,  horfe-radifti,  rocam- 
bole, fhalot,  &c.  They  may  alio  eat  fea-bifcuit 
dipt  in  wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only 
nourifhing,  but  tends  to  quench  thirft.  Some 
have  been  aclually  cured  of  a dropfy  by  a total 
abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and  living  entirely 
upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above.  If 
the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  fpaw-water,  or 
PJienifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed 
in  it,  are  the  beft. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a 
dropfy.  If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  run, 

dance, 
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dance,  or  jump  about,  be  ought  tocontlnue  thefe 
exerc.fes  as  long  as  lie  can.  If  he  be  not  able  to 
walk,  &c  he  mult  ride  on  horfe-back,  or  in  a 
machine,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  Co 
much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  His 

ec!  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ments warm  and  dry.*  If  he  lives  in  a damp 
country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one, 
and,  if  poilible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a 
word,  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  promote 
the  perfpiration  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For 
this  purpofe  it  will  Jikewife  be  proper  to  rub  the 
patient’s  body,, two  or  three  times  a day,  with  a 
hard  cloth  or  the  flefti-brufh,  and  he  ought  con- 
ftantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his  Ikin. 

MEDICINE.  — — If  the  patient  be  young, 
lus  conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  coine 
on  fqddenly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by 
flrong  vomits,  briik  purges,  and  fuch  medicines 
- as  promote  a difcharge  of  fweat  and  urine.  For 
an  adult  half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a. 
proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  if  neceflary,  three  or  four  days  in- 
tervening betwixt  each  dofe.  The  patient 
muft  not  drink  much  after  the  vomit,  otherwife 
he  deftroys  its  effect.  A cup  or  two  of  camomile 
tea  will  be  fuflicient  to  work  it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate days,  the  patient  may  take  the  follow- 
ing purge,  fl  ake  jalap  in  powder  half  a dram, 
crearn  of  tartar  two  drams,  calomel  flx  grains, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fy- 
rup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  lefs  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the 
better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may  take  now 
and  then  a cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewifotake  every  night  at 
bedtime  the  following  bolus:  lake  four  or  five 
grains  of  camphor,  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as 
much  fyrup  of  orange  peel  as  is  lufticient  to 
make  them  into  a bolus.  T his  will  generally 
promote  a gentle  fweat,  which  fhould  be  encou- 
raged by  drinking  now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of 
wine  whey,  with  a tea-lpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of 
hartfhorn  in  it. 

The  patient  may  take,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  a tea  cupful  of  the  following  infufion; 
Take  juniper- berries,  mu  (lard  feed,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afhes  of  broom 
half  a pound;  infule  them  in  a quart  of  Rhe- 
nifli  wine  or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  af- 
terwards ftrain  off  the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot 
take  this  infufion,  may  ufe  the  decoction  of  fe- 
neka-root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and  fudorific. 
It  may  beprepared  and  taken  as  directed  page  1 99. 

As  this  difeafe  is  very  apt  to  return  ; after  the 
water  has  been  drained  off,  to  prevent  its  collect- 
ing again,  the  patient  mult  continue  to  take  ex- 
ercife,  to  ufe  a dry  diet,  and  fuch  medicines  as 
ftrengthen  and  brace  the  folids,  as  wine  with 
dteel  or  bark  infufed  in  it ; warm  and  aromatic 
bitters  are  likewife  proper,  as  the  Virginian. 
inakt-roo^canella  alba,  orange  peel,  &c.  infufed 

ih 
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in  wine  or  brandy  ■:  The  patient  muft  avoid  all 
gieat  evacuations,  and  ought,  if  he  can,  to  make 
choice  of  a dry  warm  fituation. 

Ihe  above  courie  will  often  cure  an  inciden- 
tal dropfy,  if  the  conflitution  be  good;  but  when 
the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  un- 
found Rate  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vo- 
mits are  not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe, 
the  fafer  courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by 
the  ule  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by 
warm  and  nourifhing  cordials. 

The  dilcharge  of  urine  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  nitre.  Brookes  fays  he  knew  a young 
woman  who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a 
dram  of  nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of 
ale,  after  Ihe  had  been  given  over  as  incurable. 
The  powder  of  fquills  is  likewife  a good  diure- 
tic. Six  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of 
nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a day  in  a giafs  of 
ftrong  cinnamon  water.  Ball  fays  a large  fpoon- 
ful  of  unbruiled  multard  feed  taken  every  night 
and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englifh 
pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  tops  of  green  broom 
after  it,  has  produced  a care,  after  other  power- 
ful methods  had  proved  ineffectual. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe 
the  decodtion  of  feneka-root,  as  directed  above; 
or  he  may  take  two  fpoonfuls  of  * Mindererus  V 

* This  lpirit  is  prepared  by  gradually  pouring  diflilled  vine- 
gar upon  any  quantity  of  the  volatile  lal  ammoniac  till  the 
effervdcenre  ceafes  ; cccafionally  fhaking  the  vefl'el  to  pro- 
mote the  adion  of  the  vinegar  on  the  lalt, 
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fpirit,  in  a cup  of  wine* whey,  three  or  four  times 
a day.  The  faline  draughts  recommended  page 
177.  are  like  wife  very  proper  in  this  cafe.  Thefe 
medicines,  with  the  regimen  mentioned  a- 
bove,  if  they  do  not  cure,  will  at  lead  alleviate 
the  difeafe,  which,  in  worn-out  Conftitutions,  is 
a fafer  courfe  than  attempting  to  extirpate  it. 
When  other  means  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
tapping,  which  is  a very  fafe  and  eaty  operation, 
tho’  it  feldom  produces  a radical  cure. 


OF  THE  GOUT. 

There  is  no  difeafe  which  (hews  the  imper- 
fection of  the  medical  art  more  than  the  gout. 
Nor  does  any  malady  (hew  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light.  Few 
who  pay  a proper  regard  to  thefe  are  troubled 
with  the  gout,  unlefs  when  it  is  hereditary. 
This  points  out  the  true  fourtefrom  whence  that 
pert  originally  fprung,  viz.  excefs  and  idlenefs. 
Few  perfons  are  affefted  with  the  gout  till  the 
decline  of  life,  except  thofe  who  inherit  it  from 
their  parents.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a full,  grofs  habit. 

CAUSES.— — One  very  common  caufe  of 
the  gout  is  a hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons 
who  know  themfelves  to  be  tainted  this  way, 
ought  therefore  to  guard  againft  its  attack,  by 
Readily  purfuing  a courfe  directly  oppolite  to 

that 
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that  which  occalions  the  difeafe.  Full  living, 
but  efpecially  indulging  in  rich,  pungent,  of 
ilimulating  fauces  and  generous  wines,  has  a 
great  tendency  to  bring  on  the  gout.  Intenfe 
thought  or  application  of  the  mind  to  obftrufe 
fubjects,  particularly  night-  ftudies,  has  like  wife 
this  effedt.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  acids,  as  four 
punch,  prickt  wines,  &c.  are  alfo  hurtful;  but  no- 
thing more  certainly  induces  this  difeafe  than  ex- 
cefs  of  venery,  efpecially  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

Sometimes  the  gout  has  been  known  to 
prove  infectious;  but  this  is  rarely  the  cafe.  It 
may  proceed  from  an  obftruction  or  defect  of 
. any  of  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  the  perfpiration, 
fweating  of  the  feet,  the  menfes,  &c.  A fudden 
chilling  of  the  feet  after  fweat,  or  drying  them 
at  the  fire  after  being  wet  and  cold,  are  like- 
wife  bad.  The  modern  cuftom  of  eating  a hot 
flefh-fupper,  drinking  warm  ftrong  liquors  af- 
ter it,  and  fitting  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  is  one  very  great  caufe  of  the  gout,  and 
indeed  of  many  other  difeafes. 

SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  ge- 

nerally preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs, 
wind,  a flight  head  ach,  ficknefs,  and  fome- 
times  vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of 
wearinefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  and  has  often 
a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a fenlation  as  if  wind 
or  cold  water  were  palling  down  the  thigh.  The 
appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or  two 
before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  paf- 
iing  urine,  and  fometimes  an  involuntary  flied- 
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ding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are 
much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon  the  near 
approach  of  the  fit;  and  fome  obferve,  that  as 
the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the  gout  is,  fo  will 
the  fit  be ; if  the  fever  be  fhort  and  (harp, 
the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble,  long, 
and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But 
this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  refpect  to 
very  regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack 
in  the  fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the 
following  manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the 
morning;  the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in 
his  great  toe,  fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  o- 
ther  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This 
pain  is  accompanied  with  a fenfation,  as  if  cold 
water  were  poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a {hivering,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver. Afterwards  the  pain  increafes,  and  fixing 
among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the 
part  were  flretched,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed, 
or  torn  in  pieces,  &c.  The  part  at  length  be- 
comes fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient 
cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  nor  even  fuffer 
any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifire  torture 
for  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit : He  then  becomes  eafier, 
the  part  begins  to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  co- 
vered with  a little  moifture.  Towards  morn- 
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ing  he  drops  alleep,  and  generally  falls  into  a 
gentle  breathing  fweat.  This  terminates  the 
hi  it  paroxyim,  a number  of  which  conttitutes 
a ht  of  the  gout;  which  is  longer  or  Ihorter 
according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrdngth,  the  fea- 
Ion  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  bo- 
dy to  this  dileafe. 

"1  h e patient  is  always, worfe  towards  night, 
and  eafiei  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms 
however  generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till 
at  length  the  matter  is  difcharged  by  perfpira- 
tion,  urine,  and  the  other  evacuations.  In  fome 
patients  this  happens  in  a few  days ; in  others 
it.  requires  weeks,  and  in  lome  months, to  finilh 
the  ht.  1 hofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of 
the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get 
free  of  it  before  the  approach  of  fummer,  and 
fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

K L G 1 M £ IN'. — As  there  are  no  medi- 

cines, yet  known,  that  wall  cure  the  gout,  we 
fhall  confine  our  obfervations  moftly  to  regi- 
men, both  in  and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and 
fliong,  his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling, 
and  his  t rink  of  a diluting  nature;  but  where 
the  confi  itution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been 
accuftf  med  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a proper 
time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  rr.uft  keep 
nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  fre- 
quently a cup  of  ftrong  negas,  or  a glafs  of  ge- 
nerous wine.  Wine  whey  is  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perlpira- 
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tion  without  heating  the  patient  It  will  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-fpoonful  offal 
volatile  oleofum , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be  put 
into  a cup  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  It  will 
like  wife  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  take  at 
bed- time  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tincture 
of  guaiacum  in  a large  draught  of  warm  wine- 
whey.  This  will  greatly  profnote  perfpiration 
thro’  the  night. 

As  we  know  no  fafe  way  of  difcharging  the 
gouty  matter  but  by  perfpiration,  this  ought 
to  be  kept  up  by  ail  means,  efpecially  in  the 
part  affected.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
affected  fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or 
wool.  The  laft  is  moft  readily  obtained,  and 
feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of  Lan- 
cafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpeci- 
fic  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity 
of  it  combed  about  the  leg  and  foot  affect- 
ed, and  cover  it  with  a fkin  of  fhamoy-  leather. 
This  they  fuffer  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  fometimes  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  or  longer  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I 
never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  gout.  1 have  often  feen  it  applied 
when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  were  very 
great,  with  violent  pain  ; and  have  found  all 
thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days. 
The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed. 
and  carded  or  combed.  They  chufe  the  folttft 
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^vhich  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove 
it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off'. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet 
and  ealy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  af- 
*efts  the  mind  dihurbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends 
to  throw  the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  For 
the  lame  reafon  all  external  applications  that 
repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death. 
They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it 
from  a lafe  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the 
body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of 'the 
gout,  is  rathei  to  be  confidered  as  Nature^  me- 
thod of  curing  a difeafe  than  a difeafe  itfelf, 
and  all  that  we  can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to  pro- 
piote  hei  intentions,  and  to  afiift  her  in  expell- 
ing the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations 
by  bleeuing,  ftool,  See.  are  likewife  hurtful, 
They  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
and,  by  weakening  the  patient,  they  generally 
prolong  die  fit. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a fit  of  the 
gout,  and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  ; but 
nothing  has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this 
with  fafety  to  the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly 
giafp  at  any  tiling  that  promifes  immediate 
eaie,  and  even  hazard  life  itfelf  for  a momen- 
tary relief,  lhis  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  ma- 
ny infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed  for 
the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loft 
their  lives  by  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent 
to  ft  op  the  fmall  pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive 
them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel 
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the  gout.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of 
Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  promo- 
ted. In  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe  which  Nature 
makes  a greater  effort  to  cure  than  the  gout ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  fee  which  way  her  endea- 
vours tend,  bhe  always  attempts  to  throw  the 
difeafe  upon  the  extremities,  and  when  that  is 
accomplifhed,  her  work  is  half  done,  it  may 
fafely  lodge  there  tiil  it  be  gradually  expelled 
by  the  vital  powers,  and  it  cannot  lodge  fafe- 
ly any  where  elfe,  nor  be  expelled  in  any  other 
way. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  a dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  pirge. 
He  fhould  alfo  drink  a weakinfufion  of  ftoma- 
chic bitters  in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  Gentian, 
with  cinnamon  or  Virginian  fnake  root,  and 
orange  peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  fhould  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  gentle  exerciie  fhould 
be  taken  on  horfe-back  or  in  a machine,  &c. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power 
to  do  many  things  towards  preventing  a return 
of  the  diforder,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould 
return,  lefs  fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be 
attempted  by  medicine.  I have  frequently 
known  the  gout  kept  off  for  feveral  years  by 
the  jefuits  bark  and  other  medicines;  but  in  all 
the  cafes  where  1 had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried 
the  perfons  died  fuddenly,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout. 

One 
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One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  feme  conftitutions,  in 
tlie  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurt- 
fill. 

TW  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can 
be  to  changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  lefien 
01  totally  prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can 
be  no  danger  in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is 
■y  ell  known  that  the  whole  humours  may  be  fo 
altcied  by  a proper  courle  of  diet,  as  quite  to 
ei  adicate  this  dileafej  and  thofe  only  who  have 
resolution  enough  to  perfift  in  fuch  a courfe 
have  reafon  to  expeft  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would' recommend  for 
preventing  the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  firft 
pi  ice,  universal  temperance.  In  the  next  place, 
plenty  ot  exercife.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  faun- 
tering  about  in  an  indolent  manner,  but  labour, 
fweal,  and  toil,  ifiele  only  can  render  the  hu- 
mours wiiolefome,  and  keep  them  fo.  Going 
early  to  bed,  and  riling  by  times,  are  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid  night  ftu- 
dies,  and  all  intenfe  thought.  The  iupper  fliould 
be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong  liquors, 
efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to 
be  avoided.  Above  all,  we  wou  d recommend  a 
milk  diet.  The  ufe  of  milk  is  not  to  be  gone  in- 
to all  at  once,  but  increafed  gradually,  till  it  be- 
comes the  principal  part  ol  the  diet. 

YV  k would  likewife  recommend  fome  aofes 
®f  magnefia  aiba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  eve- 
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ry  fpring  and  autumn;  and  afterwards  a courfe 
of  ftomachic  bitters,  as  tanfy  or  water  trefoil 
tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian  and  camomile  flow- 
ers, or  a decoction  of  burdock  root,  &c.  Any 
of  thefe,  or  an  infuflon  of  any  wholefome  bit- 
ter that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may 
be  drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  twice  a day. 
An  iffue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency 
to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  general- 
ly ufed,  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not 
only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  many  o- 
ther  maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath 
will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drink- 
ing the  water.  It  both  promotes  digellion  and 
invigorates  the  habit. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs, 
every  method  muff  be  taken  to  draw  it  to- 
wards the  feet.  They  muff  be  frequently  bath- 
ed in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplafms  applied 
to  the  foies.  Bliflering  plafters  ought  likewife 
to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs. 
Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  neceffary, 
and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  patient  ought 
to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part  if  there  be  a- 
ny  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be  very 
careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold, 
the  moft  warm  cordials  are  neceffary;  as  ftrong 
wine,  cinnamon  water,  peppermint  water,  and 
even  brandy  or  rum.  The  patient  fhould  keep 
in  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote  a l'weat  by 
drinking  warm  liquors ; and  if  he  fhould  be 
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troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
lie  may  drink  camomile  tea  or  fmall  poffet. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and 
imitates  gravel  pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  a decoction  of  marfh  mallows,  and  to 
have  the  parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An 
emollient  clyller  ought  likewife  to  be  given, 
and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very 
violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  decoction. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout  fliould  be 
very  attentive,  to  any  complaints  that  may  hap- 
pen to  them  about  the  time  when  they  have 
reafon  to  expect  a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout 
imitates  many  other  diforders,  and  by  being 
miftaken  for  them,  and  treated  accordingly,  is 
often  diverted  from  its  proper  courfe,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who, 
from  their  conftitution  er  manner  of  living, 
have  reafon  to  expect  it,  ought  likewife  to  be 
very  circumlpect  with  regard  to  its  firft  ap- 
proach. If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong  conduct  or  im- 
proper medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a chance  to  be 
ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs,  coughs, 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines;  and  ge- 
nerally falls,  at  laft,  a viftim  to  its  attack  upon 
fome  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF 
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This  difeafe  has  great  affinity  with  the  gout 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite 
pain,  and  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflam- 
mation and  fwelling.  It  is  moft  common  in 
the  fpring  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It 
is  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  acute  and  chronic; 
or  the  rheumatifm  attended  with  a fever,  and 
that  which  is  not. 

CAUSE  S. The  caufes  of  a rheuma- 

tifm are  frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  in- 
flammatory fever ; viz.  an  obftrudled  perfora- 
tion, the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  See. 
Sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick 
tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  moft  extraordinary 
cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw,  where 
almoft  every  joint  of  the  body  was  diftorted, 
was  in  a man  who  ufed  to  work  one  part  of 
the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in 
the  water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons,  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue 
long  wet.  The  fame  effeefts  are  often  produced 
by  wet  cloaths,  damp  beds,  or  lying  upon  the 
ground,  efpecially  in  the  night. 

The  rheumatifm  may  either  be  occafioned 
by  exceffive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of 
ufual  difeharges.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  chro- 
me difeafes,  which  vitiate  the  humours;  as  the 
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fcurvy,  the  lues  venerea , obftinate  autumnal 
agues,  See. 

The  rheum  at  Ifm  prevails  mod  in  low,, 
damp,  marfliy  countries.  It  is  likewife  very 
common  amongft  the  poorer  fort  of  peafants, 
who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low,  cold  houfes, 
and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food,  which  con- 
tains but  little  nounfhment,  and  is  not  eafy 
afli  inflated. 

S Y M P T O M S. — — The  acute  rheumatifm 
commonly  begins  with  wearinefs,  {hivering,  a 
quick  pulfe,  redleiTnefs,  third,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  com- 
plains of  flying  pains,  which  are  increafed  by 
the  leaft  motion.  Thefe  at  leno-th  fix  in  the 

O 

joints,  which  are  often  affe&ed  with  fwelling 
and  inflammation  If  blood  be  let  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  it  has  generally'’  the  fame  appearance  as  in 
the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or 
Inflammatory  fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong, 
bleeding  is  necefiary,  which  may  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  bel- 
ly ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clyflers,  or  cool  opening  liquors;  as  decoctions 
of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream  tartar-wliey, 
See.  The  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall 
quantity,  confiding  chiefly  of  roafted  apples, 
groat  gruel,  or  very  weak  chicken-broth.  Af- 
ter the  feverifh  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the 
pain  ftill  continues,  the  patient  mull  keep  his 

bed. 
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bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  perora- 
tion j as  wine- whey  with  fpiritus  Mindereri , in 
the  manner  directed  pages  454.  and  455.  I he 
patient  may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at 
bed- time,  in  a cup  of  wine  whey,  a dram  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a dram  of  gum  guaia- 
cum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  gooJ  eflecfl.  The  patient 
may  either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water, 
or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the 
parts  afledted.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  ho 
do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  iheumatifm  is  feldom  attended 
with  any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is 
generally  confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the 
body,  as  the  {boulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins. 
There  is  feldom  any  inflammation  or  fwelling 
in  this  cafe.  Per  Tons  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
mod  fu 'eject  to  the  chronic  rheumatifm  In 
fuch  patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obfti- 
nate,  and  lometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen 
fhould  be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool 
and  diluting  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  vegetable 
fubftances,  as  ltewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  cu- 
rants  or  gooieberries  boiled  in  milk,  is  molt  pro- 
per. Arbuthnot  fays,  “If  there  be  a fpecific  in 
aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey/ 
and  adds,  1 hat  he  knew  a perfon  iubjcdt  to  this 
difeafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other 
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method  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.’  He 
likewife  fays,  ‘That  cream  of  tartar  in  water- 
gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe  rheuma- 
tic pains  confiderably.’  This  I have  often  expe- 
rienced, but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  directed 
above.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the 
dofe  mentioned  above  twice  a day,  and  likewife 
a tea-lpoonful  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  gum 
guaiacum  at  bed- time  in  wine- whey. 

rJ  his  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week, 
or  longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the 
patient’s  ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to 
be  omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again. 
At  the  fame  time  leeches  or  a bliftering  plafter 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  affe&ed.  What  I 
have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either 
of  thefe,  in  obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is 
the  warm  plafter.  It  is  made  by  melting  over  a 
gentle  fire,  an  ounce  of  gum  plafter  with  two 
drams  of  bliftering  plafter.  This  may  be  fpread 
upon  foft  leather,  and  applied  to  the  part  af- 
fe<fted.  It  fhould  be  taken  off  and  wiped  eve- 
ry three  or  four  days,  and  may  be  renewed 
once  a fortnight.  Cupping  upon  the  part  af- 
fected is  likewife*  often  very  beneficial,  and  is 
greatly  preferable  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

Tho’  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  in  the  leaft; 
to  yield  to  medicines  for  a long  time,  yet  they 
ought  ft  ill  to  be  perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are 
fubjecl  to  frequent  returns  of  the  rheumatifm, 

will 
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will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medi- 
cines, whether  they  be  immediately  affected 
with  it  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  limi- 
lar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpect,  that  the  moll 
proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  extirpate  it, 
is  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  it. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  to  go  thither,  we 
would  recommend  the  warm  baths  or  duxton 
or  Matlock  in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often 
cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  al- 
ways fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the 
rheumatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Har- 
rowgate  waters  and  thofe  of  Moffat  are  proper. 
They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm 
bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domellic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  beft  of  them  is  the  white 
muflard  feed . A table  fpoonful  of  this  may  be 

taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water 
or  fmall  wine.  The  water- trefoil  is  likewife  of 
great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed 
in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The 
ground-ivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other  bit- 
ters, are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the 
fame  manner.  No  benefit  however  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  thefe  unlefs  they  be  ufed  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are  often 
defpifed  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  they  do  not  per- 
form a cure  inftantaneoufly ; whereas  no- 
thing would  be  more  certain  than  their  effeft. 


were 
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were  they  duly  perfifted  in.  The  want  of  per- 
feverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  great, 
caufe  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom 
cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often 
cures  the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recom- 
mend riding  on  horfe-back,  and  wearing  flam 
nel  next  the  lkin.  A flannel  fhitt,  in  an  obffi- 
nate  rheumatifm,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be' 
old,  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  we  know.  Iffues 
are  likewife  very  proper;  they  have  often  been 
known  to  cure  a chronic  rheumatifm.  If  the 
pain  affects  the  fhoulders,  an  iflue  maybe  made 
in  the  arm;  but  if  it  affects  the  loins,  it  fhould 
be  put  in  the  leg  or  thigh.  Rheumatic  perfons 
ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry  warm  air,  to 
avoid  wet  cloaths  as  much  as  poflible,  and  make 
frequent  ufe  of  the  flefh- bruflu 


OF  THE  SCURVY. 

This  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fftuations, 
near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  flag- 
nating  water.  Sedentary  people  of  a dpll  me- 
lancholy difpofition  are  molt  fubjeeff  to  it.  K 
proves  often  fatal  to  failors  in  long  voyages, 
particularly  in  fhips  that  are  not  properly  ven- 
tilated, and  have  many  people  on  board. 

CAUSE  S. The  feurvy  is  occasioned  by 

cold  moift  ?dr;  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  oH 
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fmoke-dried  provifions,  or  of  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  and  affords  little  nou- 
rifhment.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from  exceffive 
.evacuations,  or  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  dif- 
charges  ; as  the  menfes , haemorrhoidal  flux,  Sec, 
It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint, 
in  which  cale  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite 
the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  de- 
prefling paflions,  have  a great  tendency  to  pro- 
duce this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
neglect  of  cleanlinefs ; had  cloathing;  the  want 
of  proper  exercife  ; confined  air  ; excels  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking;  or  from  any  difeafe  which 
greatly  weakens  the  body  or  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours. 

S Y M P T O M S. This  difeafe  may  be 

known  by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavir.efs  of  the 
body,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  efpccially  af- 
ter bodily  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the  gums, 
which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft  touch; 
a flinking  breath ; frequent  bleeding  of  the 
nofe ; difficulty  of  walking;  fometimes  a fweil- 
ing  and  fometimes  a falling  away  of  the  legs, 
on  which  there  are  livid  yellow  or  violet  co- 
loured fpots  ; the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other 
fymptoms  come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth, 
haemorrhages,  or  difeharges  of  blood  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  foul  obflinate  ulcers, 
which  no  applications  will  cure ; the  patient 
complains  of  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, efpecialiy  about  the  breaft,  and  his  body  is 

covered 
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covered  with  dry  fcaly  eruptions.  At  laft  a 
wafting  or  hectic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  mi- 
ferable  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery, 
a diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a 
mortification  of  fome  of  the  bowels. 

C U ft  E W e know  no  method  of  cu- 

ring this  difeafe  but  by  purfuing  a courfe  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  that  which  brought  it  on.  It 
proceeds  from  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  humours, 
occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercife;  and 
this  can  be  removed  no  other  way  than  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thefe  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe 
a cold  damp,  or  confined  air,  he  Ihould  be  re- 
moved, as  foon  as  poflible,  to  a dry,  open,  and 
moderately  warm  one.  If  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  a fedentary  life,  or  depreffmg  paffions,  as 
grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  muft  take  daily  as 
much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear, 
and  his  mind  Ihould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufements.  Nothing 
has  a greater  tendency  either  to  prevent,  or 
remove  this  difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs 
and  good  humour.  But  this,  alas,  is  feldom 
the  lot  of  perfons  afflicted  with  the  feurvy;  they 
are  generally  furly,  peevifti,  four,  morofe,  and 
dull. 

When  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a 
long  ule  of  falted  provifions,  the  proper  medi- 
cine is  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  frefli  vegetables; 
as  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  tamarinds,  water- cref- 
fes,  feurvy  grafs,  brook-lime,  & c.  The  ufe  of 
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tliefe,  with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and, 
frefk  beer  or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove 
a fcurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far 
advanced;  but  to  have  this  effect  they  mult  be 
perfided  in  for  a confiderable  time.  When  frefh 
vegetables  cannot  be  had,  pickled  or  preferved 
ones  may  be  ufed  ; and  if  thefe  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  chymical  acids  may  be  taken  in 
their  itead.  All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink 
mud  be  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar, 
elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of  fea 
fait,  & c. 

These  things  however  will  more  certainly 
prevent  than  cure  the  fcurvy ; for  which  reafon 
i'eafaring  people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages, 
ought  to  lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbage,  onions, 
goofeberries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may 
be  kept  a long  time  by  pickling,  preferring,  tkc. 
When  thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  mentioned 
above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if 
Ihips  were  well  ventilated,  good  dore  of  fruits, 
greens,  and  portable  foup,  & c.  laid  in,  and  a 
proper  regard  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth, 
that  failors  would  be  the  mod  healthy  people 
in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  differ  either 
from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo 
fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men  ; but  it  is  too 
much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all 
precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity 
till  they  find  it,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off 
the  blow. 
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It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provi- 
fion  we  are  fpeaking  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is 
/ the  bufinefs  of  their  employers  to  make  it  for 
them  ; and  no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a long 
voyage  without  having  this  article  fecured. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects 
in  the  fcurvy  from  a milk-diet.  This  prepa- 
ration of  nature  is  a mixture  of  ahimal  and  ve- 
getable properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the 
moft  fit  for  reftoring  a decayed  conftitution, 
and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  which  feems  to  conflitute  the  very 
effence  of  the  fcurvy  and  many  other  difeafes. 
But  men  defpife  this  wholefome  and  nourilh- 
ing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  guzzle  down 
flefh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  only 
deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey 
or  butter- milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had, 
found  cyder  or  perry  may  be  uled.  Wort  has 
been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  lea,  as  malt  will  keep  du- 
ring the  longeft  voyage.  A decoction  of  the 
tops  of  the  fpruce- fir  is  alfo  good.  It  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice 
a day.  Tar  water  may  likewife  be  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  or  deceptions  of  any  of  the  mild  mu- 
cilaginous vegetables  ; as  farfaparilla,  marlh- 
mallow  roots,  & c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants, 
as  ground-ivy,  the  lefler  centaury,  marfh-tre- 
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foil,  &c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have  feen  the 
peafants  in  tome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the 
juice  of  the  laft- mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it 
with  good  effects  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic  erup- 
tions with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
fpring-feafon. 

The  Harrowgate- water  is  certainly  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  the  fcurvy.  I have  often  feen 
patients  in  the  moft  deplorable  condition  from 
that  difeaie,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the 
fulphur- water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  all’o  be  ufed  with  advantage, 
efpecially  with  a view  to  brace  the  flomach  af- 
ter drinking  the  fulphur- water,  which,  though 
it  fharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  digeftion. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off 
by  frequently  fq  eking  a little  of  the  juice 
of  a bitter  orange,  or  lemon.  When  the 
difeafe  affects  the  gums  only,  this  practice, 
if  continued  for  fome  time,  will  generally 
carry  it  off.  We  would  however  recommend 
the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  le- 
mon. It  feems  to  be  as  good  an  acid,  and  is 
not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  flomach.  Perhaps 
our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either 
of  them.  All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the 
fcurvy,  and  ought  to  be  eat  in  great  plenty,  as 
fpinage,  lettice,  parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifli, 
dandelion,  8c c.  it  is  amazing  to  fee  how  foon 
frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring  cure  the  brute 
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animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon 
their  Ikins.  Is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
their  effects  Ihould  be  as  great  upon  the  human 
fpecies  ? 

1 he  L e p ro  s y,  which  was  fo  common  in 
this  country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near 
akin  to  the  feurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fa 
feldom  now,  may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food  than  for- 
merly, living  more  upon  tea  and  other  dilu- 
ting diet,  tiling  far  lefs  falted  meat,  and  being 
greatly  more  cleanly,  and  better  cloathed,  See. 
Where  this  difeafe  happens,  we  would  re- 
commend the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medi- 
cine as  in  the  feurvy. 


Of  the  SCROPHULA  or  KING’s  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affects  the  glands,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young 
perfons  of  a fedentary  life  are  molt  fubject  to  it. 
It  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  that  may  be  removed 
by  proper  regimen,  but  feldom  yields  to  medi- 
cine. The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp,  marfliy 
countries  are  mod  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSE  S. This  difeafe  may  proceed 

from  a hereditary  taint,  infection,  afcrophulous 
nurfe,  &c.  Children  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  of  fickly  parents,  whofe  conftituti- 
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(ions  have  been  worn  out  by  the  French-pox, 
or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be  affect- 
ed with  the  fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or. 
vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  {mail  pox,  mealies, 
&c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes,  com- 
preffions,  &c,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous 
ulcers;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  when, this 
happens,  that  it  is  owing  either  to  a predifpo- 
lition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe,  or  to  the  con- 
finement of  the  patient.  In  fhort,  whatever 
tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the 
folids  predilpofes  to  this  difeafe,  as:  the  want 
of  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined 
air,  unwhoiefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long 
ufe  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  ne- 
glect of  cleanlinefs,  or  fullering  children  to  con- 
tinue long  wet,  Sec. 

S Y M P F O M S. At  lirft  fmall  knots 

appear  under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which 
gradually  increale  in  number  and  lize,  till  they 
form  one  large  hard  tumour.  This  often  con- 
tinues for  a long  time  without  breaking,  and 
when  it  does  break,  it  only  difeharges  a thin 
fames  or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the 
body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-- 
pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breafts,  See.  Nor 
are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often 
affeefs  the  lungs,  liver  or  fpleen ; and  I have  fre- 
quently feen  the  glands  of  the  mefentery  greatly 
enlarged  by  it. 
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These  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon 
the  feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or 
no  lednets,  commonly  called  th.efpina  ventofa,  are 
of  the  lcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difeharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceeding  difficult  to 
cure.  I he  white  fallings  of  the  joints  feem 
like  wife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  can  feldom 
be  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  opened 
they  only  difeharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not 
a moie  general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than 
a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe.  It  likewife 
frequently  begins  in  a fingle  toe  or  finger,  which 
continues  long  fwelled,  with  no  great  degree 
of  pain,  till  at  length  the  bone  becomes  carious. 

REGIME  N.  As  this  difeafe  proceeds', 
in  a great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet 
ought  to  be  generous  and  nourifhing,  but  at  the 
fame  time  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion,  as  good 
light  bread,  the  flefh  and  broth  of  young 
animals,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  generous 
wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open, 
dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  fhould 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear. 
Exercife  is  here  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
Children  will  feldom  be  troubled  with  the  fcro- 
phula who  have  enough  of  exercife,  and  if  they 
be,  it  alone  has  the  greateft  chance  to  cure 
them. 

MEDICINE.’ The  vulgar  are  remark- 

ably credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the 
fcrophula,  many  of  them  believing  in  the  vir- 
Itie  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon, 

&C, 
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&c.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little  either  of 
the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  where 
reafon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperftition  always 
comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  dif- 
eafes  which  are  the  mod  difficult  to  underftand, 
we  always  hear  of  the  greateft  number  of  miracu- 
lous cures  being  performed.  Here,  however, 
the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  fero- 
phula  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of 
itfeif ; and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touch- 
ed about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the 
touch,  and  not  to  nature,  who  is  really  the  phy- 
fician.  In  the  fame  way  the  infignificant  no- 
ftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often  gain  ap- 
plaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious,  than  the 
cuftom  of  doling  children  with  ftrong  purgative 
medicines  in  the  fcrophula.  People  imagine, 
that  it  proceeds  from  humours  which  mull  be 
purged  off,  without  confidering,  that  thefe 
purgatives  increafe  the  relaxation  and  aggravate 
the.  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found  that  keep- 
ing the  belly  gently  open,  efpecially  with  fea- 
water,  has  a good  effect;  but  this  fhould  only 
be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one, 
or  at  moil  two  {fools  every  clay.  Bathing  in 
the  fait  water  has  likewife  a very  good  effect, 
efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  fait*  water,  and 
drinking  it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the 
belly  gently  open,  cure  a fcrophula,  after  many 
medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When 

fait- water 
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fait- water  cannot  be  had,  tile  patient  may  be 
bathed  in  frefh-water,  and  his  belly  kept  open 
by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  fome 
other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  falt- 
water,  we  would  recommend  the  jefuits  bark. 
The  cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the 
bark  in  winter.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance  mixed  with  wine,  or  if  the  patient  can- 
not be  brought  to  life  it  in  that  form,  a decoc- 
tion of  it  may  be  drank.  An  ounce  of  the  je- 
fuits bark,  and  a dram  of  Winter’s  bark  grofsly 
powdered,  may  be  boiled  in  an  Englifti  quart 
of  water  to  a pint ; towards  the  end,  half  an 
once  of  fliced  liquorice  root,  and  a handful  of 
raiftns  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render 
the  medicine  lefs  difagreeable  and  make  it  take 
up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  mu  ft  be 
ftrained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  taken  three 
times  a day.  The  patient  ought  at  the  fame 
time  to  take,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  a glafs  of 
good  wine,  with  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops  of 
volatile  tinfture  of  cmaiacum  in  it.  1 have  of- 

O 

ten  given  the  bark  in  obftinate  fcrophulous  ca- 
fes with  very  good  effect.  An  adult  may  take 
at  ieaft  two  drams  of  it  daily,  and  muft  conti- 
nue to  ufe  it  for  feveral  months. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters  are  like- 
wife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fcrophula, 
efpecially  the  latter.  They  ought  not  howe- 
ver 
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ver  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities,  but  fflould 
be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open, 
and  muff  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

As  to  external  applications,  they  are  of  little 
avail.  Before  the  tumour  breaks,  nothing 
ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unlefs  a piece  of  flan- 
nel, or  fomething  to  keep  it  warm.  After  it 
breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  fome  di- 
geftive  ointment.  What  I have  always  found  to 
anfwer  belt,  was  the  yellow  bahlicon  mixed 
with  about  a fixth  or  eight  part  of  its  weight 
of  red  precipitate.  1 he  fore  may  be  dreffed 
with  this  twice  a day;  and  if  it  be  very  fungous, 
and  does  not  digeft  well,  a larger  proportion 
of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  tho’ 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If 
the  patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till 
he  arrives  at  the  age  ot  puberty,  he  has  a great 
chance  to  get  well;  but,  if  he  does  not  recover 
at  this  time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will.  Per- 
fons  afflicted  with  this  difeafe  ought  not  to  mar- 
ry. I here  is  no  malady  which  parents  arefo  apt 
to  communicate  to  the  ir  offspring  as  the  ferophu- 
la,  and  furely  it  is  a cruel  thing  to  entail  mifery 
on  pofterity. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  this  difeafe,  we 
mu0  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nur- 
fing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  be- 
twixt  the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It 
appeared  firll  in  England,  about  the  time  when 
manufactures  began  to  be  introduced,  and  flill 
prevails  moft  in  towns  where  the  inhabitants 
follow  fedentary  employments,  and  by  that 
means  negledt  either  to  take  proper  exercife 
themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children.  It 
has  a great  refemblance  to  the  foregoing  difeafe 
both  in  its  caufes  and  method  of  cure. 

CAUSE  S. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  in 

children  is  difeafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak 
relaxed  habit,  who  negleft  exercife,  and  live  up- 
on weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be  expe&ed 
to  bring  forth  flrong  and  healthy  children,  nor 
to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are  brought 
forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  children 
of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the 
fcrophula,  confumptions,  &c.  Children  begot- 
ten by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are  afflic- 
ted with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic 
difeafes.  or  who  have  been  often  affe&ed  with 
the  venereal  difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife 

very  liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conflitution, 
or  relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall- 
p0X)  mealies,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c. 
predifpofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  like- 
wife be  occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food 
that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  fo  vifcid 
that  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  it.  Too  great 
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a quantity  of  rich  and  nourifhing  diet  may  like- 
wife  vitiate  the  humours  and  occafion  the  ric- 
kets. Bad  nulling  is  often  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe, When  the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or 
has  not  enough  of  milk  to  nounlh  the  child, 
it  mull  fuffer.  But  children  fuller  oftener  by- 
want  of  care  in  nurfes  than  want  of  food.  Al- 
lowing an  infant  to  continue  long  wet,  or  not 
keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  cloaths,  &c. 
has  the  moil  pernicious  effects.  Wet  fhoes,  {lock- 
ings, and  other  cloaths,  relax  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren, and  greatly  obflrucl  their  growth.  The 
want  of  free  air,  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refped.  A nurfe  who  lives 
in  a clofe,  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and 
confined,  and  who  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her 
child  abroad  into  the  open  air,  will  hardly  fail 
to  give  it  the  rickets.  But  want  of  exercife  is 
the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child 
fhould  always  be  in  motion,  unlefs  when  afleep; 
but  if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie,  or  fit,  inftead  of  be- 
ing toiled  and  dandled  about,  it  can  hardly  e- 
fcape  this  baneful  malady, 

SYMPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of 

this  difeafe  the  child’s  flefh  grows  foft  and  flab- 
by ; its  ftrength  is  diminifhed  ; it  lofes  its  wont- 
ed cheerfulnefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed 
than  is  natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  care  to 
be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  become  too 
large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts ; the 
face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid. 

Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  affe&ed,  e- 
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fpecial  y in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy  parts,  or 
towards  the  ends.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles 
become  thicker  than  ufual ; the  fpine  or  back- 
one  puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape;  the  breafl  is 

• lkewife  °Ren  deformed;  and  the  bones  of  the 
arms  and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thofe  fymp- 
toms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eale.  l'he  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble  ; 

ie  appetite  and  digeftion,  for  the  moft  part, 
bad  ; the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with  difficulty, 
and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards. 
Kicketty  children  generally  have  great  acute- 
nefs  of  mind,  and  an  undemanding  above  their 
years.  ^ Whether  this  be  owing  to  their  bping 
more  in  the  company  of  adults  than  other  chib 
dren,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  brain,  we  fhall 
not  pretend  to  determine. 

REGIMEN.  — As  this  difeafe  is  always 
attended  with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and 
relaxation,  our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mull  be  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote 
the  digellion  and  due  preparation  of  the  fluids. 
Theie  important  ends  will  be  befl  promoted  by 
wholefome  nourifhing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age 
and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  often  repeated; 
by  open  dry  air,  and  plenty  of  exercife.  If 
the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either  neglefts 
her  duty,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk,  fhe  fliould 
be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child 
ought  to  be  kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather 
js  hot  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool ; as  fweating  is 

very 
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very  apt  to  weaken  it ; and  too  great  a degree 
of  cold  lias  the  fame  effect.  The  limbs  fhould 
be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand, 
and  the  child  fhould  be  kept  as  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  dry,  as  good 
bread,  roafbed  flelh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  generally 
reckoned  the  belt  bread;  and  pigeons,  pullets, 
veal,  rabbets,  or  mutton  mailed  or  minced,  are 
the  molt  proper  flelh.  If  the  child  be  too  young 
for  flelh  meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or 
pearl  barley  boiled  with  raifns,  to  which  may 
be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink 
may  be  good  claret,  of  which  he  may  take  half 
a glafs  three  or  four  times  a day.  Thofe  who 
cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now 
and  then  a wine  glafs  of  fine  mild  ale. 

M E D 1 C I N E. Medicines  are  hereof  lit- 

tle avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by 
the  nurfe,  but  feldom  by  the  phyfician  In 
children  of  agiofs  habit,  gentle  purges  or  vo- 
mits may  fometimes  be  of  ufe;  but  they  will  ne- 
ver carry  off  the  malady.  That  muft  depend 
upon  bracing  alone : Kor  which  purpofe,  befides 
the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we  would  re- 
commend the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon.  It  mult  however  be  adminiflred  with 
prudence,  as  fome  ricketty  children  cannot 
bear  it.  The  bell  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath 
is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  lliould  be  well 
rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after.  If  the 

child 
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child  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  it  muft  be  difeontinued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial 
both  in  this  and  the  foregoing  difeafe.  They 
are  peculiarly  necefiary  for  children  who  a- 
bound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the 
jefuits  bark  in  wine  or  ale,  is  likewife  of  ufe;  but 
it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take  it. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines 
which  have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets ; 
but,  as  there  is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to 
thefe  than  in  neglecting  them  altogether,  we 
chufe  rather  to  pafs  them  over,  and  to  depend 
entirely  on  regimen. 

OF  THE  ITCH. 

The  itch  is  a difeafe  of  the  fkin,  and  is  ge- 
nerally communicated  by  infection.  It  feems 
originally  to  proceed  from  the  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, bad  air,  or  unwholefome  diet ; as  the  in- 
mates of  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  as  live  upon 
falted  and  fmoked  dried  provifions  are  feldom 
free  from  it. 

It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery 
puftules,  firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  betwixt  the 
fingers,  and  afterwards  it  affects  the  arms,  legs, 
and  thighs,  &c.  Thefe  puftules  are  attended 
with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  fits  near  the  fire. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  fkin  is  covered  with  large  bl  otch- 
es or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white 
feurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the 
dry  itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  dileafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  neglect  or  improper 
treatment.  If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too 
long,  it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours; 
and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove  in,  without  pro- 
per evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fevers,  inflam- 
mations of  the  vifeera,  or  other  internal  difor- 

ders. 

The  fafeft  medicine  for  the  itch  is  fulphur, 
which  ought  to  be  applied  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  parts  moft  affected  may  be 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  common  ful- 
phur and  flower  of  brimftone,  each  an  ounce; 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  two 
drams  ; hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  A 
fcruple,  or  half  a dram  of  the  effence  of  lemon 
may  be  added,  to  take  away  the  difagreeable 
fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  mayr 
be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities ; at  bed-time, 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  is  feldom  neceflary 
to  rub  any  part  but  the  extremities,  and  even 
thefe  ought  not  to  be  all  rubbed  at  the  fame 
time,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  flop 
too  many  pores  at  once. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  oint- 
ment, he  ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to 
bleed  and  take  a purge  or  two.  It  will  like- 
wife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  e- 
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very  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the  flower 
of  brimftone,  in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as 
will  lie  upon  a fhilling.  He  fliould  beware  of 
catching  cold,  fliould  wear  more  cloaths  than 
ufualr  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame 
cloaths,  the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  kept 
on  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment;  and  fuch 
cloaths  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  un- 
lefs  they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimftone, 
and  thoroughly  cleaned,  otherwife  they  will 
communicate  the  infeftion  anew. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  if  ufed  as  directed 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  1 have  reafon 
to  believe,  that,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never 
will  fail;  but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice, 
and  cleanlinefs  be  neglected,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  diforder  returns.  The  great  fecret  both  for 
preventing  and  curing  the  itch  is  cleanliness. 
Where  it  prevails,  the  itch  will  feldom  approach, 

’ and  if  it  ihould,  it  will  foon  be  banifhed.  The 
quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above  will  ge- 
nerally b^  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  perfon; 
but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fliould  ap- 
pear again,  the  medicine  may  be  repeated.  It 
is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perfifted 
in  for  a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large 
quantity  is  applied  at  once  It  will  likewife  be 
proper  that  the  patient,  while  he  is  uling  the 
ointment,  fhould  take  a purge  once  a week. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  not 

to  miftake  other  eruptions  for  the  itch;  as  the 

ftoppage 
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ftoppage  of  thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal 
confequences.  Many  of  the  eruptive  diieafes  to 
which  children  are  liable,  have  a near  refem- 
blance  to  the  itch;  and  I have  often  known, 
infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with  grealy  oint- 
ments, that  made  thefe  eruptions  (trike  fudden- 
ly  in,  which  nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve 
the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other  di(- 
eafe. 

Much  mifchiefis  like  wife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  1 have  known  fome 
perfons  mad  enough  to  wafh  the  parts  affected 
with  a ftronof  folution  of  the  corrofive  fubli- 

O 

mate,  which  had  almoft  proved  fatal.  Others 
life  the  mercurial  ointment  without  taking  the 
leak  care  either  to  avoid  cold  or  obferve  a pro- 
per regimen.  The  confequences  of  fuch  con- 
duct may  be  eafily  gueffed.  I have  known  even 
the  mercurial  girdles  produce  tragical  effects, 
and  would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his 
health,  to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury 
ought  never  to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without 
the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  people  look  upon 
thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  without  confi- 
dering  that  (he  mercury  enters  the  blood. 

As  fulphur  is  both  the  moft  fafe  and  effica- 
cious medicine  for  the  itch,  we  (hall  not  recom- 
mend any  other.  Other  medicines  may  be  ufed 
by  perfons  of  (kill,  but  are  not  to  be  ventured 
upon  by  the  ignorant.  Thofe  who  would  avoid 
this  deteftable  difeafe  ought  to  beware  of  in- 
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fe&ed  perfons,  to  ufe  wholefome  food,  and  to 
ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs. 


OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

The  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which 
feldom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and 
nervous.  The  former  is  attended  with  expec- 
toration or  fpitting  ; but  in  the  latter  the  pa- 
tient feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes  a little  tough 
phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSE  S. The  afthma  is  fometimes 

hereditary.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad 
formation  of  the  breaft  ; the  fumes  of  metals 
or  minerals  taken  into  the  lungs  violent  ex- 
ercife,  efpecially  running  ; the  obftruction  of  cu- 
ftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  haemor- 
rhoids, &c. ; the  hidden  retroceflion  of  the  gout, 
or  ftriking  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,&c.;  violent  paftions  of  the  mind,  as  hid- 
den fear,  or  furprife.  In  a word,  the  difeale  may 
proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either  impedes  the 

circu* 

* I knew  a perfon  whofe  lungs  were  fet  in  a manner  ftock- 
ftill,  by  the  fumes  of  antimony.  It  happened  in  the  night, 
after  he  had  been  preparing  a great  quantity  of  the  regulus 
of  antimony  through  the  day.  He  was  relieved  by  cljfters, 
fomentations  and  oily  emulfions- 
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circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  01 
prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

S Y [VI  P T O M S, An  aflhma  is  known 

by  a quick  laborious  refpiration,  which  is  gene- 
rally performed  with  a kind  of  wheezing  noiie. 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  gieat 
that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  an  eiect  po- 
fture,  otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffo- 
cated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  aflhma  is  very 
apt  to  happen  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to 
cold  eaflerly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick 
foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued 
long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  or  the 
like. 

A fit  of  the  althma  is  generally  ufhered  in 
with  great  liftleffnefs,  want  of  fleep,  hoarfenefs, 
cough,  belching  of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heaviness 
about  the  breaft,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the  head, 
ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion  of  the  breaft, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fometimes 
intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears, 
bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow 
worfe  towards  night;  the  patient  is  eafter  when 
up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIME  N. ■ The  food  ought  to  be 

light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are 
generally  preferred  to  roafted,  and  the  flefh  of 
young  animals  to  that  of  old.  All  windy  food, 
and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell  upon  the  ftomach, 
is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths, 
find  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled  or  roafted,  are  pro- 
per. 
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per.  Strong  liquor  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt- 
lifluor,  is  hurtful.  The  patient  fhould  eat  a ve- 
ry light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at  all.  His  cloath- 
ing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  winter- 
feafon.  A flannel  fliirt  or  waftecoat,  and  thick 
flioes,  are  of  great  fervice ; as  all  diforders 
oi  the  break  are  much  relieved  by  keeping 
the  reet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perfpira- 
tion. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in 
the  akhma  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air. 
A fl lunatic  people  can  feldom  bear  either  the 
clofe  heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or  the  fharp, 
keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  ; a 
medium  between  thefe  is  therefore  to  be  cho- 
fen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better 
than  at  a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be  re- 
moved fo  far  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  fmoke. 
Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breathe  eafier 
in  town  than' in  the  country;  but  this  is  feldom 
the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal 
is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged  to 
be  in  town  all  day,  ought,  at  leak,  to  fleep  out 
of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great  fer- 
vice. Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel 
into  a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons 
who  cannot  live  in  Britain  enjoy  very  good 
health  in  the  fouth  of  Fiance,  or  in  Spain  or 
Italy. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  dige- 
ftion,  and  greatly  aflifts  in  the  preparation  of 

the 
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the  blood.  The  blood  of  aflhmatic  perfons  is 
feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  rea- 
fon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much 
exercife,  either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a ma- 
chine, as  they  can  bear. 

M E D 1 C 1 N E. Almoft  all  that  can  be 

done  by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve 
the  patient  when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  I his 
indeed  requires  the  g re  ate  ft  expedition,  as  ihe 
difeafe  often  proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  tne 
paroxyfm  or  fit,  the  body  is  generally  bound, 
a clyfter  ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered, 
and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  ought  to 
be  put  into  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rub- 
bed with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.  If  there 
be  a violent  fpafm  about  the  breaft  orftomach, 
warm  fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part  affected,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  loles 
of  the  feet.  1 he  patient  mult  drink  freely  of 
diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea  fpoonful 
of  the  tincture  of  caftor  and  faffron,  mixed  to- 
gether in  a cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a very  good 
effect,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from 
the  jaws  of  death.  This  will  be  more  fafe  af- 
ter other  evacuations  have  been  premifed. 

Out  of  the  fit.  In  the  moift  aftlima,  fuch 
things  as  promote  expectoration  or  fpitting, 
ought  to  be  ufed j as  the  fyrup  of  fquills,  gum- 
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ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A common  fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymell  of  fquills,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Any 
quantity  of  gum-ammonaic,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  afafcedda,  may  be  made  into  pills,  and 
four  or  five  of  them  taken  every  night  at  bed- 
time. 

In  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  anti- 
fpafmodics  and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  me- 
dicines. The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a-day.  I he  je- 
fuits  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe.  It 
may  be  taken  in  lubltance,  or  infufed  in  wine. 
In  fhort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or 
takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous 
afthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  affes 
milk ; I have  likewife  known  cows  milk  drank 
warm  of  a morning,  have  a very  good  effect 
in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma  iflues  have  a good 
effect ; they  may  either  be  made  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  Ihould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up. 
We  fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  in  moft 
chronic  difeaies,  iffues  are  extremely  proper. 
They  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy ; 
and  tho’  they  do  not  always  cure  the  difeafe, 
yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 
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OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

The  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead,  only  the  heart  and  lungs  ftill  continue  to 
move.  This  difeafe,  by  a little  care,  might  of- 
ten be  prevented,  but  can  feldom  be  cured.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  ha- 
bit, who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  in- 
dulge in  lfrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  moft  fubject  to  the  apoplexy.  It  pre- 
vails molt  in  winter,  efpecially  in  long  rainy 
feafons,  and  very  low  Hates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSE  S. The  immediate  caufe  of  an 

apoplexy  is  a compreflion  of  the  brain,  occafi- 
oned  by  an  effufion  of  blood,  or  of  watery  hu- 
mours on  that  part.  The  former  is  called  a fan - 
guine,  and  the  latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be 
produced  by  any  caufe  that  ihcreafes  the  circula- 
tion towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of 
the  blood  from  the  head;  asintenfe  ftudy;  violent 
paffions*;  viewing  objects  for  along  time  ob- 
liquely ; 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized 
with  a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  fir ll  complained  ofextreme 
• pain,  as  if  ■'/aggers  had  been  thruft  thro ’ her  head , as  Jloe  exprejf- 
■edit.  Afterwards  (he  became  comatofeand  dull,  her  pulfe  funk 
very  low,  and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  the  help  of  bleeding,  bli- 
flering,  and  other  evacuations,  flie  was  kept  alive  for  about  a 
forthnight.  When  her  head  was  opened,  a large  quantity  of 
extravafated  blood  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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liquely ; wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the 
neck ; a rich  and  luxurious  diet ; fupprcffion  of 
urine;  fuffering  the  body  to  cool  fuddenly  after 
having  been  very  hot ; continuing  long  in  a 
warm  bath ; the  exceffive  ufe  of  lpiceries,  or 
high-feafoned  food ; excefs  of  venery ; the  hid- 
den (Iriking  in  of  any  eruption;  fuffering  iffues, 
featons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage 
of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  fiili- 
vation  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or 
bruifes  on  the  head';  long  expofure  to  exceffive 
cold  ; poifonous  exhalations  ; &c. 

S YMP  T O M S,  and  method  of  cure. 

The  ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  gid- 
dinefs,  pain,  and  fwimming  of  the  head;  lofs 
of  memory  ; drowfmefs ; noife  in  the  ears ; the 
night-mare;  a fpontaneo'us  flux  of  tears,  and 
laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons  of  an  apo- 
plectic make  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have 
reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fliould 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  plentiful  bleeding, 
low  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  {anguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient 
does*not  die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears 
florid,  the  face  is  '(welled  or  puffed  up,  and 
the  blood-veffels,  efpecially  about  the  neck  and 
temples,  are  turged;  the  pulfe  beats  ftrong;  the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and  the  breath- 
ing is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnorting 
noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are  often  void- 
ed fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fometimes 
fiezed  with  a vomiting. 

In 
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In  this  cafe  every  method  mull  be  taken  to  lef- 
fen  the  force  of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  1 he 
patient  fhould  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  cool. 
His  head  fhould  be  railed  pretty  high,  and  his 
feet  fuftered  to  hang  down.  His  cloaths  ought 
to  be  loofened,  -efpecialiy  about  the  neck,  and 
frelh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  gar- 
ters fhould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower 
extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  loon  as  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  fhould 
be  bled  pretty  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if 
there  be  occasion,  the  operation  may  be  repeat- 
ed in  two  or  three  hours.  Alaxative  clyfler  with 
-plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frelh  butter  and  a large 
fpoonful  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  admini- 
ifred  every  two  hours  ; and  bliftering  plafiers 
applied  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs. 

As  loon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated, 
and  the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as 
a decoHion  of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream- 
tartar-whey,  or  common  whey  with  cream  of 
tartar  diffoived  in  it.  Or  he  may  take  any  cool- 
ing purge,  as  Glauber’s  lalts,  or  manna  diilolved 
in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  li  I'wC#  Ail  fpirits 
and  other  Ibong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  E- 
ven  volatile  faks  held  to  the  nofe'do  mifchief. 
Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  gi- 
ven, nor  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 
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In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are 
nearly  fimilar,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong, 
the  countenance  is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing 
lefs  difficult.  Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceflary  here, 
as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  may  however  general- 
ly be  performed  once  with  fafety  and  advan- 
tage ; but  fliould  not  be  repeated.  The  patienc 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame  poflure  as  directed 
above,  and  fhould  have  bliftering  plafters  appli- 
ed, and  receive  opening  clyfters  in  the  fame 
manner.  Purges  are  here  likewife  neceflary, 
and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm  tea.  If 
he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promo- 
ted by  drinking  fmall  wine  whey,  or  an  infu- 
fton  of  carduus  benedictus.  A plentiful  fweat 
kept  up  for  a conftderable  time,  has  often  carried 
off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  fymptoms  proceed  from  o- 
pium,  or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  vomits  are  neceflary.  The  patient  is 
generally  relieved,  as  foon  as  he  has  difeharged 
the  poifon  in  this  way. 

Persons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  thofe 
who  have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a 
very  fpare  and  {lender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong 
liquors,  fpiceries,  and  high  feafoned  food.  They 
ought  likewife  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paf- 
fions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  head  fliould  be  fhaved,  and  daily 
wafhed  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  continue  long 
wet.  The  belly  muft,  by  all  means,  be  kept  o- 
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pen,  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  blood 
ought  to  be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Mode- 
rate exercife  fliould  likewife  be  taken  ; but  it 
ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long:  No- 

thing has  a greater  effect  in  preventing  an  apo- 
plexy than  iffues  or  perpetual  blitters;  but 
great  care  muff  be  taken  never  to  fuffer  them 
to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their  ftead. 
Apoplectic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  fleep 
with  a full  ftomach,  nor  to  ly  with  their  heads 
too  low,  or  wear  any  thing  tight  about  their 
necks. 


Of  the  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe,  or 
motion,  or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  part  affected. 
A palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  necef- 
fary  for  life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affects  the  fto- 
mach, the  inteftines,  or  thfe  bladder,  it  is  highly 
dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affected,  the  cafe  is 
bad,  as  this  fliews,  that  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  the  brain.  If  the  part  affe&ed  feels  cold, 
is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away,  there  is  fmall  hopes 
of  a cure,  efpecially,  if  the  judgement  and  me- 
mory begin  to  fail. 

CAUSES.  The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy 
is  whatever  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of 

the 
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the  nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufclc 
or  part  of  the  body.  1 he  occalional  and  pre- 
diipolmg  caufes  are  various,  as  drunke'nnefs ; 
wounds  of  the  brain,  or  tpinal  marrow; preflure 
upon  t lie  brain  or  nerves;  very  cold  or  damp 
an  ; the  iuppreflion  ot  cuiiomary  evacuations  ; 
iu  den  fear;  want  of  exercile;  or  \v  hatever  great- 
ly relaxes  the  fyltem,  as  drinking- much  tea,  * or 
coffee,  &c.  Wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves, 
or  any  thing  that  obftructs  the  regular  action 
of  that  vital  power  contained  in  them,  will  oc- 
ean on  a pally.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as 
mercury,  lead,  arfenick,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  where  there 
are  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  the  palfy  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine 
apoplexy.  The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered, 
and  have  his  belly  kept  open  by  Iharp  clyfters 
or  purgative  medicines.  But,  in  old  age,  or 
when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxation  or  de- 
bility, which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary 
courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet  muft  be  warm 
and  attenuating,  confuting  chiefly  of  f’picy  and 

aromatic 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  iuire 
the  nerves,  and  that  di inking  the  lame  quantity  of  warm 
water  would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  teems  to 
be  a mittake.  1 know  many  perlons  who  daily  drink  three  or 
four  cups  of  wat  m milk  and  water  without  feeling  :*ny  bad  con- 
ifqUenccs  ; yet  the  lame  quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands 
(hake  for  twenty  four  hours. 
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aromatic  vegetables,  as  milliard,  horfe-radiffi,. 
&c.  The  drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard- 
whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Friction  with  the 
fiefh  brufhi  or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely  pro- 
per, efpecially  on  the  parts  affected.  Buffering- 
plalters  may  like  wife  be  applied  to  the  affected 
parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment, 
or  the  nerve- ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  dif- 
penfatory.  But  the  belt  external  application  is 
electricity.  The  fhocks  Ihould  be  received  on  the 
part  affected ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeat- 
ed for  feveral  weeks.  This  is  not  only  pro- 
per for  curing,  but  alfo  for  preventing  a palfy. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of 
palfy,  and  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftred. 
Caephalic  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  pa- 
tient fneeze,  is  likewife  ufeful.  Some  pre- 
tend to  have  found  great  benefit  from  rubbing 
the  parts  affected  with  nettles;,  but  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  ways  preferable  to  bliftering.  If 
the  tongue  be  affe&ed,  the  patient  may  gargle 
his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  muftard- 
or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet 
with  the  palfy-drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  la- 
vender. I he  w’lld  valerian  root  is  a very  proper 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken  in 
an  infufion  with  fage  leaves,  or  half  a dram  of 
it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine 
three  times  a day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe 
the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  fal  volatile  oleofum. , 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tindure  of 

caftor, 
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caftor,  each  half  an  ounce  ; mix  thefe  together, 
and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of  wine, 
three  our  four  times  a day.  A table  fpoonful  of 
muftard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good 
medicine.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew 
cinnamon  bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
the  palfy  ; but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold, 
damp,  and  moift  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel 
next  his  lkin  ; and,  if  poflible,  fliould  remove 
into  a warmer  climate. 

Of  the  EPILEPSY,  orFALLING 

SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all 
the  fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly 
down,  and  is  affected  with  violent  convulfive 
motions.  Children,  efpecially  thofe  that  are 
delicately  brought  up,  are  molt  fubject  to  it.  It 
more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  at- 
tacks children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go 
off  about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks 
any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is 
difficult ; but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hard- 
ly to  be  expected.  If  the  fit  continues  only  foi 
a fliort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon 
to  hope  5 but  if  it  continues  long  and  ie~ 

turns  frequently,  the  profpect  is  bad.  It  is  a 

very 
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very  unfavourable  fymptom,  when  the  patient 
is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. Sometimes  the  epilepfy  is  a he- 

reditary difeafe.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
a fndden  fright  of  the  mother  when  with  child 
of  the  patient ; from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds  on 
the  head  ; a collection  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous 
humours  in  the  brain ; a polypus  ; tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fkull ; exceffive  drinking; 
intenfe  ftudy;  excefs  of  venery  ; worms  ; teeth- 
ing ; fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; too 
great  emptinefs  or  repletion  ; violent  paffions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c, ; hyfle- 
ric  affections ; contagion  received  into  the  bo- 
dy, as  the  infeCtion  of  the  fmall  pox,  meafles,  <&c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is 

generally  preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs  ; pain 
of  the  head  ; dulnefs ; giddinefs  ; noife  in  the 
ears ; dimnefs  of  fight ; palpitation  of  the  heart; 
difturbed  fleep  ; difficult  breathing  ; the  bowels 
are  inflated  with  wind ; the  urine  is  in  great 
quantity,  but  thin ; the  complexion  is  pale ; 
the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  patient  feels 
as  it  were  a ftream  of  cold  air  afcending  towards 
his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  un- 
ufual  noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards 
the  palms  of  the  hands  ; his  eyes  are  diftorted  ; 
he  starts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ; his  extremi- 
ties are  bent  or  twifled  various  ways  ; he  often 
difcharges  his  feed,  urine,  and  fceces  involunta- 
rily ; and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon. 

After 
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After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually  return, 
and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs, 
and  pain  of  his  head ; but  has  no  remembrance 
of  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

• Sometimes  the  fits  return  at  fluted  periods, 
as  at  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon  : at  other 
times  they  are  excited  by  violent  affeclions  of 
the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceflive  heat, 
cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,from  the  difficulty  of  invefiiga- 
ting  its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was 
formerly  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or 
the  agency  of  evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it 
has  often,  by  the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to 
witchcraft  or  fafcination.  It  depends  however 
as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any  other  mala- 
dy ; and  its  cure  can  only  be  effected  by  perfift- 
ing  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

R E G I M E N.- Epileptic  patients  ought, 

if  pofiible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  i heir 
diet  fhould  be  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digeflion. 
They  ought  to  drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid 
fvvines  flefh,  water- fowl,  and  likewife  all  windy 
and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They 
ought  to  keep  themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  u- 
voiding  all  occafions  of  violent  paffions,  as  an- 
ger, fear,  &c 

* ft  has  already  been  obferved  that  epileptic  fits  are  of.en 
the  effeft  of  fear,  and  are  occafioned  by  that  idle  cuftom  a- 
m0ng  young  people  of  Irightening  one  another.  Though 
Ihis  be  generally  done  out  of  mere  frolic,  it  has  many  dread- 
ful confequences,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  difcouraged. 
It  is  furely  a fmaller  crime  to  take  away  a perfon’s  hie,  ihanto 
render  him  at  once  naiferablc  in  himfelf,  and  a burden  tofociety. 

Exexcise 
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Exercise  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the 
patient  mull  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes 
either  of  heat  or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as 
handing  upon  precipices,  riding  deep  waters, 
&c.  Any  thing  that  makes  him  giddy,  is  apt 
to  occafion  a fit,  as  turning  round,  looking 
into  a deep  pit,  or  the  like  ; all  thefe  ought 
therefore  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care* 

MEDICINE  — The  intentions  of  cure 

mufi:  vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
If  the  patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament, 
and  there  be  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation 
in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacuations 
will  be  neceffary.  When  the  difeafe  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  evacua- 
tions, thefe,  if  poffible,  mull  be  reftored  ; if  this 
cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  Iflues  or  fetons,  in  this  cafe,  have 
often  a very  good  effed  When  there  is  reafon 
to  beheve  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms, 
proper  medicines  mull  be  ufed  to  kill  or  carry 
off  thefe  vermin.  When  the  dileafe  proceeds 
from  teething,  the  belly  fhould  be  kept  0- 
pen  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet  frequently 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove  ob- 
ffmate,  a bliftering  plaifter  may  be  put  betwixt 
the  {boulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption 
of  the  fmall-pox,  or  mealies,  See. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds 
from  a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is 
not  to  be  expected.  When  it  is  owing  to  ibme 

S f f ' fault 
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fault  in  the  nervous  fyflem,  fuch  medicines  ag 
tend  to  brace  and,  flrengthen  the  nerves  may  be 
ufed,  as  the  Jefuit’s  bark,  Valerian  root,  mille- 
toe  of  the  oak,  fnake-root,  &c. 

Iul-ler  recommends  the  followiiig  electua- 
ry as  a moft  excellent  anti-epileptic.  Take  Je- 
liiits  bark  in  powder  three  ounces,  Virginian 
fnake-root  powdered  one  ounce,  as  much  fyrup 
of  paeony  or  cloves  as  is  fufHcient  to  form  it  in- 
to a foft  electuary.  The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  a 
dram,  or  about  the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  morning 
and  evening.  It  muft  be  continued  for  three 
or  four  months,  and  afterwards  repeated,  three 
or  four  days  before  the  new  and  full  moon,  for 
forne  time, 

Mead  recommends  an  eleftuary  againft  the 
epilepfy  much  of  the  fame  nature,  only  he  ufes 
Valerian- root  in  place  of  the  fnake-root.  it 
mull  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above. 
The  patient  ought  always  to  be  bled,  and  to  take 
a purge  or  two  before  he  begins  to  ufe  thefe  me- 
dicines. They  will  likewife  have  a better  effect 
if  the  patient  drinks  a tea- cupful  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  guaiacum  after  each  dofe.  It  may  be 
made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  guaiacum  {ha- 
vings, and  one  ounce  of  railins  of  the  fun  Ho- 
ned, in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  afterwards  let  it  Hand  to 
fettle,  then  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  feces. 

CoLebatch  fays,  that  the  milletoe  cures  an 
epilepfy  as  certainly  as  the  Jefuits  bark  does  an 
intermittent  fever.  The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  half  a 

dram 
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dram  of  the  powder,  four  times  a-day,  drinking 
after  it  a draught  of  a ftrong  infufion  of  the 
fame  plant.  Though  this  medccine  has  not 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  high  encomiums 
which  have  been  palled  upon  it,  yet  in  obftinatc 
epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  It  mull  be 
ufed  for  a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce any  falutary  effects. 

Musk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  anfwer 
very  well  in  the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  it,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  factitious  cin- 
nabar, may  be  made  up  into  a bolus  and  taken 
every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by 
electricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufes,  and  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfions, 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St  Vi- 
tus’s dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with 
ftrange  motions  and  gefliculations,  which  by 
the  common  people  are  generally  believed  to 
be  the  effects  of  witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may 
be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings  and  purges ; and 
afterwards  ufmg  the  medicines  prefcribed  a- 
bove  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the  jefuits-bark,  and 
fnake-root,  & c.  Chalybeate- waters,  are  found 
to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The  cold  bath  is 
likewife  of  fmgular  fervice,  and  ought  never  to. 
be  neglected  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 
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I OCHONDRIAC  Disorders. 

Of  all  difcafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe 
of  the  nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated 
' and  difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be 
fufficient  to  point  out  their  various  fymptoms. 
They  imitate  almoft  every  difeafe;  and  are  fel- 
dom  alike  in  two  different  perfons,  or  even  in 
the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  Like  Pro- 
teus, they  are  continually  changing  fhape  ; and 
upon  every  frefk  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he 
feels  fymptoms  which  he  never  experienced  be- 
fore. Nor  do  they  only  affect  the  body,  the 
mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  thereby  ren- 
dered extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The  low 
fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  fickle- 
nefs  of  temper  which  generally  attend  nervous 
diforders,  induce  many  people  to  believe,  that 
they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind;  but  this 
change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than 
the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSE  S. — : — Every  thing  that  tends  to 
relax  or  weaken  the  body,  predifpofes  it  to 
nervous  difeafes,  as  indolence,  exceffive  venery, 
drinking  great  quantities  of  tea,  or  other  weak 
watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding,  purging,  vo- 
miting, &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digeftion,  or 
prevents  the  proper  affimilation  of  the  aliment, 


has  likewife  this  effect,  as  long  faffing,  excefs  in 

eating 
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eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or 
unwholfome  aliments,  a bending  pofture  of  the 
body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  af- 
fe&ions  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  difappointments, 
anxiety,  intenfe  Rudy,  &c.  Few  ftudious  per- 
fons  are  free  from  nervous  difeafes.  Nor  is 
this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking 
not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits.  but  prevents 
the  perfon  from  taking  proper  exercife,  by 
which  means  the  digeftion  is  impaired,  the 
nourifhment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and 
the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief 
and  difappointment  likewife  produce  the  fame 
effects.  1 have  known  more  hyfteric  and  hy- 
pochondriac patients,  who  dated  the’commence- 
ment  of  their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a huf- 
band,  a favourite  child,  or  from  fome  difap- 
pointment in  life,  than  from  any  other  caufe. 
In  a word,  whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  de- 
preffes  the  fpirits,  may  occalion  nervous  difor- 
ders, as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  fleep,  great 
fatigue,  &c. 

SYMPTOM  S. We  fhall  only  mention 

fome  of  the  molt  general  fymptoms  of  thefe 
diforders,  as  it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and 
impracticable  talk  to  point  out  the  whole.  They 
generally  begin  with  windy  inflations  or  diften- 
fions  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  efpecially 
under  the  falfe  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  where  a 
hard  tumour  may  fometimes  be  perceived. 

The 
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Ihe  appetite  and  digeftion  are  generally  bad ; 
yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  of- 
ten  turns  four  on  the  ftomach;  and  the  patient 
is  troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tou^h 
pidegm,  or  a blackifh  coloured  liquor  refem- 
bling  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excrutiating  pains 
are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a 
rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels, 
lne  belly  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  com- 
monly bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of 
wind  and  great  uneaftnefs. 

Ihe  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft  with  difficulty 
of  breathing;  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart; 
fudden  flufhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  ; at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water 
were  poured  on  them;  flying  pains  in  the  arms 
and  limbs ; pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refem- 
bling  thofe  occaftoned  by  gravel;  the  pulfe  very 
variable,  fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at 
other  times  very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup, 
frequent  lighings  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as 
if  from  a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alternate 
fits  of  crying  and  con vulfivd^ laughing;  the  fleep 
is  unfound,  and  feldom  refrefhing;  and  the 
patient  is  often  troubled  with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  moleft- 
ed  with  headachs,  cramps,  and  fixt  pains  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body;  the  eyes  are  clouded, 
and  often  aftefled  with  pain  and  drynefs;  there 

is 
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as  a noife  in  the  ears,  and  often  a dullnefs  of 
hearing;  in  Ihort,  the  whole  animal  functions 
are  impaired.  The  mind  is  diilurbed  on  the 
moil  trivial  occalions,  and  is  hurried  into  the 
moil  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  terror, 
fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is 
apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extra- 
vagant fancies ; the  memory  becomes  weak, 
and  the  reafon  fails.  Nothing  is  more  chai'ac- 
teriflic  of  this  difeafe  than  a conftant  dread  of 
death.  This  renders  the  patients  peeviffi,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician 
to  another;  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  fel- 
dom  reap  any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they 
have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  perfitl  in  any 
one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  pro- 
per effects.  They  are  Jikewife  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  labour  under  difeafes  from  which 
they  are  quite  free,  and  are  very  angry  if  any 
one  attempts  to  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridi- 
culous notions. 

REGIMEN. Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 

perfons  ought  never  to  faff  long.  Their  food 
Ihould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  ofeafy  dffie- 
ftion.  I at  meats,  and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurtful.  Alt 
excels  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Tliey  ouo-ht 
never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  *ea~ 
fiiy  digefl.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be  avoided. 
If  the  patient  feels  himfelf  weak  and  faint  be- 
tween meals,  he  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and 
drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Tho’  wine  in  excefs  en- 
feebles 
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feebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrength- 
cns  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  digeftion. 
Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals. 
Ir  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient 
is  much  troubled  with  win  d,  brandy  and  water 
will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy, 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  muft  be  avoided.  All  weak 
and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee, 
punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary  relief 
from  thefe,  but  they  always  increase  the  mala- 
dy, as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  di- 
geftion. Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be  a- 
voided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  pa- 
tient may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits, 
they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and 
prove  certain  poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions 
are  the  more  neceftary  here,  as  all  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
tea  and  ardent  fpirits ; to  the  ufe  of  which 
many  of  them  fall  a victim. 

Exercise  is  of  fuch  importance  in  nervous 
diforders,  that  it  is  worth  all  other  medicines. 
Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed  the 
belt,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients, 
however,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better, 
and  others  who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding 
in  a machine-  Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that 
which  he  finds  moft  beneficial.  Long  fea-voya- 
ges  have  an  excellent  effed ; and  to  thofe  who 

can 
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can  afford  to  take  them,  and  have  fnfficient  re- 
folutjon,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend 
this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the 
fight  of  new  objects,  by  diverting  the  mind, 
have  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  com- 
plaints. For  this  reafon  a long  journey,  or  a 
voyage,  is  of  much  more  advantage  than  riding 
fhort  journeys  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  the  belt,  as  it  braces  and 
imparts  vigour  to  the  whole  body.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot 
air,  efpecially  that  which,  is  rendered  fo  by 
great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall apartments.  But  when 
the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought 
to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in 
winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  \vaiflcoat  next 
the  fkin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpira* 
tion,  and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  ma- 
ny imprefiions,  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be 
fubjeft,  upon  every  fudden  change  from  warm 
to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the  body  frequently 
with  a flefh-brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen  cloth,  is 
like  wife  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  circula- 
tion>  perfpiration,  &c.  Perfons  who  have  weak 
nerves  ought  to  rile  early,  and  take  exercife  be- 
fore breakfall,  as  lying  too  long  a bed  cannot 
fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likewile  to 
be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  pofiible.  Nothing  hurts  the  nervous  fiy- 
ftem,  or  weakens  the  digeflive  powers  more 
than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINE  b. Tho’  nervous  difeafes 
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are  feklom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms 
may  fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s 
life  rendered,  at  lea  ft,  more  comfortable,  by 
proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  i hubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative, 
and  fhould  never  fuffcr  his  belly  to  be  long 
bound.  All  ffrong  and  violent  purgatives  are 
however  to  be  avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I 
have  generally  feen  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer  very  well.  This  may 
be  made  of  any  flrength,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  the  patient  finds  neceffary. 

When  the  digeflion  is  bad,  and  the  ftomach 
relaxed  and  weak,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  The 
befi  of  thefe  are  the  jefuitsbark  and  gentian -root, 
which  may  be  prepared  and  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Takejefuits  bark  in  powder,  an 
ounce  and  a half,  gentian-root  and  orange-peel 
bruifed,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  thefe  in- 
gredients in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whifky,  for 
five  or  fix  days,  then  ftrain  the  liquor,  and 
take  a table  fpoonful  in  half  a glafs  of  water 
an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

.Nothing  tends  more  to  firengthen  the 
nervous  fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  '1  his  prac- 
tice, if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  ex- 
traordinary effects  ; but  when  the  liver  or  other 
- vifeera  are  obftructed,  or  otherwife  unfound,  the 
cold  bath  is  improper.  The  moll  proper  feafons 
for  it  are  fummer  and  autumn.  It  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fjpare  habit, 

to 
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to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a- 
week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or 
feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out, 
it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always 
obferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quan- 
tity of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glal's  of  water.  This  both 
expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion. 

Opiates  are  greatly  extolled  in  thefe  mala- 
dies ; but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms, 
and  generally  afterwards  increafe  the  dileai’e, 
we  would  advife  people  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  the  ufe  of  them,  leff  habit  render 
them  at  laft  abfolutely  neceffiry. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate 
many  medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for 
relieving  nervous  diforders ; but  whoever 
wilhes  for  a thorough  cure  muff  expecd  it  from 
regimen  alone ; we  ihail  therefore  omit  menti- 
oning more  medicines,  and  again  recom- 
mend the  ftricteft  attention  to  diet,  air,  exer- 
cise, and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY,  and  MADNESS. 

# Melancholy  and  madnefs  are  nearly  al- 
lied. They  both  proceed  from  the  fame  origin, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  only  different  degrees 

of 
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Ol  the  fame  difcafe.  A delirium  wt bout  a fever  iy 
the  common  definition  of  madncfs  : Indeed 
it  is  not  a very  accurate  one;  but  there  is  no  great 
occafion  to  be  folicitous  about  the  definition  of 
a difeafe  which  every  body  knows.  It  is  of  far 
greater  importance  co  know  how  it  is  occafi- 
oned,  and  by  what  means  it  may  be  cured. 

CAUSE  S. It  may  proceed  from  a he- 

reditary difpolition  ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecial- 
ly  where  the  mind  is  long  occupied  about  one 
object;  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  over- weening  pride,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  excef- 
five  venery ; narcotic  or  ftupifactive  poifons ; 
a fedentary  life;  folitude ; the  fuppreffion  of  cu- 
ftomary  evacuations;  accute  fevers,  or  other 
difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melancho- 
ly into  madnefs ; and  exceffivg  cold,  efpecially 
of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood 
into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms 
of  madnefs.  It  may  Ukewife  proceed  from  the 
ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which 
cannot  be  eafity  affimilated;  from  a calious  fiate 
of  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a drynefs 
of  the  brain  itfelt.  To  all  which  we  may  add 
gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of  religion  *. 

S Y M P- 

# Th  e mind  by  dwelling  too  long  upon  the  dark  fide  of  re- 
ligion, is  often,  at  lengtl^,  overwhelmed  with  the  deeped  me- 
lancholy, which  ends  in  madnefs.  What  a pity  that  religion , 
which  was  intended  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  life,  to  keep 
the  mind  cheerful,  and  to  rail'e  it  above  difappointments, 
fliould  ever  be  perverted. into-  the  means  of  ptotiucing  thsfevery 
eyijs  it  was  defigned  to  cure  ? 
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S Y M P T O M S.- When  perfons  begin 

to  be  melancholy,  they  are  dull ; dejected ; ti- 
morous; watchful;  fond  of  folitude;  fretful; 
fickle  ; captious  and  inquifitive ; felicitous  about 
trifles;  femetimes  nigardly,  and  at  other  times 
prodigal.  The  belly  is  generally  bound  ; the 
urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  inflated  with  wind;  the  complexion 
pale;  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  functions  of 
the  mind  are  alfe  greatly  perverted,  in  fo  much 
that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or 
changed  into  feme  other  animal.  Some  have 
imagined,  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs, 
or  other  brittle  fubftances,  and  were  afraid  to 
move  left  they  fhould  be  broken  in  pieces.  The 
unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  unlefs  carefully- 
watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  mi- 
ferable  life. 

The  figns  of  approaching  madnefs  are  : R.ed- 
nefs  of  the  eyes,  with  a tremulous  and  conftant 
vibration  of  the  eye- lids  ; a change  of  difpofi- 
tion  and  behaviour;  fupercilious  looks  ; a haugh- 
ty carriage  ; grinding  of  the  teeth  ; unaccount- 
able malice  to  particular  perfons ; excefiive  watch- 
fulnefs  ; violent  headachs ; quicknefs  of  hear- 
ing ; noife  in  the  ears,  &c. 

Persons  actually  mad  are  in  an  excefiive  rage 
when  provoked  to  anger,  borne  wander  about, 
others  make  a hideous  noife.  Some  fhun  the  light 
of  men  ; others,  if  permitted,  would  tear  them- 
ielves,  or  thole  whom  they  meet,  to  pieces. 

Some 
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Some  m the  higheft  degree  of  thediforder  fee  i- 
mages  before  their  eyes,  and  fancy  themfblves 
ftruck  with  lightening.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
incredible  ftrength,  and  great  infenfibity  to 
hunger  and  cold. 

"When  the  dileafe  is  owing  to  an  obftruclion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  difor- 
dei , it  is  eahei  cuied  than  wiien  it  proceeds 
from  the  mind.  Madnefs  attended  with  mirth 
is  not  fo  dangerous  as  that  which  is  accompa- 
nied with  fadnefs.  A difcharge  of  blood  from 
tiie  nofe,  a violent  Ioofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions, 
the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  jnenfes,  fometimes  car- 
ry off  this  difeafe. 

Diseases  of  the  mind  often  intermit  for  fe- 
veral  yeais,  and  return  again.  In  fome  they  re- 
turn annually  at  the  folitices  ; in  others  about 
the  time  of  die  equinoxes.  Sometimes  the 
raving  fits  obferve  the  lunar  periods;  in  which 
cafe  the  difeafe  is  thought  to  have  fome  affini- 
nity  with  the  epilepfy. 

REGIME  N.' The  diet  ought  to  con- 

fix chiefly  of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  open- 
ing quality.  Animal  food,  efpecially  falted  or 
fmoke- dried  fifh  or  fiefh,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
All  kinds  of  fhell-fifh  are  bad.  Aliments  pre- 
pared with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  ge- 
nerates thick  blood,  are  likewife  improper.  All 
kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome  may  be  eat 
with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance 
of  a patient  who  by  a long  ufe  of  whey,  water, 

and 
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and  garden-fruits,  evacuated  a great  quantity 
of  black  matter,  and  recovered  his  fenfes,  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  cure  practi- 
ced at  the  A fTyrian  court;  where  we  find  the 
monarch  himfelf,  when  feized  with  madnefs, 
was  turned  out  to  graze . 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  a- 
voided  as  poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is 
water,. whey,  or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  cof- 
fee are  improper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  pa- 
tient, it  may  be  eat  freely,  or  his  drink  fweeten- 
ed  with  it.  Infufions  of  balm  leaves,  penny- 
royal, the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers 
of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  fweetned  with  honey,  as  the  pa- 
tient fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in 
the  open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  dif- 
folve  the  viicid  humours,  it  removes  obftruc- 
tions,  promotes  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  o- 
ther  fecretions.  Every  kind  of  madnefs  is  at-' 
tended  with  a diminifhed  perfpiration;  all  means 
ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to  promote  that  ne- 
cefiary  and  falutary  difcharge.  Nothin^  can 
have  a more  direct  tendency  to  increafe  the  dif- 
eafe  than  the  common  method  of  confining  the 
patient  to  a clofe  apartment.  Were  a proper 
fpace  allotted  for  him  to  run  about  in,  where  he 
could  neither  hurt  himfelf  nor  others,  it  would 
contribute  much  to  promote  a cure.  It  would 

have 
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have  ftill  a better  effeft,  if  he  were  obliged  to 
labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing, 
planting,  fowing,  &c.  both  the  body  and  mind 
would  be  exercifed. 

Apian  of  this  kind,  with  a ftrift  vegetable  diet, 
would  be  a more  rational  method  of  cure  than 
confining  the  patient  in  Bedlam,  or  fending  him 
to  a private  mad-houfe.  Thefe  inftitutions,  as 
they  are  generally  managed,  are  far  more  likely 
to  make  a wife  man  mad  than  to  reftore  a mad- 
man to  his  fenfes.  Even  running  about  at  large, 
tho’  it  may  be  attended  with  home  bad  confe- 
quences,  is  more  likely  to  reftore  the  patient  than 
confining  him  in  a mad-houfe,  1 have  known 
feveral  inftances  of  perfons  cured  by  exercife, 
amufements,  and  a vegetable  diet,  who,  in  all 
probability,  had  they  been  confined,  would 
have  continued  lunatic  for  life.  A long  jour- 
ney, or  a voyage,  efpecially  into  a warmer  cli- 
mate, with  agreeable  companions,  has  often 
very  happy  effects. 

MEDICINE- In  the  cure  of  madnefs, 

preat  regard  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind-  When 
the  patient  is  in  a low  melancholy  ftate,  his 
mind  ought  to  be  foothed  and  diverted  with 
variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining  fto- 
ries,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King 

Saul  : and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo 
effeffually  as  applications  to  the  mind  itfelf, 
the  raoft  efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  pa- 
tient’s company  ought  likewife  toconffftof  iuch 
perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this 
Late  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  averfions 
againfl  particular  perfons;  and  the  very  fight 
of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diffract  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  per- 
turbation. In  all  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  footh  and  calm  the  mind  than  to  ruffle  it 
by  contradiction. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are 
neceffary.  In  this  ^cafe  he  mud  be  bled,  and 
have  his  belly  kept  open  by  purging  medicines, 
as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  fo- 
luble  tartar.  I have  feen  the  lad  have  very  good 
effects.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an 
ounce,  cliffolved  in  water  gruel  every  day,  for 
fun  dry  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neceffa- 
ry. More  or  lets  may  be  given  according  as 
it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a good  ef- 
fect; but  they  muff  be  pretty  ftrong,  otherwife 
they  will  not  operate. 

Madness  has  iomctimes  been  cured  by  cam- 
phire.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it  may  be  rub- 
bed in  a mortar  with  half  a dram  of  nitre,  and 
taken  twice  a day,  or  oftncr  if  the  itomach 
wiil  bear  it.  If  it  will  rot  lit  upon  the  llo- 
mach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  alalsetiua  aim  Kuffian  caftor,  and  ta- 
ken in  the  quantity  above  directed.  Mufk  has 
u u u ' likewife 
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like  wife  been  found  efficacious  in  this  cafe;  but 
to  have  any  effect,  it  muff;  be  given  in  large 
dofes.  A fcrliple  or  twenty  five  grains  may  be 
made  into  a boliis  with  a little  honey  or  fyrup, 
and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  The  anti- 
monial  wine  is  by  fome  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
madnefs.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dole  of  forty 
"or  fifty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a cilp  of 
tea.  The  tincture  of  hellebore  has  likewife 
been  in  great  efteem ; but  I never  faw  any  com 
fiderable  effects  from  it.  Each  of  the  above 
medicines  may  be  of  fervice  in  fome  particular 
cafe,  provided  it  be  duly  perfifted  in,  and 
where  one  fails,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  try  an- 
o ther. 

As  it  is  very  difficult’ to  induce  patients  in 
this  -difeafe  to  take  medicines,  we  fhall  men- 
tion fome  outward  applications  which  fome* 
times  do  good;  the  principal  of  thele  are  if- 
fues,  fetons,  and  cold  bathing.  Iffues  may 
be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they 
generally  have  the  belt  effect  near  the  fpine  of 
the  back-  The  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  dreffing  them  with  the 
mild  blifteritig  ointment,  and  keeping  what 
are  commonly  called  the  orrice  peas  in  them. 
The  fait  water  is  riaoff  proper  for  bathing  in ; - 
but  when  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient 
may  be  daily  immerfed  in  freffi  water.  Some 
recommend  bathing  the  body  in  warm  water, 
tmd  at  the  fame  time  pouring  cold  water  upon 
the  head. 


That 
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That  kind  of  madnefs  or  delirium  which 
proceeds  from  mere  weaknefs,  requires  a quite 
different  method  of  treatment.  Is  is  often  the 
effect  of  fevers  injudicioufly  treated,  wherein 
the  patient’s  ftrength  has  been  cxhaufted  by 
frequent  bleedings  and  purgings.  This  muff 
be  removed  by  nourifliing  diet,  exeiciie  pro- 
portioned to  the  patient’s  flrength,  and  cordial 
medicines.  All  vacuations  are  here  caiefully 
to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  take  frequent- 
ly a glafs  of  good  wine,  in  which  a little  j du- 
ffs bark  has  been  infufed. 


OF  POISONS. 

EVERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
be  acquainted  with  the,  nature  and  cure  ot 
poifons.  They  are  generally  taken  unawares, 
and  their  effects  are  often  fo  fudden  and  vio- 
lent, as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  or  allow  time  to 
procure  the  affiflance  of  phy  ficians.  Indeed  no 
great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here  ne- 
ceffary,  the  remedies  for  moft  poifons  being  ge- 
nerally at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing 
but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cu- 
red by  fome  counter  poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has 
done  much  hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do 
nothing  for  the  patient,  unlefs  they  know  the 
particular  antidote  to  thatkindof  poifon  which 
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he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poifons 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  without  exception,  de- 
pends on  difcharging  them  as  fo.on  as  poflible. 

Ihere  is  no  cafe  wherein  nature  points  out 
the  method  of  cure  more  clearly  than  in  this. 
1 oifon  is  feldom  long  in  the  ftomach  before  it 
occafions  ftcknefs  with  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
This  fliews  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Indeed  common  fenfe  dictates  to  every  man* 
that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  fto- 
iiiuch  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediate- 
ly to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded, 
1110ft  of  the  mifchief  occafioned  by  poifon 
might  be  prevented.  The  method  of  cure  is 
obvious,  and  tne  means  of  performing  it  are 
in  the  hands  of  every  man. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  animal,  vege- 
table, or  mineral  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid 
or  con-olive  quality,  as  arfenic,  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury,  &c.  * 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  c£ 
a narcotic  or  ftupifacfive  quality,  as  poppy, 
hemlock,  henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night- 
fhade,  &c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infec- 
tion, either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon 
is  very  different  from  the  former,  both  in  its 
f)  mutoms  and  cure. 

MINERAL  FOIS*  NS. Arfenic  is  the  moft 

common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of 
them  are  pretty  fimilar  Loth  in  their  efedis  and 

method 
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method  of  cure,  what  is  laid  with  refpecl  to  it 
will  be  applicable  to  every  other  fpecies  of 
corroiive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon 
perceives  a burning  heat,  and  violent  pricking 
pain  in  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  vomiting 
and  intolerable  thirft.  The  tongue  and  throat 
feel  rough  and  dry  5 and,  if  proper  help  be  not 
foon  adminiftered,  the  patient  is  ieized  with 
great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  lucceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the 
ftomach  and  intefiines,  which  are  the  imme- 
diate forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms, 
the  patient  fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new 
milk  and  falad  oil  till  he  vomits ; or  he  may 
drink  warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  fat  broths  ( 
are  alfo  proper,  provided  they  can  be  got  ready 
in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefti  but- 
ter may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or 
water.  1 hefe  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as 
the  inclination  to  vomit  continues.  Some  have 
drank  eight  or  ten  Thglifh  quarts  before  the  vo- 
miting ceafed  ; and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off 
drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  re- 
mains in  the  ftomach. 

1h  ese  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of 
the  poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the 
bowels;  but  if  they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon 
vomit,  half  a dram  or  two  lcruples  of  the  pow- 
der 
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der  of  ipecacoanha  muft  be  given,  or  a few 
jfpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  of  fquils  mixed  with 
the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  like- 
wife  be  excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the 
throat  with  a feather. 

If  the  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower 
belly,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  in- 
teftines  are  attacked,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil 
muft  be  very  frequently  thrown  up;  and  the 
patient  muft  drink  emolient  decoctions  of  bar- 
ley, oatmeal,  marfhmallows,  and  fuch  like. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the 
patient  ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch 
things  as  are  of  a healing  and  cooling  quality,  lo 
abftain  from  flefh  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to 
live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and 
other  fpoon  meats  of  eafy  digeflion.  His  di  ink 
fhould  be  barley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infufions 
of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftcmach,  commonly  occafion  fome 
degree  of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of 
ftupidity  or  folly.  Perfons  who  have  taken 
theie  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 

the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; 
yet  the  danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they 
are  difcharged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or 
corrofive  nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  woun 
and  inflame  the  bowels  than  mineral  fubltances; 
po  time  however  ought  to  be  loft  in  avino 
them  expelled  the  ftomach. 


Opiunti 
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Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  mifiake, 
merits  particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a 
medicine  both  in  a folid  and  liquid  form,  which 
latter  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum* 
It  is  indeed  a valuable  medicine  when  taken  in 
proper  quantity;  but  as  an  over  do fe  proves  a 
flrong  poifon,  we  fhall  point  out  its  common 
effects,  together  with  the  method  of  cure. 

Too  great  a quantity  of  opium  generally  oc- 
cafions  great  drowiinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other 
apoplectic  fymptoms.  Sometimes  the  perfon 
has  fo  great  an  inclination  to  fleep,  that  it  is  al- 
hioft  impoffible  to  .keep  him  awake.  Every 
method  muff  however  be  tried  for  this  purpofe. 
He  fhould  be  tolled,  fhaked,  and  moved  about. 
Sharp  bliftering  plafters  fhould  be  applied  to  his 
legs  or  arms,  and  {Emulating  medicines,  as  falts 
of  hartfhorn,  See.  held  under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo 
be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the  fame  time  every 
method  muft  be  taken  to  make  him  difeharge 
the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the  manner 
directed  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits, 
drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with  oil,  Sec. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recom’ 
mends  acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts  He 
fays,  that  he  has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood 
mixed  with  juice  Or  lemon  in  repeated  dofes 
with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid 
after  the  poifon  has  been  difeharged,  nourifhitig 
diet  and  cordials  will  be  neceffary  ; but  when 

there 
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there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  fiomach  of 
bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greateft  circumfpection 
is  neceffary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  me- 
dicine. 

ANIMAL  POISONS.- We  fhall  begin  with 

the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is  both  the  moil 
common  and  dangerous  animal  poifon  in  this 
country, 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  the 
hydrophobia  are,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of 
the  dog -kind,  viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves.  Of 
the  laft  we  have  none  in  this  ifland  i and  it  fo 
leidom  happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the 
fecond,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  , 11  fuch  a thing  fhould  happen,  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame  as  for 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  "are  as 
follow.  At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion 
to  food  and  company  : He  does  not  bark  as 
ufual,  but  feems  to  murmur,  is  peevifli,  and  apt 
to  bite  flrangers':  His  ears  and  tail  droop  more 
than  ufual,  and  he  appears  drowfy.  Afterwards 
he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at 
the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and  watery. 
He  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting 
along'  with  a kind  of  dejected  air,  and  endea- 
vours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs 
are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a 
certain  fign  of  madnefs  fuppofing  that  they 
know  him  by  the  fmell;  but  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  If  he  efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom 

runs 
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runs  above  two  or  three  days,  till  he  dies  ex- 
haufted  with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

- This  difeafe  is  rnoft  frequent  after  long  dry 
hot  feafons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid 
ftinking  carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefh 
water,  are  mo  ft  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  is  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftricfeft 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal 
be  realty  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences 
arife  from  neglecting  to  afcertain  this  point. 
Some  people  have  lived  in  continual  anxiety 
for  many  years,  becaufe  they  had  been  bit  by 
a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad;  but,  as  he 
had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoftible 
to  afcertain  the  fact.  This  fhould  induce  us, 
inftead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit 
any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him 
alive,  at  leaft  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he 
be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumfta'nces  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafter, 
runs  about  in  queft  ot  him,  is  fet  upon  by  o- 
ther  dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature 
thus  frightened,  beat,  and  abiifed,  looks  wild, 
and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Im- 
mediately a crowd  is  after  him;  while  he,  find- 
ing himlelf  clolely  purfued,  and  taking  every 
one  he  meets  for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts 
to  bite  in  felf- defence.  Pie  foon  gets  knock- 
ed on  the  head,  and  paffes  currently  for  a mad 

dog,  as  it  is  then  impolfible  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 
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This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the 
gi eater  part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pa(s  for  mad> 
is  it  any  wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  me- 
dicines have  been  extolled  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  their  bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for 
the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  almoft  every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a 
thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are 
all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers.  ISlo  won- 
der that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be  cured  by 
imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way  credulous 
people  firft  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then 
deceive  others.  The  fame  medicine  that  was 
fuppofed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  bite,  when 
the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a per- 
fon  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a 
dog  that  was  really  mad.  lie  takes  it,  trulls 
to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  muff  impute  the  fre- 
quent ill  fuccels  in  preventing  the  effects  of  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much 
to  a defect  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications. 
I am  perfuaded  if  proper  medicines  were  taken 
immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and  con- 
tinued for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  we  fhould 
not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of  thole  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelefs,  heals  as  loon  as  a 
common  wound  : But  afterwards  it  begins  to 
feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards 
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the  neighbouring  parts,  the  perfon  becomes 
heavy  and  liftlefs.  His  fleep  is  unquiet  with 
frightful  dreams;  he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves 
folitude.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather 
the  fir  ft  fymptonis,  of  that  dreadful  difeafe  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we 
do  not  propofe  to  treat  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to 
point  out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  fhall 
not  take  up  time  in  fhewing  its  progrefs  from 
the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

1 he  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie 
in  the  body  for  ftiany  years,  and  afterwards  prove 
fatal,  feems  not  to  be  well  founded.  It  muft 
render  fuch  perfon s as  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no 
good  effects.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medi- 
cines  for  forty  days  after  being  bit,  and  feels 
no  fymptonis  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  him  out  of  danger.  Some  indeed  have 
gone  mad  twelve  months  after  beina;  bit ; but 
1 never  knew  it  happen  later  ; and  of  this  I only 
remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing 
the  effeas  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chief- 
ly  fuch  as  promote  urine  and  perforation ; to 
which  may  be  added  antifpafmodics. 

Dr  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medi- 
cine,  which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though 
in  the  fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thou- 
sand times. 

1 he  medicine  is  as  follows  : 

“ Take  afli- coloured  ground  liver- wort,  clean- 
ed, dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; of  black 
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pepper  powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix 
thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
four  doles;  one  of  which  muff  he  taken  every 
morning  fading,  for  four  mornings  fucceflive- 
ly,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  pa- 
tient mult  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold 
fpring  or  river,  every  morning  falling,  for  a 
month  ; he  pnuft  be  dipped  all  over,  but  not 
flay  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer  than 
half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold.  After 
this  he  muff  go  in  three  times  a- week  for  a 
fortnight  longer. 

The  perfon  muff  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
life  the  medicine 

* 1 was,  fome  time  ago,  favoured  with  the  following  preferip- 
tion  tor  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  had  been  long  kept 
a iecret  in  a gentleman’s  family  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  h faid  never  to  have  failed,  when  given  as  a preven- 
tive either  to  man  or  beaft. — “ Take  fix  ounces  of  Rue  clean 
picled  and  bruTed,  four  ounces  of  garlic  pealed  and  bruiled, 
four  ounces  of  Venice- treacle,  four  ounces  of  feraped  tin  or 
pewter.  Boil  all  thefe  ingredients  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  the 
bed  ale,  in  a veflel  clofe  covered,  over  a flow  fire,  for  the 
fpace  of  an  hour;  then  drain  the  liquor,  and  give  eight  or 
nine  fpoonfuls  of  it  warm  to  an  adult  perfon  every  morning 
falling,  for  three  or  four  mornings  running.  Lei's  may  be 
given  to  a young  perfon,  or  one  of  a weak  conftituticn. 
Some  of  the  ingredients  may  be  bound  upon  the  wound,  if 
it  can  be  conveniently  done.’  his  is  ordered  to  be  given 
within  nine  days  after  the  bite  No  doubt  the  fooner  it  is  gi- 
ven the  better  ---The  dofe  ordered  forahorle  is  twelve  fpoon- 
fuls- the  fame  quantity  for  a bullock  ; and  for  a Iheep,  hog, 
or  clog,  four  or  dye. 
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We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  com* 
pofed  of  cinnabar  and  mulk.  It  is  efteemed  a 
great  antifpafmodic,  and,  by  many,  thought  to 
be  an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

“ Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mulk  fixteen  grains.  Let 
thefe  be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in 
a glafs  of  arrack  or  brandy,” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon 
for  thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be 
repeated  ; but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  it  muft  be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  a good  antifpafmo- 
dic medicine. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half 
a dram,  gum  afafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  Cam- 
phire  feven  grains  ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with 
a little  fyrup  of  iaffron. 

Camp  hire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-ioot  in  powder  two  drams,  camphire  one 
dram  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  di- 
vide the  whole  into  ten  dofes. 

Mercury  is  another  medicine  of  great  effica- 
cy, both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind 
of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it 
'vill  be  Efficient  to  rub  daily  a dram  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice, 

and 
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and  fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  pa- 
tient’s food  or  drink. 

These  are  the  principal  medicines  recom- 
mended for  preventing  the  effe&s  of  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog.  We  would  not  however  advife 
people  to  truft  to  any  one  of  them  ; but  from 
a proper  combination  of  their  different  powers, 
there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medi- 
cines lies  in  not  taking  them  for  a fufEcient 
length  of  time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  charms 
than  medicines  intended  to  produce  any  change 
in  the  body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  infufii- 
ciency  of  the  medicines,  muff  we  impute  their 
frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medi- 
cine confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a 
poifon  fliould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only 
three  or  four  dofes  of  any  medicine,  however 
powerful,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  More  time 
is  certainly  neceffary  ; and  here  the  defect  of  the 
Do&or’s  prefcription  feems  to  lie. 

The  Eaft  India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  excepti- 
onable on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken 
finrly,  have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we 
fhall  recommend  the.  following  courfe. 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefhly  part,  where 
there  is  no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood- 
veffel,  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be 
cut  away.  But  if  this  be  not  done  foon  after 

receiving  the  bite,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 
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The  wound  may  be  wafhed  with  fait  and 
'water,  or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait, 
And  afterwards  drefied  twice  a-day  with  yel- 
low bafilicon  mixed  with  fome  red  precipitate, 
Ihe  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr 
Mead’s  medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  menti- 
oned above.  If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he 
may  ufe  it  as  the  Doctor  directs  for  four  days 
fucceffively.  Let  him  then  omit  it  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame  number 
of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mult  rub  into  the 
paits  about  the  wound,  daily,  one  dram  of  the 
mercurial  or  blue  ointment,  as  it  is  called.  This 
may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a 
purge  or  two,  and  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold 
bath.  1 his  mult  be  ufed  every  morning  for  five 
or  fix  weeks;  but  if  the  patient  fhould  feel 
cold  and  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming 
out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a te^ 
pid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not 
to  leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take* 
either  one  .of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafce- 
tida  and  camphire  ; or  one  of  the  powders  of 
mtie,  camphire,  and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day. 
iheie  may  De  continued  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  longer. 


**  th°  Ped°n  haS  S°ne  tIlroilgh  the  above 
ur  l o medicine,  and  no  fymptoms  of  macl- 

S appear,  he  may  be  reckoned  out  of  dan- 
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ger.  It  will  neverthelefs  be  advifeable,  for  the 
greater  fafety,  to  take  a dofe  or  two  of  Df 
Mead’s  medicine,  at  every  full  or  change  of 
the  moon,  for  the  three  or  four  fucceeding 
months. 

During  the  life  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
the  patient  muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take 
nothing  cold, 

A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  during 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain 
from  flefli,  and  all  falted  and  high-feafoned  pro- 
vifions.  He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live 
moftly  upon  a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His 
mind  ftiould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
poftible,  and  all  exceffive  heat  and  violent  paf* 
fions  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine, 
with  proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydro- 
phobia, and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the 
want  of  fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either 
to  the  application  of  improper  medicines,  or 
not  uling  proper  ones  for  a fuflicient  length  of 
time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing 
that  promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cine. 
By  trufting  to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives, 
when  a regular  courfe  of  medicine  wouid  have 
rendered  them  abfolutely  fafe.  ihis  holds  le- 
markably  in  the  prefent  cale  : Numbers  of  peo- 
ple, lor  example,  believe  if  they  or  their 
be  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufticient ; as  i 
the  fait  water  were  a charm  againft  the  e ft  eels 
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of  the  bite.  This  and  fuch  like  whims  have 
proved  fatal  to  many. 

Some  people  believe,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  that  is  not  mad,  if  he  fhould  go  mad  af- 
terwards, that  the  perfon  will  be  ieized  with 
the  diforder  at  the  lame  time.  This  notion  is 
too  ridiculous'  to  deferve  a ferious  confuta- 
tion *. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  that  we  Ihall 
mention  is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  ani- 
mal rubbed  into  the  wound  is  generally  reckon- 
ed a cure  for  the  bite.  Though  this  is  all  that 
the  viper-catchers  commonly  do  when  they  are 
bit,  I fhould  hardly  think  it  fufficient  for  the 
bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would  furely  be 
more  fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fucked,  j and 

Y y y afterwards 

* It  is  furprifing  that  no  proper  inquiry  has  ever  been  made 
into  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a dog  which 
has  been  wormed  cannot  bite  after  he  goes  mad.  This  eir- 
cumftance  not  only  merits  the  attention  of  phyficians,  but  of 
the  legiflature.  If  the  faft  could  be  afcertained,  and  the 
practice  rendered  general,  it  would  fave  both  the  lives  and 
properties  of  many. 

f The  practice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and 
indeed  nothing  can  be  more  rational.  It  is  the  moft  likely 
method  of  extracting  the  poifon  where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut 
out.  There  is  no  danger  in  performing  this  office  ; as  the 
poilon  does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a 
wound.  The  perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however 
to  walh  his  mouth  frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fe. 
cure  him  from  even  the  leafl  inconveniency  The  ancient 
Pfylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marfi  in  Italy  were  famed  for  curing 
the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by  fucking  the  wound ; and 
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afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  flilad  oil.  A 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  plenty  of  falad 
<-il  in  it,  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
wound,  and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
wine, whey  with  fbine  fpirits  of  hartfhorn;  or,  if 
that  be  not  at  hand,  of  water- gruel  with  vinegar 
in  it,  to  make  him  fweat  If  the  patient  be  lick, 
he  may.  take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  ani- 
mals,  of  this  country 

Wjth  regard  to  poifonous  infects,  as  the 
bee,  wafp,  hornet,  8cc.  their  flings  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  great  danger,  unlefs  where  a per- 
fon  happens  to  be  flung  by  a number  of  them 
at  once-  In  this  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done 
to  abate  the  pain  and  inflammation.  Some,  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
parfley  to  the  part.  Some-  recommend  a mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  Venice- treacle  j but  1 have 
always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  fa- 
lad  oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  if  the  flings  ' 
be  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  muft  not  only 
have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but  muft 
likewife  be  bled  and  take  fome  cooling  medi- 
cines, as  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  8c c.  with  plenty 
of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  ve- 
ry few  poifonous  animals,  and  even  thefe  are 

\ve  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America  pratfice  the 
f^me  at  this  day. 

not 
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not  of  the  mofl  virulent  kind.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  effects  ufually  attributed  to  poifon  or  ve- 
nom are  really  other  difeafes,  and  depend  upon 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables. 
I hefe  abound  every  where,  and  prove  often  fa- 
tal to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  * This  indeed 
is,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  Careleffnefs  Chil- 
dren ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againft  eating 
any  lort  ot  roots  or  berries  which  they  do  not 
know.  We  would  likewife  advife  parents  to 
deftroy  all  poifonous  plants  in  their  gardens, 
fbc.  01  elfe  to  keep  them  in  places  where  their 
children  can  have  no  acc efs* 

But  it  is  not  children  alone  who  fuffer 
by  eating  poifonous  plants:  We  have  every 
year  accounts  of  adults  poifoned  by  eating 
hemlock  roots  inhead  of  parfnips,  or  fome 
fungus  which  they  gather  for  muhirooms,  See. 
Thefe  examples  ought  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  with  relpect  to  the  former,  and  to  put 
the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 


Of  the  STONE  and  GRAVEL, 

When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
pr  difeharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient 
is  laid  to  be  afflicted  with  gravel.  If  one  of 


T he  principal  of  thefe  are,  hemlock,  henbane,  monkf- 
’ coIu?>">e.  hellebore,  berries  of  the  dea  lly  n.>ho 
* 'ane,  thorn-apple,  all  the  lpurges,  and  moft  muihrooms^c. 

thefe 
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thefe  Rones  happens  to  make  a lodgement  in 
the  bladder  for  fome  time,  it  accumulates  frefli 
matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too  Ltrge  to  pal's 
off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  is 
laid  to  have  the  Rone, 

CAUSES This  difeafe  may  be  oc- 

cafioned  by  high  living  ; the  ufe  of  ftrong 
aRriilgent  wines  * ; a fedentary  life  ; lying  too 
hot,  foft,  or  too  much  on  the  back  ; the  con- 
ffant  ufe  of  water  which  is  impregnated  with 
earthy  orflony  particles,  aliments  of  an  aRrin- 
gent  or  windy  nature,  & c-  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition-  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  thole  who  have  been 
much  afflicted  with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm  are 
molt  fubject  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. Small  Rones  or  gravel  in 

the  kidneys  occahon  pain  in  the' loins  ; iicknefs; 
vomiting  ; and  lometimes  bloody  urine.  Vv  lien 
the  Rone  defcends  into  the  ureter,  and  is  too 
large  to  pals  along  with  eale,  all  the  above 
fymptoms  are  increafed ; the  pain  extends  to- 
wards the  bladder  ; the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  af- 
fected fide  feel  benumbed  ; the  tefticles  are 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obRructed. 

* It  is  a common  notion  that  the  tartar  in  wine  gener' 
rates  the  Hone  ; but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  that  its 
allrin  >ency,  together  with  the  fixed  air  contained  in  it,  pro- 
duce this  cfl'-fh  I know  many  perfons  who  never  fad  to  pafa 
) fs  urine,  and  to  complain  of  a pain  in  then  kidneys  lor  fe* 
veral  days  after  drinking  freely  of  red  wine. 
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A stone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a 
pain  at  the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  ma- 
king water ; from  the  urine  coming  away  by 
drops,  or  flopping  fuddenly  when  in  a full 
ilream  ; by  a violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  upon  motion,  efpecially  on  horfeback  or 
in  a coach  on  rough  road ; from, a white,  thick, 
copious,  {linking,  mucous  fediment  in  the  u- 
rine  ; from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis ; 
from  an  inclination  to  go  to  flool  while  the  u- 
rine  is  difeharged ; from  the  patient’s  puffing 
his  urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  e- 
recl  poflure ; and  from  a kind  of  convulfive  mo- 
tion occalioned  by  the  fharp  piiin  in  difeharging 
the  lafl  drops  of  the  urine. 

REGIMEN. Perfons.  afflicted  with  the 

gravel  or  flone  fhouid  avoid  aliments  of  a win- 
dy or  heating  nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits, 
&c-  Their  diet  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch 
things  as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretion  of  u- 
rme,  and  to  keep  the  belly  open-  Artichoaks, 
afparagus,  ipinnage,  lettuces,  fuccory,  parfley, 
purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radifhes 
may  be  fafely  eat.  - mions,  leeks,  and  cellery 
are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal-  The 
mofl  proper  drink,  is  whey,  butter-milk,  milk 
ana  water,  barley-water  ; decoctions  of  the  roots 
of  marfhm allows,  parfley,  liquorice  ; or  of  other 
nu!d  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  linfeed,  &c-  If 
the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  generous  li- 
quois,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch  without 

acid- 
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acid-  But  fpirits  muft  be  ufed  veny  fparingly, 
as  every  thing  that  he  its  is  hurtful. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper;  but  if  violent,  it 
is  apt.  to  occafion  bloody  urine-  We  would 
therefore  advife  that  it  fliould  be  taken  in  mo- 
deration. Perfons  afflicted  with  gravel  often  pafs 
a great  number  of  Hones  after  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a machine ; but  thofe  who  have  a 
Hone  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able  to  bear 
thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where  there  is  a he- 
reditary tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary  life 
ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  care- 
ful, upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  ob- 
serve a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  od, 
or,  at  leaf!,  prevented  from  increafing;  but  if 
the  lame  courfe  which  occafioned  the  difeafe 
be  perlifted  in,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  worfe. 

MEDICINE— In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 
gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a 
itone  flicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the 
urinary  paflages,  the  patient  muft  be  bled, 
warm  fomentations  applied  to  the  parts,  emo- 
licnt  clyfters  adminiftred,  and  deluting  mucila- 
ginous liquors  drank,  &c>  i he  treatment  of 
this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the 
articles,  inflammation  oj  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader 

DrWhytt  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjeft  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
Hone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two 
or  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifli  pint 

of 
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of  oyfter  or  cockle- fheJl  lime-water.  The  Doc- 
tor very  juftly  obferves,  that  though  this  quan- 
tity might  be  too  fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  ef- 
fecT  in  dilfolving  a ftone  in  the  bladder ; yet  it 
may  veiy  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the 
Doctor  recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or, 
cockle-fhell  lime-water  * to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  patient  muft  fwallow  e- 
very  day,  in  any  form  that  is  leaft  difagreeable 
an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant  foap 
and  drink  three  or  four,Englifh  pints  of  oyfter 
or  cockle-fhell-hme- water.  The  foap  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  dofes  ; the  largeft  to  be  taken 
afting  in  the  morning  early  ; the  fecond  at 
noon  ; and  the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening 
drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught  of  the 
lime  water;  the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper  in. 
ftead  of  other  liquors.  ’ 

The  patient  ihould  begin  with  a fmailer  quan. 

Uty  of  U]e  I'me-water  and  foap  than  what  is 
mentioned  above ; at  firft  an  Englifl,  pint  of  the 

ormer  and  three  drams  of  the  latter,  taken 

31  ■”  may  be  cn°ugk.  This  quantity,  howe- 

;aIio?a„Tf  ilfTrT  Tr  iS  prepar'd  by  pourios  Englifl. 

LlU  A , bo,lmS  "'a"r  “POn  a pound  of  oyfter 

r cl  I.  I ‘°  l>y  bei“»  Where  oyfl *' 

rrr  ncfe  'r  ^ b= 
tx'r  quanr of  ^ ™ x 

m ! 01  Mt;r  of  ‘he  fame  flrength  as  the 

ver, 
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ver,  he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to 
perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  com- 
plaints, for  feveral  months  ; nay,  if  the  done  be 
very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be  pro- 
per for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained, 
not  only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water 
in  fmali  quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or 
third  lime-water  inftead  of  the  firft.  Howe- 
ver, after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuftom- 
ed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take 
the  firft  water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily 
bear  it,  heighten  its  diffolving  power  ftill  more 
by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  trelh  calcined 

fhells. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  {hall  men- 
tion is  the  uva  urft.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled 
of  late  years  both  for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It 
feerns,  however,  to  be,  in  all  refpects,  inferior  to 
the  foap  and  lime-water;  but  as  it  islets 
difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my  know- 
ledge, relieved  gravelly  complaints,  it  deferves 
a trial.  It  is  generally  taken  in  powder  from 
half  a dram  to  a whole  dram,  two  or  three  times 
a-day.  It  may  be,  mixed  in  a cup  of  tea  or  gruel, 
or  taken  in  any, way  that  is  raoft  agreeable 
to  the  patient. 

OF 
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OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  af- 
fection of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from 
any  caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or 
drinking;  from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach;  poifons; 
inflammations  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  blad- 
der, midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vlfcera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is 
often  the  forerunner  of  death.  I have  known 
an  obftinate  hiccup  proceed  from  a fchirrous 
tumour  of  the  pylorus , or  right  orifice  of  the 
ftomach. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  excefs,  efpe- 
cially  from  aliment  that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of 
digeftion,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  a 
dram  of  any  fpiritous  liquor,  will  generally  re- 
move it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of  milk 
and  oil  muff  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly 
recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous. In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen  muft 
be  obferved.  The  patient  muft  be  bled,  and  take 
frequently  a few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits 
of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  ftomach 
muft  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dip- 
ped in  warm  water;  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

A hiccup  proceeding  from  a gangrene,  or 
mortification,  is  generally  incurable.  In  this 

Zzz  cafe 
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cafe  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifeptid 
medicines,  are  moft  likely  to  fucceed.  If  the 
hiccup  be  a primary  difeafe,  arid  proceeds  from 
a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous 
or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge, 
it  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fer- 
vice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carmi- 
natives directed  for  the  heart* burn,  page  434. 

' muff  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  re- 
couffe  muff  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aro- 
matic and  antifpafmodic  medicines.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  is  mufk ; fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  re- 
peated occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife  of  fer- 
vice  ; but  they  mufl  be  ufed  with  caution.  A 
bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  la- 
vender, or  the  volatile  aromatic  tincture,  may 
be  taken  frequently.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  like- 
wife of  ufe.  External  applications  are  fome- 
times  alfo  beneficial ; as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or  a 
cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  fto- 
mach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft 
a conftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It 
was  frequently  flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk, 
opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and  antifpaf-  - 
modic  medicines,  but  always  returned,  No- 
thing indeed  gave  the  patient  fo  much  eafe 
as  brifk  fmall  beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this, 
the  hiccup  was  often  kept  oft  for  feveral  days, 

which 
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which  was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the 
molt  powerful  medicines.  He  was  at  length 
feized  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  his  body,  a 
large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  py- 
lorus or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach,, 


CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH, 

Tho’  this,  for  the  mod  part,  is  only  a fymp- 
tom  of  nervous  or  hyfteric  diforders,  we  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  feparately  ; as  it  often  fiezes 
people  fuddenly,  is  very  dangerous,  and  re- 
quires immediate  afliftance. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit, 
he  ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water, 
or  weak  camomile  tea,  to  clean  his  ftomach. 
After  this,  if  he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative 
clyfter  muft  be  given.  He  ought  then  to  take 
fome  doles  of  laudanum.  The  bell  way  of  ad- 
miniftering  it  is  in  a clyfler.  Sixty  or  feventy 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cly- 
fter of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain 
than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the 
pain  and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great 
violence,  after  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  cly- 
fter are  over,  another  with  an  equal  or  large? 
quantity  of  opium,  may  be  given  ; and  every 
four  or  five  hours  a bolus  with  ten  or  twelve 


grains 
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grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a dram  of  the  Venice 
treacle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought 
to  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  fhould  be  conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have 
often  feen  thefe  produce  the  moft  happy  effects, 
The  anodyne  balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  into 
the  ftomach;  and  an  antihyfteric  plafter  worn 
upo/i  it  for  fome  time  after  the  cramps  are  re- 
moved, to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  fto- 
mach, fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  makes  it  improper. 
When  the  pain  or  cramps  of  the  ftomach  pro- 
ceed from  a fupprefiion  of  the  menfes,  bleeding  is 
of  great  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  fome 
of  the  warm  cordial  waters,  or  a large  diam  of 
good  brandy  or  rum,  will  be  neceffary.  Blifter- 
ing  plaflers  ought  likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ancles. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach;  inr 
digeftable  food  ; the  want  of  free  air  and  exer- 
cife ; grief;  fear;  anxiety  ; or  any  of  the  depref- 
fing  paffions  ; exceffive  heat ; living  much  up- 
on ftror.g  broths,  or  fat  meats  ; the  immoderate 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  See. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice 

of  an  open  dry  air  ; to  take  exercife  daily  on 

horfeback. 
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horfeback,  or  in  a machine ; to  rife  betimes ; 
and  to  avoid  all  intenfe  thought.  He  fhould 
ufe  a diet  of  eafy  digeftion,  avoiding  every- 
thing that  is  fat  and  oily  ; he  ought  to  chufe  a- 
greeable  company;  and  fhould  avoid  intenfe 
heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in 
diet,  or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen, 
it  ought  to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  reach- 
ing8 to  vomit,  fhew  that  the  ftomach  is  loaded 
with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  fervice.  Af- 
ter this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or 
any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be  taken, 
lhe  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  an  infuflon  in 
wine  of  any  of  the  ftomachic  bitters  ; as  Gen- 
tian root,  jefuits  bark,  orange  peel,  &c.  He  may 
alfo  eat  orange  peel  or  ginger  candied. 

I hough  gentle  evacuations  be  neceflary,  all 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
they  tend  to  weaken  the  ftomach  and  hurt  di- 
geftion. After  proper  evacuations,  bitter  elixirs 
and  tinctures  with  aromatics  may  be  ufed.  The 
patient  may  take,  twice  a*day,  a common  fpoon- 
ful  of  the  ftomachic  tin&ure ; or,  if  he  be  co- 
ftive,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  bitter  tincture 
of  rhubarb.  Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  moft  cafes  of  indigcftion,  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  appetite.  Twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  mixed  with  the  tincture  of  the  bark, 
two  drams  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the 

latter, 
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latter,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  in  wine 
or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters  are  of  great  fervice 
in  this  cafe.  1 never  knew  thefe  fail  to  fhar- 
pen  the  appetite,  if  drank  in  moderation.  The 
fait  water  has  likewife  this  effect ; but  it  muft 
not  be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrow- 
gate,  Scadborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpaws 
in  Britain,  may  be  ufeti.  with  the  fame  inten- 
tion. We  would  advife  all  who  are  afflicted 
with  indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite,  to  repair 
to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The  ve- 
ry change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company  will 
be  of  fervice;  not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diffl- 
pation,  amulements,  &c. 


OF  DEAFNESS. 

, * 

Deafness  is  fometimes  owing  to  an  origi- 
nal fault,  or  wrong  formation  ot  tne  ear  itfelf. 

It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds,  ul- 
cers, or  any  thing  that  deftroys  the  fabric  of  the 
ear.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  old  age  ; of  vio- 
lent colds  in  the  head  ; of  fevers  ; of  exceffive 
noife  ; of  hard  wax  in  the  ear;  of  too  great 

moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear,  Sec, 

Persons  who  are  born  deaf  are  feldom  cu- 
red. When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or 
ulcers  in  the  ear,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  J 
removed.  If  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  ; 

the  patient  mult  be  careful  to  keep  his  rea 
A warm, 

• . 
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Warm,  efpecially  in  the  night;  he  fliould  like- 
wife  take  a purge  or  two,  and  fliould  keep  his 
feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  warm 
water.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  fe- 
vers, it  generally  ceafes  of  itfelf,  after  the  pa- 
tient recovers  ftrength.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  muff  be  foftened  by 
dropping  oil  into  them  for  a few  nights,  at 
bedtime;  afterwards  they  muff  be  fyringed  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  or  milk  and  oil. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  the 
lame  quantity  of  liquid  opodeldoch,  or  tincture 
of  afafostida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few 
drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed- 
time, flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little 
wool  or  cotten.  I have  often  known  this  have 
good  effects.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or 
ieton,  which  muff  be  made  as  near  the  parts  af- 
fected as  poffible. 

Many  medicines  are  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  deafnefs,  fome  of  which,  in  obftinate 
cales,  at  leaf,  deferve  a trial.  Some  recommend 
the  gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to 
be  dropped  into  the  ear;  others  equal  parts  of 
Hungary  water  and  fpirits  of  lavender.  Et- 
muler  recommends  amber  and  mulk;  and 
Brookes  fays  he  has  often  known  hardnefs  of 
hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two  of 
mulk  int0  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe 

and 
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and  other  applications  mnft  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  caufe.  We  cannot  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle without  recommending  the  greated  atten- 
tion to  warmths  From  whatever  caufe  deafnefs 
proceeds,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  his  head 
warm.  I have  known  more  benefit  from  this 
alone,  in  the  mod  obdinate  cafes  of  deafnefs, 
than  from  all  the  medicines  I ever  faw  ufed. 


OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep, 
imagines  he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreffion  or 
weight  about  his  bread  or  domach,  which  he 
can  by  no  means  fliake  off.  He  groans,  and  fome- 
times  cries  out,  tho’  oftenerhe  attempts  to  fpeak 
in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  himfelf  engaged 
with  an  enemy,  and,  in  danger  of  being  killed, 
attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot. 
Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is 
on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drown- 
ed in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dalli- 
ed to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  too  much  blood ; Irona  a dagnation  of 
blood  in  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  its  general 
caufe  is  indigedion.  Perfons  of  weak  nerves, 
who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  moit 
commonly  afflicted  with  the  night-mare.  Nothing 

tends  more  to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  if  eat  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to 
bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife  a very  fre- 
quent caufe  of  this  difeafe  ; for  which  reafon 
thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  it  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or 
any  thing  that  oppreffes  the  mind,  ought  alfo 
to  be  avoided. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  night-marc  ought 
to  eat  very  light  fuppers.  They  fhould  never 
go  to  bed  immediately  after  eating,  nor  lie  up- 
on their  back  with  their  head  low.  As  they 
generally  moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit, 
they  fhould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch 
as  hear  them,  as  the  uneafmefs  generally  goes 
off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  awake.  Dr  Whytt 
fays  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy,  ta- 
ken at  bed -time,  prevent  this  difeafe.  That, 
however,  is  a bad  cuftom,  and,  in  time,  lofes  its 
effect.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  de- 
pend upon  cheerfulnefs,  and  exercife  through 
the  day,  a light  fupper  taken  early,  and  the  ufe 
of  food  of  eafy  digeffion,  &c.  than  to  accuftom 
himfelf  to  drams.  A draught  of  cold  water 
will  often  promote  digeffion  as  much  as  a glafs 
of  brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After  a perfou  of 
weak  digeffion  however  has  eat  flatulent  food, 
a dram  may  be  neceffary  ; in  this  cafe  we  would 
recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper  medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood, 
if  troubled  with  the  night-  mare,  ought  to  purge, 
bleed,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

4 A 
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The  principal  caufcs  of  fwooning  are,  fud* 
den  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat;  breathing  air 
that  is  deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elaftici- 
ty  ; great  fatigue  ; exceflive  weaknefs  ; lofs  of 
blood  ; long  falling;  fear,  grief,  and  other  vio- 
lent  pafiions  or  affections.  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have 
been  long  expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall 
into  a Iwoon,  upon  coming  into  the  houfe, 
efpecially  if  they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a 
large  lire.  This  might  eafdy  be  prevented  by 
people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm  room 
immediately  after  having  been  expofed  to 
.the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually, 
and  not  to-  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the 
body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm 
temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglect- 
ing thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he 
ought  immediately  to  be  removed  to  a cooler 
appartment,  to  have  ligatures  applied  above  his 
knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his  hands  and 
face  fprinkled  with  vinegar.  He  fhould  like- 
wife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and  fhould 
have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  fwal- 
low,  with  about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed 
with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  faint- 
ing fits  prove  obfiinate,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 

bleed 
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bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give  him 
a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  over  and  over  lofes 
its  elafticity  or  Ipring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  per- 
fons  who  refpire  in  it  often  fall  into  fwoon- 
ing  or  fainting  fits.  They  are,  in  this  cafe,  de- 
prived of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it 
is  that  fainting  fits  are  io  frequent  in  all  crowd- 
ed afiemblies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such 
fits  however  mull  be  confidered  as  a kind  of 
temporary  death ; and,  to  the  weak  and  deli- 
cate, they  fometimes  prove  fatal  in  reality. 
They  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  with  the  ut- 
mofl;  care.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious. 
Let  afiembly  rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public 
refort,  be  well  ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and 
delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints,  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air; 
his  temples  fhould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vine- 
gar or  brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held 
to  his  nofe.  He  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back 
with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or 
fome  other  cordial,  poured  into  his  mouth,  as 
foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it.  If  the  perfon  has 
been  fubject  to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafxtida 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers, 
horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weak- 
fiefs  or  exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after 
great  fatigue,  long  falling,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the 

like. 
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like,  the  patient  mull  be  fupported  with  ge- 
nerous cordials,  as  jellies,  wines,  fpirituous  li- 
quors, &c.  Thefe  however  mull  be  given  atfirft 
in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  increafed  gradually 
as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  lliould  have 
frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food 
fhould  con  lift  of  nourishing  broths,  fago-gruel 
with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a 
light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  given  out  of  the  lit.  All  that  can  be  done 
while  the  perfon  continues  in  the  fit  is,  to  let 
him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary  water,  eau 
de  luce,  or  Spirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his 
temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a com- 
prel's  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  rear,  grief, 
or  other  violent  paflions  or  afiechons  of  the 
mind,  the  patient  mull  be  very  cautioufiy  ma- 
naged. lie  fhould  be  Suffered  to  remain  at  reft, 
and  only  made  to  fmell  to  fome  vinegar.  After 
he  is  come  to  himfelf  he  may  drink  freely  of 
warm  lemonade,  or  balm  tea,  with  fome  o- 
range  or  lemon  peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and 
fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an 
emollient  clyfter  or  two. 


D I S- 
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The  difeafes  peculiar  to  women  arife  chiefly 
from  their  monthly  evacuations,  pregnancy, 
and  child-birth.  Females  generally  begm  to 
menftruate  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  leave 
it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders  thefe  two  pe- 
riods the  moft  critical  of  their  lives.  About  the 
firll  appearance  of  this  difcharge  the  conftitu- 
tion  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  ge- 
nerally indeed  for  the  better,  but  fometimes 
for  the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  ne- 
cefiary,  as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of 
the  female  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  upon 
her  conduct  at  this  period.  If  a girl  about  this 
time  of  life  be  confined  to  the  houfe,  kept  con- 
flan  tly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to  romp  a- 
bout,  nor  employed  in  fome  active  bufinefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fhe 
becomes  weak,  relaxed  and  puny ; her  blood 
not  being  duly  prepared,  fhe  looks  pale  and 
wan  ; her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigor  decline,  and 
fhe  finks  into  a valetudinary  for  life.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  numbers  of  tliofe  unhappy  fe- 
males who  either  from  the  indulgence  of  'mo- 
thers, or  their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are, 

at 
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at  this  critical  period  of  life,  denied  the  benefit 
of  exercife  and  free  air. 

, A lazy  indolent  difpolition  proves  very  hurt- 
ful to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obflrucfions  amongfl  the 
more  active  and  laborious  part  of  the  fex;  where-* 
as  the  indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from 
them.  Thefe  are,  in  a manner,  eat  up  by.  the 
ch  lor  of  is,  or  green  ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of 
this  nature.  We  would  therefore  recommend  it 
to  all  who  wifli  to  efcape  thefe  calamities,  to  a-  t ’ j 
void  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their  greatefl 
enemies,  and  to  take  as  much  exercife,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  open  air,  as  poffible. 

Another  thing  that  proves  very  hurtful  to. 
girls  about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome 
food.  Fond  of  all  manner  of  traflr,  they  of- 
ten eat  every  out-of-the-way  thing  they  can 
get,  till  their  blood  and  humours  are  quite 
vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  ap- 
petite, and  a whole  train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids 
be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impoffible 
that  the  fecretions  fliould  be  properly  perform- 
ed : Accordingly  we  find  that  fuch  girls  as  lead 
an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of 
trafh,  are  not  only  fubjedl  to  obflrucfions  of  the 
menfes,  but  likewife  to  glandular  obflrucfions  ; as 
the  fcrophula  or  King’s  evil,  Ac. 

A dull  difpofition  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
girls  at  this  period-  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a 

Uprightly  girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health, 

while 
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while  the  grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature 
proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours  and  hyfterics. 
Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs. 
Let  it  therefore  be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfo- 
lute  duty.  To  lay  in  a Hock  of  health  in  time 
of  youth  is  as  neceffary  a piece  of  prudence  as 
to  make  provifion  againft  the  decays  of  aid  age. 
While  therefore  wile  Nature  prompts  the  hap- 
py youth  to  join  in  fprightly  amufements,  let 
not  the  fevere  dictates  of  hoary  age  forbid  the 
uleful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious  gloom 
the  feafons  defiined  to  mirth  and  innocent  fe- 
flivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  a- 
bout  this  period  of  life  is  {trait  cloaths.  They 
are  fond  of  a fine  fliape,  and  foolifhly  imagine, 
that  this  can  be  acquired  by  {trait  cloaths.  Hence 
by  fqueezing  their  ftcmach  and  bowels  they 
hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable 
maladies.  This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common 
as  it  has  been  ; but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  mav 
come  m again,  we  therefore  think  it  not  im- 
proper  to  mention  it.  I know  many  females 
who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  direful  effects  of  thar 
wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed  feme  time  a- 
go,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall  a fize 
m the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention 

could  not  poffibly  have  devifed  a practice  more 
deftructive  to  health. 

i:r^FTER  a/ema*e  ^ias  drived  at  that  period  of 
when  the  me„fes  ufually  begin  tc  flow  and 
they  do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contra^,  her 

health 
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health  and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  vve  would 
advife,  inflead  of  Ihutting  the  poor  girl  up  in 
the  houfe,  and  doling  her  with  Heel,  afafoetida, 
and  other  naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fi- 
tuation  where  the  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free 
air  and  agreeable  company.  There  let  her  eat 
wholefome  food,  take  plenty  of  exercife  and  a- 
mufements,  and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear  but 
Nature,  thus  affifted,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
She  feldom  fails  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on  our 
fide. 

When  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow, 
the  greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  eve- 
ry thing  that  may  tend  to  obftruct  them.  Fe- 
males ought  to  be  exceeding  careful  of  what 
they  eat  or  drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of 
order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four 
on  the  flomach,  ought  to  be  avoided  ; as  fruit, 
butter  milk,  and  fuch  like.  Fifli.  and  all  kinds 
of  food  that  are  hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to 
be  avoided.  As.  it  is  impoflible  to  mention  eve- 
ry thing  that  may  difagree  with  individuals  at 
this  time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  eveiy  fe- 
male to  be  very  attentive  to  what  difagrees 
with  her  own  flomach,  and  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  to  females  at  tnis 
particular  period.  More  of  the  fex  date  their 
diforders  from  colds,  caught  while  they  were 
out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  caufes.  This, 
ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard, 
and  to  make  them  very  circumfpect  in  their 
Condu a at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that 
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will  not  in  the  leaft  hurt  them  at  another  time, 
will,  at  this  period,  be  iufficient  to  ruin  their 
health  and  conftitution  altogether. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  at  this  time  to 
be  paid  to  the  mind,  which  fliould  be  kept  as 
eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible.  Every  part  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  is  influenced  by  the  pallions, 
but  none  more  fo  than  this  Anger,  fear,  grief, 
and  other  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  often  occa- 
flon  obflrudions  of  the  menftrual  flux,  which 
prove  abfolutely  incurable- 
From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftru<fled,un- 
lefs  the  female  be  pregnant,  proper  means  fhould 
be  ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would 
recommend  plenty  of  exercife,  in  a dry,  open, 
and  rather  cool  air;  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the 
body  be  weak  and  languid,  generous  liquors ; 
alfo  cheerful  company,  and  all  manner  of  amufe- 
ments.  If  thefe  fail,  the  following  medicines 
may' be  tried. 

1?  the  obftruclions  proceed  from  a weak  re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  folids,  luch  medicines  as  tend 
to  promote  digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affift 
the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be 
ufed.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  iron,  the  jefuits 
bark,  arid  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines. 
Filings  of  iron  may  be  ihfufed  in  wine  or  ale, 
two  ounces  to  an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has 
flood  in  a warrh  place  twenty-four  hours,  it  may 
be  drained,  and  a fmall  cupful  drank  three 
or  four  times  i-day  • Or  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a line  powder,  and  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half 

4 k a dram, 
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a dram,  mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle, 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other 
bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infu- 
flon,  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftrudtions  proceed  from  a vifcid 
Hate  of  the  blood,  and  the  patient  is  of  a grofs 
full  habit,  evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as 
attenuate  the  humours,  are  neceffary.  The  pa- 
tient, in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her 
feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  now  and 
then  a dofe  of  cooling  phylic,  and  to  live  up- 
on a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  fliould  be  whey, 
water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  Ihe  ought  to  take  plen- 
ty of  exercife. 

Ween  obftru&ions  proceed  from  affections 
of  the  mind,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to 
amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  the 
may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  af- 
fliaion,  {he  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed 
from  the  place  where  it  happened.  A change 
of  place,  by  prefenting  the  mind  with  a varie- 
ty of  new  objeas,  has  often  a very  happy  in- 
fluence in  relieving  it  from  the  deepeft  diftrefs, 
A foothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  per- 
fons  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  laft  impor- 
tance. This  would  often  prevent  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  which  proceed  from  a harjb  treat- 
ment of  females,  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
be  croffed  in  their  inclinations  ; or  who  meet 
with  difappointments  in  love,  &c. 

Tho’  many  difeafes  proceed  from  obftruc- 

tion, 
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fcion,  it  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as  the 
caufe,  but  often  as  the  effect  of  other  maladies. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of  giving  medi- 
cines to  force  down  the  menfes , which  might  be 
dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  endea- 
vour to  reftore  the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength. 
When  that  is  effected,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menflrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as 
well  as  too  fmall,  When  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
patient  becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  ap- 
petite and  digeftion  are  bad,  and  oedematous 
fwellings  of  the  feet,  droplies  and  confump- 
tions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  happens  to 
women  about  the  age  of  forty  five  or  fifty,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from 
a fedentary  life  ; a full  diet,  confifling  chiefly  of 
falted,  high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  ; the  excef- 
iive  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors  ; too  much  exercife; 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

To  reftrain  this  flux,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If 
it  be  very  violent,  fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with 
her  head  low  ; to  live  upon  a cool  and  flender 
diet,  as  veal  or  chicken-broths  with  bread ; and 
to  drink  decoctions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the  greater 
comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  flop  the 
flux,  flronger  aftringents  may  be  ufed,  as  al- 
lum.  dragons  blood,  &c.  As  much  powdered  al- 
bum as  will  lie  upon  a fixpence  may  be  taken 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or 
often er  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear  it. 

Such 
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Such  as  cannot  take;  allum  in  fubflance  may  ufc 
the  allum- whey.  Females  who  haye  frequent  re- 
turns of  this  complaint,  ought  to  ufe  the  jefuits 
bark  for  a confidcrable  time*  Half  a dram  of 
bark  may  be  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red  wine 
three  or  four  times  a- day,  or  it  may  be  taken 
in  common  water,  and  fliarpened  with  fpirits  of 
vitriol. 

But  the  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the 
fluor  albus  or  whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe, 
and  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women. 
This  difcharge  is  not  always,  white,  but  fome- 
times  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackifh  co- 
lour; fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corrofive;  fome- 
times  foul  and  foetid,  &c„  It  is  attended  with  a 
pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  fpine  of  the  back, 
lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  a relaxed  and  debilitated  ftate 
of  the  body,  arifing  from  indolence,  the  exceflive 
ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery 
diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take 
as  much  exercife  as  fire  can  bear  without 
fatigue.  Her  food  mull  be  folid  and  nourifh- 
ing  but  of  eafy  digeltion  ; and  her  drink  pret- 
ty generous,  as  red  port  or  claret  wine.  Thefe 
may  be  drank  pure  or  mixed  with  water,  as  the 
patient  inclines,  Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. I have  often  known  ftrong  broths  have  an 
exceeding  good  effect  in  this  cafe.  The  patient 
ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When  me- 
dicine 
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dicine  is  wanted, we  know  none  preferable  to  the 
jefuits  bark,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought  always 
to  be  taken  in  fubtlance. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menjes  ceafe 
to  flow  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The 
floppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
fmall,  is  fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame, 
and  often  to  deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  fo  many  women  either  fall  into 
chronic  diforders,  or  die  about  this  time : 
Such  of  them  however  as  furvive  it,  without 
contracting  any  chronic  difeafe,  often  become 
more  healthy  and  hardy  than  they  were  before, 
and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a very  great 
age. 

If  the  mznfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women 
of  a full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewbat 
of  their  ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the 
more  nourifhing  kind,  as  flefh,  eggs,  &c.  They 
ought  likewife  to  take,  plenty  of  exercife,  and 
to  keep  the  belly  open.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking,  once  or  t,wice  a-weck,  a little  rhubarb, 
or  an  infufion  of  hiera  pier  a in  wine  or  brandy. 

_ It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  ha- 
bit, at  this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores 
break  out  about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Such  ulcers,  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  critical,  and  fhould  either  be  buffered,  to 
continue  open,  or  artificial  drams  lhould  be  open- 
ed in  their  ftead.  Women  who  will  needs  hav« 
fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon  after  feized 
*with  acute  or  chronic  difeafes,  of  which  they  die. 

Persons 
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Persons  of  either  fex  ought  to  be  very  cau- 
tious in  drying  up  fores  which  break  out  to- 
wards the  decline  of  life.  We  would  lay  it  down 
as  a rule,  where- ever  fuch  fores  appear,  that  be- 
fore any  attempts  be  made  to  heal  them,  an 
iffue  or  feton  fhould  be  fet  in  fome  part  of  the 
body.  Few  things  bid  fairer  for  preferving 
health,  or  prolonging  life,  efpecially  in  perfons 
who  live  full,  than  an  iffue,  or  fome  other  drain 
conftantly  kept  open  in  the  decline  of  life  This 
is  imitating  Nature,  who  often,  at  this  period, 
endeavours  to  relieve  herfelf  by  a fiftula,  the 
hzemorrhoidal  flux,  &c, 

■J 
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Pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  but  as  it  fub- 
jects  women  to  feveral  ailments,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  point  out  the  methods  of  prevent- 


ing or  relieving  them. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  affli£fed  with  the 
heart- burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  com- 
plaint has  already  been  pointed  out  in  page  432. 
and  the  two  following.  They  are  likewife,  in 
the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  har- 
raffed  with  fickn'efs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in 
the  morning.  Thefe  complaints  may  generally 
be  relieved  by  carefully  obfeiving  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  pages  416.  and  417.  Abe 
head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  alfo  very  crouble- 
fome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may 
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generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  belly  gent- 
ly open,  by  the  life  of  prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent, 
bleeding  may  be  necelfary.  For  the  treatment 
of  the  latter,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  that 
article  page  425. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in 
danger  of  abortion.  This  fliould  be  guarded 
againfl:  with  the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only 
weakens  the  conftitution,  but  renders  the  wo- 
man liable  to  the  fame  misfortune  afterwards. 
Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy, but  it  is  molt  common  in  the  fecond  or 
third  month.  Sometimes  however  it  happens 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the 
firft  month,  it  is  ufually  called  a falfe  concep- 
tion ; if  after  the  feventh  month,  the  child  may 
often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the 
death  of  the  child ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of 
the  mother;  great  evacuations;  violent  motion; 
railing  great  weights  ; reaching  too  high  ; vo- 
miting; coughing;  convulfion-fits;  ftrokes  on  the 
belly ; falls  ; fevers ; difagreeable  fmells ; excefs 
of  blood ; indolence;  high  living ; or  the  contra- 
ry ; violent  paffions  or  affedions  of  the  mind, 
as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  a pain 
in  the  loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly ; 
a dull  heavy  pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ; 
a flight  degree  of  coldnefs  or  fhivering;  fick- 
nefs ; palpitation  of  the  heart ; the  breafts  be- 
come 
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come  flat  and  fo'ft ; the  belly  falls ; and  there  is 
a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from 
the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  wo- 
meh  of  a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid 
food,  avoiding  great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other 
weak  and  watery  liquors  ; to  rife  early,  and  go 
foon  to  bed ; to  Ihun  damp  houfes ; to  take  fre- 
quent exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid 
fatigue  ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  fog- 
gy leather,  if  they  can  fliun  it.  Women  of  a 
full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet,  avoiding 
flrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of 
blood.  Their  diet  fliould  be  of  ah  opening  na- 
ture, confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftahces.  Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be 
kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind.  All  vio- 
lent paflions  hurt  the  foetus , and  endanger  an 
abortion. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  wo- 
man ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a'  matffefs, 
with  her  head  low.  She  fliould  be  kept  quiet, 
and  her  mind  foothed  and  - comforted.  She 
ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm,  nor  to  take  any 
thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food  fliould 
confift  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  or  gruels 
with1  a very  little  wine  in  them. 

If  file  he  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  fliould  lofe,  at 
leafi,  half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her" 
drink  ought  to  be  barley-water  fharpehed  with 

cream  of  tartar  ; Or  fhe  may  take  half  a dram 

of 
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of  powdered  nitre  in  a cup  of  water-  gruel,  every 
five  or  fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with 
a violent  loofenefs,  {he  ought  to  drink  the  de- 
coftion  of  calcined  hartfhorn  prepared.  If  fhe 
be  affefled  with  vomiting,  let  her  take  fre- 
quently one  ofthefaline  draughts  recommend- 
ed page  242. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to 
mifcarry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought 
always  to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period 
arrives.  By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  re- 
gimen above  prefcribed,  they  may  often  efcape 
that  misfortune. 

Tho’  we  recommend  due  care  for  prevent- 
ing abortion,  we  would  not  be  underllood  as 
retraining  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual 
exerciles.  This  would  operate  the  qu,ite  contra- 
ry way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes 
the  body,  but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  which  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  abortion. 


OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due 
caie  in  child- bed.  dhe  more  hardy  part  of  the 
fex  are  apt  to  defpife  the  neceffary  precautions 
after  delivery.  They  think,  when  the  labour- 
pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but  in 
truth  it  may  only  then  be  {aid  to  be  begun.  Na- 
ture, if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel 

4C  the 
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the  feet  us ; but  proper  care  and  management 
are  certainly  neceflary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
mother.  IMo  doubt,  mifehief  maybe  done  by 
too  much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  it 
is  that  females  who  have  the  greateft  number  of 
attendants  in  child-bed,  generally  recover  word. 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  (late  of  child- 
bed. Excellive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than 
none  at  all. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating 
nature  muft  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now 
and  then,  take  a little  panada,  and  her  drink 
ought  to  be  toaft  and  water,  or  thin  groat- 
gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cordial- waters,  and  other 
things,  which  are  given  with  a view  toftrengthen 
the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the 
molt  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Be- 
iides,  they  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as 
they  often  occaflon  violent  and  mortal  haemor- 
rhages, or  predifpofe  her  to  eruptive  and  other 
fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  didl- 
cult,  to  prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  bleed.  An  emolient  clyfter  ought  like- 
wife  frequently  to  be  admin iftered ; and  the 
patient  fhould  fit  over  the  fleams  of  warm  wa- 
ter. The  paffage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed 
with  a little  foft  pomatum  or  frefii  butter,  and 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over  .j 

the  belly.  If  Nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the  wo- 
man 
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man  be  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may 
be  given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  directions 
are  fufficient  in  natural  labours,  and  in  all  pre- 
ternatural cafes,  a fkillful  furgeon,  or  mail1  mid- 
wife, ought  to  be  called  as  foon  as. as  poffible. 

We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridicu- 
lous cuftom  which  hill  prevails  in  fome  coun- 
try-places, of  collecting  a number  of  women  to- 
gether upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inflead  of 
being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and 
obftruct  the  neceffary  attendants.  Betides;  they 
hurt  the  patient  with  their  noife  ; and  often  by 
their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much 
mifchief. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be 
kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible.  Her  food 
fhould  be  light  and  thin ; as  gruel,  panada,  &c. 
and  her  drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule 
however  there  are  fome  exceptions,  I have 
known  feveral  hyfteric  women,  whofe  fpirits 
could  not  be  fupported  in  child- bed  without  fo- 
lid  food  and  generous  liquors  ; to  luch  a glafs 
of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  muft  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or 
flooding  happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the 
patient  fhould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  have 
ligatures  applied  above  her  knees  and  elbows, 
and  be  in  all  refpects  treated  as  for  an  exceffive 
flux  of  the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent, 
linen  cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water, 

fhould 
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fliould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs  : Thefe  mud  be  changed  as  they  grow 

diy;  and  may  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the 
flooding  abates. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the 
patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  di- 
luting liquors,  as  tea  with  a little  faffron  ; or  an 
infufion  of  camomile  flowers';  and  to  take  fmall 
broths,  with  carroway  feeds  or  a bit  of  orange- 
peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  al- 
monds may  likewise  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup 
of  any  of  the  above  liquors ; and  if  the  patienc 
be  reftlefs,  a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies 
may  now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her 
drink.  If  flie  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing powders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her 
ufual  drink,,  every  five  or  fix  hours.  Take  of 
crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified 
nitre  two  drams,  faffron  powdered  half  a dram; 
rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the 
whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfteri- 
cal  complaints,  flie  ought  to  take  frequently 
twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  afafoe- 
tida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous 
and  not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is 
known  by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  are  greatly  increafed  upon  -touching ; by 
the  tenfion  or  tightnefs  of  the  parts;  great 
wcaknefs  ; change  of  countenance  ; a conflant 
fever,  with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe;  a flight  deli- 
rium 
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i-ium  or  raving  ; fometimes  inceflant  vomiting  j 
a hiccup ; a difcharge  of  redifh  {linking  fharp 
water  from  the  womb;  an  inclination  to  go  to 
hool ; a heat,  and  lometimes  total  fuppreflion  of 
urine. 

1 his  mufl  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution. 
The  drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley  water  j 
in  a cup  of  which  half  a dram  of  nitre  may  be 
diflblved,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 
Clyfleis  of  warm  water  mufl:  be  frequently  ad- 
miniftred;  and  the  belly  fliould  be  fomented  by 
cldths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  apply- 
ing bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to 
it. 

A fuppreflion  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  mufl  be  treat- 
ed nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  fafeft 
courfe  is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations, 
and  fomentations  of  the  parts  affefted.  In  the 
milk-fever,  the  breaks  may  be  embrocated  with 
a little  warm  linfeed  oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red- 
cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child 
fliould  be  often  put  to  the  breaft,  or  it  fliould 
be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the 
milk -fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the 
breaft.  The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children 
to  fuck  for  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  is  con- 
trary to  Nature  and  common  fenfe,  and  is  very 
nprtful  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Eve- 
ry 
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ry  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her 
breafts  frequently  drawn,  at  leaft  for  the  firft 
month.  This  would  prevent  many  of  thedif- 
eafes  which  prove  fatal  to  women  in  child- bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breaft, 
attended  with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  fuppuration,  the  fafcft  application  is  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil 
or  frefh  butter-  This  may  be  renewed  twice 
a- day,  till  the  tumour  be  either  difcuffed  or 
brought  to  fuppuration.  Afterwards  it  may  be 
drefled  with  yellow  bafilicon,  or  any  other  di- 
geftive  ointment.  The  ufe  of  repellants,  in  this 
cafe,  is  very  dangerous  ; they  often  occafton  fe- 
vers, and  fometimes  cancers  : Whereas  a Iup- 
puration  is  feldom  attended  with  any  danger, 
and  has  often  the  moft  falutary  effe£s. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
maybe  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on 
them.  I have  feen  Hungary- water  applied  to 
the  nipples  have  a very  good  effect.  Should  the 
complaint  prove  obftinate,  the  nurfe  ought  to 
be  purged,  which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  very  incident 
to  women  in  child-bed.  But  as  it  has  been  treat- 
ed of  already,  we  fhall  take  no  farther  notice  of 
it  here  than  only,  with  the  celebrated  Hoffman, 
to  obferve,  that  this  fever  of  child-bed  women 
might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed 

moderate 
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moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tar- 
tar ; not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firfl:  months, 
and  avoid  all  (harp  air.  When  the  labour  is  co- 
ming on,  it  is  not  to  be  halfened  with  forcing 
medicines,  which  inflame  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours, or  put  them  into  unnatural  commo- 
tions. Care  fhould  be  taken,  after  the  birth, 
that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly; 
and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  pow- 
der fhould  be  given,  dec. 

We  fliall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child- 
bed women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above 
all  things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women, 
whofe  circumftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their 
bed  too  foon,  often  contract  difeafes  from  cold, 
of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor 
are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this  fltuation-  But 
the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateft  ha- 
zard irom  being  kept  too  hot.  they  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firfl  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  then  d refled  out  to  fee  com- 
pany. The  danger  of  this  conduct  mull  be  ob- 
vious to  every  one.  The  fuperftitious  cuftom 
of  obliging  women  to  keep  the  houfe  till  they 
go  to  church,  is  likewife  a very  common  caufe 
of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp,  and 
molt  of  them  cold  ; confequently  they  are  the 
very  vvorft  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to 
make  her  firfl  viflt,  after  being  confined  in  a warm 
room  for  a month.  We  make  this  obfervation 
from  experience,  having  often  had  occafion  to 

attend 
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attend  women  whofe  diforders  were  the  effect 
of  cold  caught  in  this  way. 


OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckon- 
ed  among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  mar- 
ried women  who  have  not  children  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  health.  It  may  proceed  from  va- 
rious caufes  ; but  we  fhall  only  take  notice  of 
two,  viz.  high  living  and  relaxation.  It  is  ve- 
ry certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
find  a barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  amongft  the 
rich  and  affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
country  are  prolific  in  proportion  to  their  po- 
verty, and  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  ad- 
duce many  inftances  of  women  who,  by  being 
reduced  to  live  intirely  upon  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth 
children,  though  they  never  had  any  before. 
Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and 
exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants,  they 
would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor  vaf- 
fal9«and  dependents  the  blefling  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  fur- 
row for  the  want  of  even  a fingle  heir  to  their 
extcnfive  dominions. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  on- 
ly vitiates  the  humours,  but  induces  a general 

relaxation 
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Relaxation  of  the  folids ; a Rate  highly  unfa- 
vourable to  procreation.  As  we  nave  the.  great- 
eft  realon  to  believe,  that  relaxation  is  one  of 
the  moil  common  caufes  of  barrennels,  we* 
would  recommend  the  following  courfe  for  re- 
moving ic.  Firff,  plenty  of  exercile  in  the  open 
air;  fecondly,  the  ule  of  the  cold  bath  ; and  laR- 
ly,  aftringent  medicines.  It  is  wrell  known,  that 
many  women  who  had  been  long  barren,  have, 
by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  not  only  become  mo- 
thers, but  have  afterwards  enjoyed  a much  bet- 
ter Rate  of  health.  This  fliould  induce  all  bar- 
ren women  not  only  to  try  the  cold  bath,  but 
to  perliR  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  a long  time,  other- 
wife  it  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any  conft- 
derable  effects. 

Tho’  a vegetable  diet,  plenty  of  exercife,  and 
the  cold  bath,  are  the  medicines  moR  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  fliall  mention  one  more,  which 
has  fometimes  proved  effectual,  viz.  common 
allum.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
menRrual  flux  the  woman  muff  take  as  much 
powdered  ailum  at  bed- time,  in  a cup  of  wine 
or  negas,  as  will  lie  upon  fixpence.  This  muff 
be  repeated  for  three  or  four  nights  running.  If 
it  has  not  the  deflred  effect,  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  fame  manner  next  time  the  menfes  return.  I 
have  known  feveral  women  who  always  con- 
ceived after  taking  this  medicine,  and  never 
without  it. 

The  above  obfervations  on  diet,  air,  and  ex- 
ercife, are  applicable  to  men  as  well  as  to  wo- 
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men.  DrChyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is 
oftener  the  fault  of  the  male  than  of  the  fe- 
male, and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk  and  ve- 
getable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  j 
adding,  that  his  friend  Dr  Taylor,  whom  he 
calls  the  milk  Doctor  of  Croyden,  had  brought 
ill n dry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood, 
who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage 
without  progeny,  to  have  feveral  fine  children, 
by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a conflderable  time, 
to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 


DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

ihe  nurfing  and  management  of  children  ha- 
ving been  pretty  fully  treated  of  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  book,  we  fhall  only  here  take  no- 
tice of  fuch  of  their  difeafes  as  have  not  been 
already  mentioned. 

RETENTION  of  the  MECONIUM. 

The  flomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  in- 
fant are  filled  with  a blackifh- coloured  matter 
of  the  confidence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called 
the  meconium.  This  is  generally  palled  foon  af- 
ter the  birth  by  the  mere  effort  of  nature,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  the  infant 
any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fhould  be  re-, 
tained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  it  may  oc- 
cafion  wind,  gripes,  jaundice,  reftlelfnefs,  con- 
vulfions,  &c. 
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The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the 
meconium  is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always, 
at  firft,  of  a purgative  quality.  But,  if  the  mo- 
ther does  not  give  fuck,  or,  if  her  milk  hap- 
pens not  to  be  fufficiently  purgative,  a little  of 
the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  may  be  given,  or  a fmall 
quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  rhubarb  diluted  with 
water,  and  fweetened  with  honey  or  coarfe  fu- 
gar.  If  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  a common  fpoon- 
ful  of  whey  fweetened  with  a teaTpoonfql  of 
honey  may  be  given. 

All  kind  of  oils  are  to  be  avoided ; they  are 
quite  indigeftible  by  infants,  and  tend  only  to 
load  their  fiomachs  and  make  them  fick. 

THE  APHTHA-  or  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affecting 
the  whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat, 
and  flomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach 
through  the  whole  internal  canal ; in  which 
cafe  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an 
end  to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid, 
few  in  number,  l'oft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily 
off,  they  are  not  dangerous ; but  if  opake,  yel- 
low, brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  together 
they  are  bad. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphtha  owe 
their  origin  to  acid  humours  ; but  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  thefe,  and  feveral  other  e- 
ruptive  difeafes  of  infants,  are,  in  a great  mea- 

fure, 
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fure,  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen  both  of  the 
mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  find 
a child  who  is  not  doled  with  wine,  punch, 
cinnamon  waters,  or  fome  other  hot  and  in- 
flaming liquors,  almofl  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  in- 
flammatory diiorders  even  in  adults  ; is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  they  fliould  heat  and  inflame 
the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  fct,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  conftitution  on  a blaze  ? 

The  moil  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae 
are  thofe  of  a cooling  and  gently  opening  na- 
ture. Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and  a dram  of 
magnefui  alba  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  di- 
vided into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  gi- 
ven to  the  child  every  five  or  fix  hours.  Thefe 
powders  may  either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food 
or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  roles,  and  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary  to 
keep  the  belly  open. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for 
gargling  the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ; 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young 
infants  ; we  would  tliei  ef’ore  recommend  it  to  the 
nurfe  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with 
a little  borax  and  honey  ; or  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture.  Take'' fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax 
a dram,  burnt  allum  half  a dram  rofe-water 
two  drams ; mix  them  together.  Thefe  may  be 
applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit 
of  foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 


OF 
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OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  moll: 
part,  of  an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four 
upon  the  ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any 
how  difordered.  Hence  it  comes  to  plfs,  that 
mod  difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with 
evident  ligns  of  acidity,  as  green  flools,  gripes, 
&c.  Theie  appearances  have  induced  many  to 
believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  children  were 
owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels ; but  whoever  confiders  the  matter  at- 
tentively, will  find,  that  thefe  fymptoms  of  aci- 
dity are  oftener  the  effect  than  the  caufe  of 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of 
children  fhould  be  acefcent ; and  until  the  bo- 
dy be  difordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from 
fome  other  caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fayr,  that 
the  acefcent  quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  in- 
jurious to  them.  Acidity  however  is  often  a 
fymptom  of  infantile  diforders,  and,  as  it  is  a 
very  troublefome  one,  we  fhall  point  out  the 
method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  flools,  gripes,  purgings,  &q. 
fhew,  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  fhould  have  a little  fmall  broth  inftead 
of  milk,  with  light  white  bread  in  it;  and 
fhould  have  plenty  of  exercife  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in 

this 
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this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl -julep,  chalk,  crabs 
eyes,  and  other  teflaceous  powders.  Thefe  in- 
deed, by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  correct 
the  acidity  ; but  they  are  attended  with  this 
inconveniency,  that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in 
the  bowels,  and  occalion  a coflivenefs,  which 
may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this 
reafon  they  fhould  never  be  given  unlefs  mixed 
with  purgative  medicines ; as  rhubarb,  manna, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  belt  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all 
cafes  of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  call- 
ed magufia  alba.  It  purges,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  corrects  the  acidity;  by  which  means  it 
not  only  removes  the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  its 
caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food, 
from  ten  grains  to  a tea  fpoonful,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient.  1 have  often  known  it 
have  good  effects  when  given  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  of  magnefia  alba  two  drams, 
fine  rhubarb  in  powder  half  a dram,  pepper- 
mint water  and  common  water,  of  each  two 
ounces,  as  much  fyrup  of  fugar  as  -will  make 
it  agreeable.  Shake  the  bottle,  and  give  the 
child  a table-fpoonful  three  or  four  times  a- 
day. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it' 
ought  not  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries, 
and  other  hot  things,  but  fhould  have  its  belly 
opened  with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medi- 
cine mentioned  above ; and  at  the  feme  time  a 
little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with 

a wap 
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a warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  feldom 
feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  It 
is  often  more  effectual,  and  always  more  fafe 
than  brandy  taken  inwardly. 


CALLING  and  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children. 
iey  happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and 
wrinkles  of  the  neck,  under  the  arms,  behind 
the  ears  and  in  other  parts  that  are  moiftened 
by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure, 
owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  mod  effectual 
means  of  preventing  them  are,  to  wafli  the 
parts  frequently  with  water,  to  change  the  li- 
ncn  often,  and,  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child. 
“ 5 £f?eas’  thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is 
otiufficient,  the  excoriated  parts  may  befprink- 

hnr^1?  a^0rbent  or  dryinS  Powders  5 fuch  as 
burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs  claws  prepa- 

^ a AUy  °f  thefe  may  be  tied  in  a rag 

places^  P°Wder  fll°°k  out  on  the  difordered 

When  the  parts  affected  are  very  fore,  and  tend 

0 a rea  ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a 

1 tie  fugar  of  lead  to  the  powders;  or  to  anoint 
he  place  w,th  a little  camphorated  ointment. 

which  aaikSt,  r Wkh  fPri"S-water,  in 

it  will  A ,'Th'te  vltno1  has  been  dilTolved, 
dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully. 

STOP- 
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STOPPAGE  of  the  NOSE. 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up 
with  a grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breath- 
ing freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for 

them  to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable 
purge,  two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol 
dilfolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram  wa- 
ter and  filtred,  to  be  applied  now  and  then 
to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag.  Wedelius  fays. 
If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  elaterium,  be  diffolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  applied  to  the 
nofe,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away 
the  mucus  without  fneezing.  , 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; 
but  we  have  never  found  any  thing  elle  necef- 
fary,  than  to  rub  the  nofe  at  bed- time  with  a 
little  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  a bit  of  frelh 
butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free. 

Of  ERUPTIONS. 


Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom 
free  from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  ie  e 
however  are  not  often  dangerous,  and  °u° 
never  to  be  (topped  but  with  the  greatell  c 
tion.  They  tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants 
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from  hot  and  acrid  humours,  which,  if  retain- 
ed, might  produce  fatal  diforders. 

I he  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing 
to  the  following  caufes,  viz.  improper  food,  and 
neglect  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be  fluffed  at 
all  hours  with  food  that  his  flomach  is  not 
able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly 
aflimilated,  inflead  of  nourifhing  the  body,  fills 
it  with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  mufl  either  break 
out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or  re- 
main in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
internal  diforders.  That  negleft  of  cleanlinefs  is 
a very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mufl; 
be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of  the 
poor,  and  of  all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  al- 
mod:  conftantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin, 
an  i are  generally  covered  over  with  the  fcab, 
itch,  and  other  eruptions.. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effeft  of  improper 
food,  or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  atten- 
tion to  thefe  alone  will  generally  be  fufficient 
to  remove  them.  Il  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe, 
fome  drying  medicines  will  be  neceffary  ; but 
they  fhould  never  be  applied  without  the  great- 
eft  caution.  If  drying  medicines  are  applied, 
the  belly  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open, 
and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We  know 
no  medicine  that  is  more  fate  for  drying  up 
cutaneous  eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it 
be  fparingly  ufed.  A little  of  the  flowers  of  ful- 
phur may  be  mixed  with  the  white  ointment 

4 e 0; 
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or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affected  frequently 
touched  with  it. 

The  moff  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  inci- 
dent to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcab- 
bed  head,  and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is 
often  exceeding  difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes 
indeed  the  cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 
I have  frequently  known  children  feized  with 
internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died  foon  af- 
ter their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the 
application  of  drying  medicines'*.  The  cure 
ought  always  firft  to  be  attempted  by  keeping 
the  head  very  clean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing 
and  brufhing  away  the  fcabs.  See.  If  this  be  not 
fufficient,  let  the  head  befhavedonce  a- week,  and 
wafhed  daily  with  foap  and  warm  w'ater,  or  with 
lime-water.  Should  thefe  fail,  a plafter  of  black 
pitch  may  be  applied,  in  order  to  pull  out  the 

hair 

* I fometime  ago  faw  a very  ftriking  indance  of  the  danger 
of  fubflituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
wholefome  food. 

Being  confulted  for  the  children  of  a certain  Hofpital  in 
England,  who  were  grievoufly  afflifted  with  fcabbed  heads, 
and  other  cutaneous  diforders.  I found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
children  were  fed  upon  potatoes,  and  other  crude  vegetables, 
thro’the  whole  year,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  negledted. 
My  advice  was  to  give  them  more  wholefome  food,  and  to  keep 
them  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice  however  was  not  followed. 
It  was  too  tronblefome  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendents,  &c„ 
The  bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; which  was  accord- 
ingly attempted,  but  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  immediate- 
ly appeared,  and,  at  length,  a putrid  dyfentery  broke  out 
which  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children. 
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hair  by  the  roots.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefli, 
it  fhould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol, 
or  fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum,  While 
thefe  things  are  doing,  the  patient  mull  be  kept 
to  a regular  light  diet,  his  belly  fliould  be  kept 
gently  open  ; and  cold,  as  far  aspoffible,  ought  to 
be  avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences 
from  flopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be  proper, 
efpecially  in  children  of  a delicate  habit,  to 
make  an  iflue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may 
be  kept  open  till  the  patient  becomes  more 
llrong,  and  the  conflitution  be  fomewhat  con- 
firmed. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in 
cold  weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned 
by  the  feet  or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or 
cold,  and  afterwards  fuddenly  heated.  When 
children  are  cold,  inllead  of  taking  exercife  to 
warm  themfelves  gradually,  they  run  to  the  fire. 
This  occafions  a fudden  rarefa&ion  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  an  infarction  of  the  veffels ; which 
being  often  repeated,  the  vefl'els  are,  at  laft, 
over-diflended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat 
mull  be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  be- 
gin to  look  red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  purged,  and  to  have  the  affected  parts  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  muftard  and  brandy,  or 
fomething  of  a warm  nature.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm 
and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  afnes  betwixt 

cloths 
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cloths  to  the  fuelled  parts,  which  frequently 
help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a lore,  it 
miitt  be  d re  fled  with  Turner’s  cerate,  or  logic 
other  drying  ointment;  as  the  ointment  of  tut- 
ty,  the  plalter  of  ctruis,  &c.  ! hefe  fores  are  in- 

deed troublefome,  but  feldom  dangerous.  1 hey 
generally  heal  as  loon  as  the  warm  weather  lets 
in 


OF  DIFFICULT  BREATHING. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly 
with  a great  difficulty  of  breathing,  which,  if 
not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  I his  dif- 
eafe  is  known  by  various  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Eaff  coaft  of  Scot- 
land it  is  called  the  croup.  On  the  Weft  they 
call  it  the  chock  or  fhfficig.  In  fome  parts  of 
England,  where  I have  met  with  it,  the  good 
women  call  it  the  rifmg  of  the  lights.  It  leems 
to  be  a fpecies  of  ajihma , attended  with  very 
acute  and  violent  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and 
wet  feafons.  It  is  me  ft  com  mon  upon  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  in  low  maifhy  countries.  C hildren  of 
a gi  ofs  and  lax  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  1 have 
foir.etimes  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally 
attacks  children  in  the  night,  after  having  been 
much  expofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds 

through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin 

flioes. 
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flioes,  wet  cloaths,  or  any  thing  that  obflrudls 
the  perfpiration,  may  occafion  this  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick 
and  laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed 
with  a peculiar  kind  of  croakmg  noife  that 
may  be  heard  at  a considerable  diflance.  The 
voice  is  {harp  and  flirill,  and  the  face  is  general- 
ly much  flufhed,  tiio’  Sometimes  it  is  of  a livid 
colour. 

When  a child  is  Seized  with  the  above  Symp- 
toms, his  feet  Should  be  put  into  warm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled,  and  to  have  a lax- 
ative clyfler  adminiftered  as  Soon  as  poffible. 
He  Should  be  made  to  breathe  over  the  fleams 
of  wai  m water,  or  an  emollient  decoftion,  and 
emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations  may  be 
applied  round  his  neck  If  the  Symptoms  do 
not  abate,  a bliflering  plafier  mufl  be  applied 
round  the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  Shoulders,  and 
the  child  may  take  frequently  a table- Spoonful 
of  the  following  julep.  Take  penny- royal  water 
three  ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  balfamic  Sy- 
rup, each  one  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  recommend  afafcetida.  It 
may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clyfler,  and  ta- 
ken by  the  mouth.  Two  drams  of  afafcetida 
may  be  diffolved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s 
fpiiit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny  royal  water. 
A table- Spoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given 
every  hour,  or  oftener  if  the  patient’s  flomach 
be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  patient  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drams  of  the 

afafcetida 
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afafcedita  may  be  diffolved  in  a common  cly- 
iter,  and  adminiftered  every  fix  or  eight  hours, 
till  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  abates. 

To  prevent  a return  of  this  difeafe,  all  thofc 
things  which  occalion  it  mult  be  carefully  a- 
voided  ; as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp  eafterly  winds, 
See.  Children  who  have  had  frequent  returns 
of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe  conftitution  feems  to 
predifpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet 
properly  regulated  ; all  food  that  is  vifeid  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafhy  fruits, 
are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have 
a drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of 
their  body,  by  means  of  a feton  or  ifiue.  I 
have  fometimes  known  a Burgundy  pitch  pla- 
iier,  worn  continually  betwixt  the  fhoulders 
for  feveral  years,  have  a very  happy  cfTed:  in 
preventing  the  return  of  this  dreadful  diforder, 


OF  TEETHING. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth 
part  of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms 
proceeding  from  the  irritation  of  the  tender 
nervous  parts  of  the  jaws,  occafioning  inflam- 
mations, fevers,  convulfions,  gangrenes,  See. 
Thefe  fymptoms  are,  in  a great  meafure.  owing 
to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite  fenfibility  o 
the  nervous  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life.  But 
this  natural  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  in  in  an<.y 

is  too  often  increafed  by  an  effeminate  educa- 

tion. 
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tion.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who 
are  delicately  brought  up  always  buffer  moft  in 
teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulflve  diforders. 

About  the  flxth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth 
generally  begin  to  make  their  appearance ; firft 
the  incifores , or  foreteeth ; next  the  canini,  or 
dog- t?eth  ; and  laftly,  the  molares , or  grinders. 
About  the  feventh  year  there  comes  a new  fet; 
and  about  the  twentieth  the  two  inner  grinders* 
called  dentes  Jdpientia,  the  teeth  of  wildom. 

Chile ren,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their 
teeth,  Haver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofe- 
nefs,  which  is  no  bad  fign  ; but  when  the  teeth- 
ing is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the°gums, 
the  child  has  ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of 
the  gums,  inquietude,  watchings,  gripes,  green 
ftools,  the  thrufh,  fever,  difficult  breathing 

convulfioas,  and  epilepfies,  which  often  end  in 
death. 

Difficult  teething  is,  in  all  refpecis,  to 
be  treated  as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the 
belly  be  bound,  it  muff  be  opened  either  by 
emollient  clyfters  or  gentle  purgatives;  as  man- 
na, magnefia  alba , rhubarb,  ienna  &c  The 
food  ffiould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the 
drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infu- 
fions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers;  to 

bl  added 0llta  thlld  °r  f0mth  Part  ofmilk  may 

If  the  fever  be  very  high,  bleeding  will  be 
neceffary ; but  this,  in  very  young  children, 

ought 
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ought  always  to  be  fparingly  performed.  It  is 
an  evacuation  which  they  bear  the  word  of  any. 
Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweating,  agree  much 
better  with  them,  and  are  generally  more  be- 
neficial. Harris  however  obferves,  that,  when 
an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will  la- 
bour in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  ap- 
plying a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be 
feized  with  convulfion  fits,  a bliliering  plafter 
may  be  applied  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  or  one 
behind  each  ear. 

Dr  Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned 
by  teething,  he  never  could  find  any  remedy 
fo  effe&ual  as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  Spi- 
rits of  hartfhorn  in  a fpoonful  of  fimple  water, 
or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four 
hours.  The  number  of  doles  may  bp  four,  five, 
or  fix.  I have  often  prefcribed  this  medicine 
with  fuccefs,  but  always  found  a larger  dofe  ne- 
ceflary.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fif- 
teen or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  chil- 
dren are  cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Bur- 
gundy pitch  plafter  between  their  fhoulders. 
This  generally  eafes  the  tickling  cough  which 
attends  teething,  and  is  by  no  means  an  ufelefs 
application.  When  the  teeth  are  bred  with 
difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as 
occafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at 
leaft,  once  a month. 


Seve- 
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Several  things  have  been  recommended  for 
rubbing  the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  Sec. ; blit 
from  thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expected.  What 
we  would  recommend  for  this  purpofe  is  virgin- 
honey.  A little  of  this  maybe  rubbed  on  with 
the  finger  three  or  four  times  a day.  Children 
are  generally  at  this  time  difpofed  to  chew 
whatever  they  get  into  their  hands.  For  this 
reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  without  fome- 
what  that  will  yield  a little  to  the  preffure  of 
their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax- candle,  a 
bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  are 
far  more  proper  than  corral,  ivory,  ftlver,  or 
any  other  impenetrable  fubftance. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have 
feldom  known  it  of  any  real  advantage.  In 
obftinate  cafes  it  ought  however  to  be  tried* 
but  as  it  is  generally  performed  by  a furgeon, 
we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  ope- 
ration. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult, 
parents  ought  to  take  care  that  their  childrens 
food  be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their 
nerves  be  braced  by  plenty  of  exercife  without 
doors,  and  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were 
thefe  things  duly  regarded,  few  children  would 
die  of  teething. 

As  the  limits  of  this  performance  will  not 
permit  us  to  treat  the  difeafes  of  infants  at 
more  length,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that,  if  pro- 
perly nurfed,  their  difeafes  would  be  very  few 
and  would  feldom  prove  fatal.  The  nurfe  may,’ 

4 F for 
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for  the  moftpart,do  thebufinefs  of  the  phyfician; 
but  the  phyfician  can  never  do  that  of  the  nurfe. 

The  difeafes  of  children  are  far  lefs  compli-' 
cated  than  thofe  of  adults,  and  consequently 
much  eafier  understood ; the  method  of  cu- 
ring them  is  likewife  very  Simple,  and  cannot 
readily  be  miftaken.  In  all  the  acute  difeafes 
of  children,  cool  air,  diluting  liquors,  and 
gentle  evacuations,  are  almoft  the  only  things 
needful;  and  in  their  chronic  difeafes,  reftora- 
tive  diet,  free  air,  and  proper  exeicife,  are  what 
the  cure  muft  chiefly  depend  upon. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  mifta- 
ken than  the  treatment  and  cure  of  wounds. 
Mankind  in  general  believe,  that  certain  herbs, 
ointments,  and  falves  are  pofTeffed  of  wonder- 
ful healing  virtues,  and  imagine  that  no  wound 
can  be  cured  without  the  application  of  them. 
It  is  however  a fact,  that  no  external  application 
whatever  contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a 
wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the 
parts  Soft,  and  defending  them  from  the  exter- 
nal air,  which  may  be  as  effectually  done  by  Soft 
lint  as  by  the  moft  pompous  applications,  while 
it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequen- 
ces  attending  them. 

The  fame  observation  holds  with  refpect 
to  internal  applications.  Thefe  only  promote 

the 
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the  cure  of  wounds  in  fo  far  as  they  tend  to 
prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any  caufe  that 
might  obftruft  or  impede  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture. It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds;  all 
that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles,  and  to 
put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moft 
favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  limple  view,  we  fliall  conlider 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  fa- 
cilitate their  cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  any  perfon 
has  received  a wound  is  to  examine  whether 
any  foreign  body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood, 
ffone,  iron,  lead,  glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  &c. 
Thefe,  if  it  can  be  eafily  done,  ought  to  be  ex- 
tracted, and  the  wound  cleaned,  before  any 
dreffings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be 
effected  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s 
weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  &c-  they  muft  be 
fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  be  after- 
wards extracted  when  the  patient  is  more  able 
to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels, 
&c.  or  where  any  conffderable  blood-vellel  is 
cut,  a (kilful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be 
called,  otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life* 
But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  fo 
great,  that  if  it  be  not  ftopt,  the  patient  may  die 
even  before  a furgeon,  tho’  at  no  great  diftance, 
can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muft  be  done 

by 
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by  tliofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in 
any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally 
he  ftopt  by  applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage 
round  the  member  a little  above  the  wound. 
rlhe  beft  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a 
flrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but  fo 
llack  as  ealily  to  admit  a fmall  piece  of  ftick  to 
be  put  under  it,  which  mult  be  twilled,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a country- man  does  a cart-rope 
•to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops. 
Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mull  take  care 
to  twill  it  no  longer,  as  {training  too  tight 
might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts 
and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  ap. 
plied,  various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to 
flop  the  bleeding,  as  the  application  of  flyptics, 
aflringents,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of 
biue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the  Jiyptic  water  of  the 
Diipenfatories,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  ftrong  fpirits  of 
wane  may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the  Aga- 
ric * of  the  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the 

other 

* Dr  Tiffot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  people,  gives  the  following 
directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  aga- 
ric.  “Gather  in  autumn,  while  the  fine  weather  Jarts,  the 

agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrelcence 
i/Tuing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree  It  confifts  at  firft  of  four 
parts,  which  prefent  themlelves  fucceflively  : I-  he  outward 
rind  or  fkin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  im- 
mediately under  this  rind,  which  is  the  beft'  of  all.  This  is  to 

be  beat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very 

pliable. 
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ether  ftyptics;  and  indeed  it  deferves  conlide- 
rable  encomiums.  It  is  eafily  obtained,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of 
accidents.  A piece  of  it  muft  be  laid  upon  the 
wound  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint, 
above  which  a bandage  muft  be  applied  lb  tight 
as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Tho’  fpirits,  tin&ures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  ftop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceftive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times. 
They  do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and 
often  change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer. 
People  imagine,  becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the 
blood,  and  feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the 
wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is 
only  a deception.  They  may  indeed  ftop  the 
flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the 
veftels ; but,  by  rendering  the  parts  callous,  they 
obftruct  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  belt  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  kicking  plafter.  This  keeps 
the  tides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents 

the 

pliable.  This  is  the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a flice 
ot  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied  direflly  over  the  burft- 
mg  open  blood  veffels  It  conftringes  and  brings  them  dole 
together,  [tops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  tails  off  at  the 
end  of  two  days.  3 The  third  part  adhering  to  the  iecond 
may  terve  to  flop  the  bleeding  irom  the.  fmaller  vefftls  : and 
the  fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  con- 
ducing to  the  fame  purpofe That  agaric  which  fprines 

from  thofe  parts  of  the  tree  from  whence  large  boughs  have 
been  lopped,  is  generally  reckoned  the  belt.’' 
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the  air  from  getting  into  it,  which  is  all  that  is 
neceffary.  When  a wound  penetrates  deep, 
it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  clofe  ; this 
keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the 
wound  feller.  In  this  cafe  the  befl  way  is  to 
fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called 
caddis.  This  however  mull  not  be  fluffed  in 
too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  may  be 
covered  over  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or 
fpread  with  the  common  wax  * plafler;  and  the 
whole  mull  be  kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the 
different  bandages  that  may  be  proper  for 
wounds  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; com- 
mon fenfe  will  generally  fuggefl  the  mofl  com- 
modious method  of  applying  a bandage  ; be- 
fides  descriptions  of  this  kind  are  not  ealily  re- 
membered. 

The  firfl  dreffing  ought  to  continue  on  for 
at  leafl  two  days  ; after  which  it  may  be  remo- 
ved, and  frefh  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part 
of  the  firfl  dreffing  flicks  fo  clofe  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient, it 
may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint  dip- 
ped in  fweet  oil  laid  above  it.  1 his  will  foften  if 
fio  as  to  make  it  come  off  ealily  at  next  dreffing. 

After- 

* The  wax  plafler  is  made  by  melting  together  over  a 
flow  fire,a  pound  of  yellow  wax  ; white  refin,  and  mutton  fuet, 
of  each  half  a pound.  This  not  only  fupplies  the  place  of 
nielilot  plafler,  formerly  fo  much  in  vogue,  but  makes  a ve- 
ry proper  application  to  flight  wounds,  and  to  large  ones  af-; 
ter  they  are  nearly  heal.  J 
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Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed  every 
day  in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  heal. 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may, 
after  the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial, 
drefsit,  twice  a-day,,with  the  yellow  bafilicum 
ointment*;  and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called 
proud  fie  fh,  fhould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be 
checked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment,  a little 
burnt  allum  or  red  precipitate. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the 
moft  proper  application  is  a pultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or 
refli  butter.  1 his  mud  be  applied  inftead  of  the 

plafter,  and  fhould  be  changed  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 


If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  on  a very  low  diet.  He  muft  abftain  from 

flefli,  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of 
a heating  nature  If  he  be  of  a fulJ  habit_  3nd 

„ ° J?ut  blood  from  the  wound,  he 

muft  be  bled;  and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent 
the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the 
pauent  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to 

bleed 
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bleed  him,  even  tho’  a fever  fhould  enfue.  Na- 
ture fhould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted.  It  is  al- 
ways more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the 
difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to  link  the  patient’s 
flrength  by  exceffive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  very 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the 
mind,  or  moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear, 
exceffive  joy,  See.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought, 
.above  all  things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The 
belly  ffiould  be  kept  gently  open  either  by  laxa- 
tive clyfters,  or  by  cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roaft- 
ed  apples,  Hewed  prunes,  boiled  fpinnage,  See. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire 
for  a competent  time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to 
lay  a comprefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine 
or  brandy.  But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated 
fo  deep  as  to  blifter  or  break  the  fkin,  it  muft 
be  drefled  with  fome  emollient  and  gently  dry- 
ing ointment,  as  the  ointment  of  calamine, 
commonly  called  Turner’ 's  cerate  *.  This  may 

be 

* Turner’s  cerate  may  be  prepared  by  diflblving  half  a 
pound  of  yellow  wax  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  olive-oil,  over  a 
gentle  fire.  As  the  mixture  cods,  and  begins  to  grow  ftiff, 
half  a pound  of  calamine  prepared  muft  be  fprinkled  into  it, 
keeping  confiantly  ftirring  them  together  till  the  cerate  is 
grown  quite  cold. 
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be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive- 
Oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to 
the  part  affected.  When  this  ointment  cannot 
be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteft  falad  oil.  This 
will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper  ointment 
can  be  prepared.  Wh  n the  burning  is  very 
deep,  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  it  fhould 
be  dreffed  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafiiicum 
ointment  and  Turner’s  cerate  mixed  together. 

Wuen  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned 
a high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  a gangrene  or  mortification  will  en- 
fue,  the  lame  means  muft  be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as 
are  recommended  in  other  violent  inflammations. 
The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft  live  low,  and  drink 
freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors  He  muft  like- 
wne  be  bled  once,  and,  if  occafion  requires,  a 
fecond  time.  His  belly  fhould  be  kept  open  • 
and,  if  the  burnt  parts  become  livid  or  black[ 
with  other  fymptoms  of  mortification,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with 
warm  camphorated  fpints  of  wine,  tincture  of 
nayrrh,  or  other  antifeptics  mixed  with  a de- 
coction of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft- 
likewife  be  taken  internally. 

OF  BRUISES.. 

Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worfe 
confeqnences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from 
them  does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which 

4 ^ means 
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means  it  often  happens  that  they  are  neglected 
till  paft  cure.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  any  defini- 
tion of  a difeafe  lo  univerfally  known  ; we  lhall 
therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of 
treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe 
the  part  with  a mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
vinegar  and  water,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with 
this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  This  is 
far  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  bran- 
dy, fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which 
are  commonly  ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants 
apply  to  a recent  bruife  a poultice  of  frefli  cow’s 
dung,  with  very  happy  effects. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient 
ought  immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a pro- 
per regimen.  His  food  Ihould  be  light  and  cool, 
and  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  ; 
as  whey  fweetened  wfth  honey,  decoctions  of  ta- 
marinds, barley  ,cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like. 
The  bruifed  part  muff  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and 
water,  as  directed  above;  and  a poultice  made 
by  boiling  crumbs  of  bread,  elder  flowers,  and 
camomile  flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vine- 
gar and  water,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  pe- 
culiarly proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the 
bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times 

a- day. 

As  the  ftru£ture  of  the  veffels  is  totally  de- 
ftroyed  by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues 
a great  lofs  of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ul- 
cerous 
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cerous  fore  very  difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone 
be  affected,  the  fore  will  not  heal  before  an 
exfoliation  takes  place,  that  is,  before  the  dif- 
eafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow 
operation,  and  may  even  require  feveral  years 
to  be  compleated.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe 
fores  are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  King’s  evil, 
and  treated  as  fuch,  though,  in  faft,  they  pro- 
ceed folely  from  the  injury  which  the  folid 
parts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftere^  with 
different  advices.  Every  perfon  who  fees  them 
propofes  a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is,  in  a man- 
ner, poifoned  with  various  and  oppofite  appli- 
cations, and  is  often  at  length  rendered  abfolutely 
incurable.  The  belt  method  of  managing  fuch 
fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  conftitu- 
tion  does  not  fuffer  by  confinement,  or  impro- 
per medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  them 
but  forjie  Ample  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint, 
over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
boiled  camomile  flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be 
put  to  nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and 
warm.  Nature,  thus  affifted,  will  generally  in 
time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  th.Q  fore 
foon  heals. 
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to  be  placed  in  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  po* 
fture,  and  kept  fo  for  fome  time,  till  the  parts 
recpver  their  wonted  ftrength  and  tone. 


OF  BROKEN  BONES. 

There  are  in  moft  country  villages  fome  per- 
son who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  frac-, 
tures.  Tho’  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very- 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  or 
learning,  with  a fufficient  {hare  of  common 
fenfe,  will  enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this 
way*  We  would  however  advife  people  never 
to  truft  fuch  operators  when  an  expert  and  fkil- 
ful  furgeon  can  be  had  ; but  when  that  is  im- 
practicable, they  muft  be  employed  \ we  {hall 
therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to 
their  confideration. 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patients, 
diet  ought,  in  all  refpects,  to  be  the  fame  as  that 
of  a perfon  in  a fever.  He  ftiould  likewife  be 
kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  belly  {hould  be  kept 
gently  open  either  by  emollient  clyfteis,  01,  if 
thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by- 
food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality  ; as  ftewed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinnage,&c. 
It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  per- 
sons who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  are 

not  all  of  a hidden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low 

diet, 
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diet.  This  might  have  fatal  confequences.  There 
is  often  a neceffity  of  indulging  bad  habits,  in 
fome  meafure,  even  where  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe  might  require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the 
patient  after  a fracture,  efpeeially  if  he  be  young, 
of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  received 
any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  ffiould 
be  performed  as  foon  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens as  poffible,  and  if  the  patient  be  very  fe- 
verifh,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day.  When  fe- 
veral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  peculi- 
arly neceffary. 

If' any  o?  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  body  be  broken,  the  patient  mull 
keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  is  by  no 
means  however  neceffary  that  he  ffiould  lie  all 
this  while,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back.  This 
fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  pa- 
tient’s fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After 
the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up* 
and  may  (it  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed- 
chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve 
him.  Great  care  however  muff;  be  taken  in 
railing  him  up,  and  laying  him  down,  that  he 
exert  no  ftrength  of  his  own,  otherwife  the 
action  of  the  muffles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of 
its  place. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry 
and  ciean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglecting 
this  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he 
is  forced  to  keep  fluffing  places  for  eafe>  I have 

fome- 
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fometimes  known  a fractured  thigh  bone,  after 
it  had  lain  flrait  for  above  a fortnight,  difplaced 
by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  life,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  bone  be  not  fhattered,  or  broken  into 
a great  many  pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  generally 
be  neceffary  to  have  the  limb  taken  off,  otherwife 
a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  am- 
putation often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in 
fuch  cafes  till  too  late.  I,  fome  time  ago,  faw  a 
(hocking  inftance  of  this  in  a mafon,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  from  the  third  ftory  of  a 
houfe.  In  one  of  his  legs,  which  had  (truck  a 
beam,  the  bones  were  fo  fhattered  and  fplit 
near  the  ancle,  that  they  felt  almoft  like  a 
bag  of  fmall  Rones,  Some  of  their  {harp 
points  had  likewife  penetrated  the  fkin.  It 
was  advifed  that  the  leg  fhould  immediately 
be  taken  off ; but  to  this  the  patient’s  friends 
would  not  confent.  After  taking  three  or 
four  days  to  confider  of  it,  the  operation  ^ 
was  at  laft  determined  upon,  and  Was  accor- 
dingly performed  ; but  alas,  it  was  in  vain  ! 
The  mortification  had  already  proceeded  too 
far  to  be  flopped,  and  the  miferable  patient 
died  in  two  days. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a 
wound,  it  muft  be  dreffed  in  all  refpe&s  as  a 
common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a 

broken 
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broken  bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfectly  Rraight,  and 
to  keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do 
hurt.  They  had  much  better  be  wanting  alto- 
gether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  confequences 
which  proceed  from  fractured  bones  are  owing 
to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of 
art,  does  more  mifchief  than  would  be  occafi- 
oned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  molt  hid- 
den cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever 
known,  happened  when  no  bandages  were  ap- 
plied at  all.  Some  method  however  mud  be  ta- 
ken to  keep  the  member  Ready;  but  this  may 
be  done  many  ways  without  bracing  it  with  a 
tight  bandage.  We  are  not  however  againR 
the  ufe  of  bandages  altogether.  It  is  oniy  the 
wrong  application  of  them  which  we  find  fault 
with. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage 
cannot  be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafier 
may  be  applied  over  the  part.  The  patient  in 
this  cafe  ought  to  keep  himfelf  quite  eafy,  a- 
voiding  every  thing  that  may  occafion  fnee- 
zmg,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He 
ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a firaight  pofiure, 
and  fhould  take  care  that  his  Romach  be  con- 
Rantly  diRended,  by  taking  frequently  fome 
light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak  wate- 
ry liquors. 

The  moR  proper  external  application  for  a 
fracture  is  oxycratc , or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and 
water.  The  bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at 
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every  drefling  before  they  be  applied,  and  the 
part  may  be  frequently  lprinkled  with  it. 


OF  ST  11  A I N S. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is 
obvious;  they  are  generally  neglected.  When 
a bone  is  broken,  the  patient  is  under  a necef- 
flty  of  keeping  it  eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make 
life  of  it;  but  when  a joint  is  only  {trained, 
the  perfon,  finding  he  can  hill  make  a fhift 
to  move  it,  is  lorry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  tri- 
fling an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  himfelf, 
and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the 
part  eaiy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a {train- 
ed limb  in  cold  water-  Ihis  is  very  proper, 
provided  it  be  done 'immediately,  and  not  kept 
in  too  long.  But  the  cuftom  of  keeping  the 
part  immerfed  in  cold  water  for  many  hours 
together,  is  certainly  dangerous.  This  relaxes 
inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely 

to  produce  a difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  {trained  part,  is  likewife 
of  ufe.  It  helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of 
the  veflels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts 
from  encreafing  the  difeafe.  It  fhould  not  how- 
ever be  applied  too  tight.  1 have  frequently 
, known 
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known  bleeding  near  the  affe&ed  part,  in  vio- 
lent ftrains,  have  a very  good  effect. 

But  what  we  would  recommend  above  all 
things  for  a ftrain  is  eaje.  It  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  any  medicine,  and  feldom 
fails  to  remove  die  complaint. 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  tumours,  improperly  treated  ; but 
they  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  Rate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  maybe  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be 
haftily  dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  patient.  Ulcers  happen  moft  commonly  in 
the  decline  of  life  ; and  perfons  who  neglect  ex- 
ercife,  and  live  full,  are  moft  liable  to  them. 
They  might  often  be  prevented  by  retrenching 
fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening  ar- 
tificial drains,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  known  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which 
is  often  fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the 
fkin  ; by  the  hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fitua- 
tion  of  its  fides  or  edges,  and  by  the  time  of 
its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to 
judge  when  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  healed,  and 
when  not.  In  general,  all  ulcers  which  pro- 
ceed from  a bad  habit  of  body  fliould  be  fuf- 
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fered  to  continue  open  at  lead  till  the  conftitti- 
cion  be  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regimen,  or 
the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpofed  to 
heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are 
tne  eftect  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute 
difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety 
after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome  time, 
i he  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempted 
too  foon,nor  at  anytime  without  the  ufe  of  pur- 
ging medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  "When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment, 
degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be 
good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafe- 
ty'. When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronic?1 
difeafes,  or  come  in  their  dead,  they  mull  be 
cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the 
patient’s  health,  it  ought  never  to  be  healed  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  wades  the  drength, 
and  confumes  the  patient  by  a dow  fever,  it 
fhould  be  healed  as  foon  as  poflible. 

We  would  earned ly  recommend  a drict  atten- 
tion to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  labour  under  this  diforder,  as  we 
have  frequently  known  people  throw  away  their 
lives  by  the  want  of  i.t;  while  they  were  extolling 
and  generoudy  rewarding  thofe  whom  they 
ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  murderers. 

The  mod  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  all  faked 
and  high  feafonecl  food,  all  drong  liquors,  and 
to  ieden  the  ufual  quantity  of  dedi  meat* 
The  belly  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a 

diet 
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diet  confiding  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vege- 
tables, and  by  drinking  butter  milk,  or  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  conftantly  cheerful,  and  fhould 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  an  ulcer  feem 
hard  and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a- 
day  with  a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and 
afterwards  drefied  with  the  yellow  bajillcum  oint- 
ment. Some  chufe  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ul- 
cer fcarified  with  a lancet ; but  this  operation 
ought  to  be  performed  by  a furgeon. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to 
have  very  happy  effefts  in  the  cure  of  obftinate 
ulcers.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
directed  for  the  done  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr 
Whytt,  ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  a foiu- 
tion  of  the  corr olive  fublimate  of  mercury  in 
brandy,  for  the  cure  of  obftinate  ill-condition- 
ed ulcers.  1 have  frequently  found  this  medi- 
cine, when  given  according  to  the  Doctor’s  di- 
rections, prove  very  fuccefsful ; but  it  fhould 
never  be  administered  without  the  greateft 
care.  It  is  made  by  difib] ving  four  grains  of 
the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  eight 
ounces  of  the  belt  French  brandy.  The  dofe  is 
a table- fpoonful  night  and  morning;  at  the  fame 
time  walking  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with 
it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from  the  Do&or  a 
~ltt,e  befofe  itis  death,  he  informs  me,  “That 
lie  obferved  wafliing  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with 

a folu- 
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a folution  of  a triple  ftrength  was  very  ufefuT.’' 
This  medicine  ought  always  to  be  prepared 
with  the  greateft  care,  and  ought  never  to  be 
adminiftered  but  under  the  eye  of  fome  pfirfon 
of  (kill  in  phyfic. 


Of  IMPOSTHUMES  or  BOILS. 

Boils  are  generally  the  efforts  of  Nature  to 
expel  noxious  humours  out  of  the  body.  Their 
fuppuration  ought  therefore  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  I do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
feen  one  inftance  of  the  conftitution  being  hurt 
by  them,  but  have  often  known  it  greatly  mend- 
ed, efpecially  when  care  was  taken  to  promote 
a full  and  free  fuppuration. 

Imposthumes  may  proceed  from  the  ufe  of 
trathy  fruits,  or  any  other  unwholefome  food, 
from  hunger,  exceflive  labour,  or  the  like. 
They  are  attended  with  acute  ’ pain,  hardnefs,' 
rednefs  of  the  part,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation. 

Bleeding  and  purging  will  fometimes  dif- 
cufs  thefe  tumours  at  the  beginning;  but  as 
foon  as  it  is  evident  that  matter  is  collecting,  it 
will  be  proper  to  apply  a poultice  of  bread  and 
and  milk,  with  a little  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This 
maybe  renewed  twice  a- day;  and  if  the  fuppu- 
ration gees  flowly  on,  a raw  onion  may  be  cut 

into  fmall  pieces,  or  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and 
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fpread  upon  the  top  of  the  poultice.  This  will 
promote  the  fuppuration  more  in  one  day  than 
a Ample  poultice  will  do  in  three  or  four. 

When  the  boil  turns  foft  appears  of  a white 
or  yellowifh  colour,  and  is  quite  full  of  mat- 
ter, if  it  does  not  break  of  itfelf,  it  Ihould  be 
opened  with  a lancet.  This  operation  is  noways 
dangerous,  and  is  very  little  painful,  as  the  Ikin 
is  very  thin  and  greatly  dillended.  If  no  other 
inftrument  be  at  hand,  it  may  be  opened  with  a 
large  needle;  but  it  is  always  better  to  make  ufe 
of  a lancet,  or  fome  inftrument  that  will  make 
a pretty  large  wound,  in  order  that  the  matter 
may  be  difcharged  freely. 

After  the  impofthume  has  broke,  or  been 
opened,  it  may  be  drefled  twice  a- day  with  yel- 
low bafilicum  ointment,  fpread  upon  lint,  or  a 
bit  of  foft  rag.  It  will  ftill  however  be  proper 
to  keep  the  poultice  applied  to  it,  till  luch  time 
as  the  matter  be  entirely  difcharged  After  the 
matter  has  been  difcharged,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  purged. 

When  boils  return  frequently,  it  fhews  a bad 
ftate  of  the  humours,  and  merits  particular  at- 
tention. The  patient  ouglit  to  be  peculiarly 
attentive  to  his  diet,  and,  if  the  difeafe  pro- 
ceeds from  any  error  in  it,  it  fhould  be  chan- 
ged as  foon  as  poflible.  Repeated  purges  are 
generally  neceffary  in  this  cafe;  and  infufions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  water- trefoil,  camomile- 
flowers,  &c.  o tight  to  be  drank  freely.  Thofe 

who 
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who  are  able  to  afford  it,  fhould  take  a courfe 
of  the  purging  mineral  v/aters. 

OF  WHITLOWS. 

• 

A whitlow  is  a painful  tumour  appearing  near 
the  end  of  a finger,  the  humour  of  which  is 
often  fo Tharp  as  to  corrode  the  tendons  and 
nerves,  and  fometimes  even  the  bone  itfelf. 

These  tumours  fometimes  proceed  from  the 
puncture  of  a fharp  body,  as  a thorn,  a pin,  a 
fplinter,  or  the  like.  But  their  molt  general 
caufes,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  fudden 
changes  from  cold  to  heat,  or  the  contrary. 
Hence  the  difeafe  is  very  common  among  milk- 
maids, efpecially  at  that  feafon  of  the  year' 
when  they  go  a milking  in  a cold  nipping  fro- 
fty  morning,  and,  as  loon  as  they  get  home, 
plunge  their  hands  into  warm  water,  or  hold 
them  near  the  fire. 

The  pain  of  a whitlow  is  commonly  fo  great, 
as  to  render  the  patient  exceeding  reftlefs.  It  is 
attended  with  an  inflammation  and  often  with 
an  evident  puliation.  When  the  humour  lies 
deep,  the  inflammation  fpreads  over  the  whole 
hand,  and  fometimes  if  extends  up  the  arm 
even  to  the  fhoulder.  Ihe  pam,  inflammation, 
fever  have  fometimes  been  fo  violent,  in 

this  cafe,  as  to  prove  mortal. 

Many  things  are  recommended  for  dncuil- 

inff  the  inflammation  j as  bleeding,  blideiing, 
« the. 
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the  patient,  the  holding  the  part  in  didd- 
led vinegar,  dipping  it  frequently  in  fcaldmg- 
hot  water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe  may  fome- 
times  fucceed  at  the  beginning,  but  they  do 
no  good  afterwards.  The  fa  fell  courfe  is  to 
pro  note  the  fuppuration,  by  applying  cata- 
plafns,  or  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
boiled  camomile  flowers.  Or,  if  a more  aftive 
and  ripening  poultice  be  neceflary,  the  white 
lilly  root  or  a little  honey  may  be  added; 
but  thefe  fliould  not  be  applied  till  there  be  evi- 
dent figns  of  a fuppuration. 

When  the  inflammation  and  fever  run  ve- 
ry high,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient, and  to  keep  him  upon  a low  diet,  allow- 
ing him  to  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors. 

When  the  matter  is  lodged  deep,  it  is  not 
fafe  to  wait  till  the  tumour  breaks  and  dif- 
charges  itfelf.  In  this  cafe  the  matter  muft  be  let 
out  by  making  a deep  inciflon,  otherwife  it  will 
corrode  and  deftroy  the  bone.  This  operation 
fliould  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  if 
one  can  be  had.  I have  frequently  feen  one, 
bone  of  the  finger  loft  by  the  matter  remain- 
ing too  long  in  contact  with  it.  Indeed  when- 
ever th-3  inflammation  begins  very  deep,  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  fave  the  bone. 

After  the  tumour  has  burft,  or  been  laid 
open,  it  may  be  drefled  with  the  yellow  baft  Il- 
eum ointment,  or  fome  other  digeftive,  and  a 
poultice  applied  over  it.  If  proud  flefli  appears, 
it  may  be  kept  down  by  fprinkling  a little 
burnt  allum  over  it. 
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If  any  fymptoms  of  a gangrene  or  mortifica- 
tion appear,  as  a black,  pale,  or  livid  colour  of 
the  parts,  Sec,  the  patient  muft  have  immediate 
recourfe  to  the  bark,  a dram  of  which  muft  be 
taken  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  part 
muft  alfo  be  fcarified,  and  fomented  with  a 
ftrong  deco&ion  of  the  bark,  or  camomile  flow- 
ers ; to  which  fome  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  or  ftrong 
vinegar,  may  be  added. 

As  whitlows  and  mortifications  of  the  extre- 
mities are  often  the  effects  of  violent  cold,  we 
would  advife  people  who  have  been  expofed  to 
an  exceflive  degree  of  it,  if  their  hands  or  feet 
are  greatly  benumbed,  to  wafh  them  in  cold  wa- 
ter, or  rub  them,  for  fome  time  with  fnow,  and 
to  keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire.  This  would 
not  only  prevent  whitlows,  but  is  the  only  me- 
thod of  reftoring  frozen  limbs,  and  of  prevent- 
ing a mortification  from  extreme  cold. 


OF  RUPTURES. 

This  difeafe  happens  moft  frequently  to  chil- 
dren and  old  people.  Men  are  greatly  more  li- 
able to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  who  are 
naturally  of  a weak  and  relaxed  habit.  In  in- 
fants it  is  generally  occafioned  by  exceflive  cry- 
ing, violent  coughing,  repeated  efforts  to  vo- 
mit, &c.  In  adults  it  is  commonly  the  effeft  of 
blows,  violent  exertions  of  theftrength,  as  leap- 
ing, carrying  great  weights,  Sec.  An  oily  or  ve- 
ry moift  diet,  by  inducing  a general  relaxation 
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of  the  folids,  is  commonly  thought  to  predif- 

pofe  the  body  to  ruptures. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  in- 
fant it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its 
head  very  low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the 
gut  does  not  return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be 
put  up  by  gentle  preflure.  After  it  is  leturned, 
a piece  of  kicking  plafter  may  be  applied  over 
the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage  nuift 
be  conflantly  worn  for  a confiderable  time. 
The  method  of  making  and  applying  thefe 
rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  poffible,  be 
kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion, 

till  the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced 
down  with  great  violence,  or  happens,  fiom 
any  caufe,  to  be  inflamed,  it  is  often  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  return  it,  and  fometimcs  quite  impracti- 
cable without  an  operation  which  it  is  not  oui 
bufinefs  to  defcribe.  As  I have  been  fortunate 
enough  however  always  to  fucceed  in  my  at- 
tempts to  return  the  gut,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  I fhall  very  briefly  men- 
tion the  method  which  I generally  purfue.  Af- 
ter the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft  be  laid  up- 
on his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fttua- 
tion  flannel- cloths  wrung  out  of  a decoftion  of 
mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are 
not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied 
for  a confiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this 

de- 
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decoction,  with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  a 
lnde  talc, may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
fliould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourle  muft  be 
had  to  preflure.  If  the  tumour  be  very 
hard,  confiderable  force  will  be  neceffary  ; but 
it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here, 
lhe  operator,  at  the  lame  time  that  he  makes 
a preflure  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  muft 
with  his  fingers  conduct  the  gut  in  by  the  fame 
aperture  thro’  winch  it  came  out.  lhe  man- 
ner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier  conceived 
than  defcribed.  Should  all  thele  endeavours 
prove  ineffectual,  clyfters  of  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco muft  be  tried  Thefe  have  been  often 
known  tc  fucceed  where  every  other  method 
failed. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been'  returned, 
muft  W'-ear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  de- 
fcribe  thefe,  as  they  are  only  to  be  had  from  the 
aitifts  who  make  them.  'I  hey  are  generally 
uneafy  to  the  wearer  for  fome  time,  but  by  cu- 
ff om  they  become  quite  eafy.  No  perfon  who 
has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man’s 
eftate,  fliould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  ban- 
dages. 

Persons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully 
to  avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great 
weights,  leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They 
fliould  likewdfe  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong 
liquors ; and  fliould  carefully  guard  againft 
catching  cold. 


Of 
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As  it  is  often  impracticable  to  obtain  even  the 
final  left  degree  of  medical  affiftance  in  many  of 
thofe  accidents  which  endanger  life,  we  lhall 
conclude  with  a few  obfervations  upon  fome 
of  the  moft  common  and  hazardous  of  them. 

The  fir  ft  we  fhall  name  is  the  floppage  of 
fubjlances  between  the  mouth  and  the  Jiomach. 
Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  unavoidable, 
yet,  generally  fpeaking,  they  are  the  effect  of 
careleflnds.  Children  have  a ftrong  inclination 
to  put  every  thing  in  their  mouths  which  they 
get  hold  of.  This  ought  to  make  nurfes  care- 
ful in  keeping  every  thing  from  them  that 
tney  can  f wallow,  which  would  be  hurtrul.  E, 
ven  adults  are  far  lefs  careful  in  this  refpect 
than  they  ought  to  be.  Nothing  fhould  ever  be 
held  in  the  mouth  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  fwallow,  as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  fome  other 
accident,  may  force  it  over.  Noiwithftandino- 
the  numberlefs  accidents  which  are  daily  occa^ 
honed  by  holding  pins  in  the  mouth,  many  wo- 
men have  their  mouths,  for  the  moft  part  full 

of  them  through  the  day ; and  iome  of  ’them 
even  fleep  with  them  there  all  night. 

When  a pin,  or  any  other  fharp  body  is  fwal- 
owed,  itwiH  generally  defeend  into  the  lto- 

buTif  head’  01  blunt  end  goes  foremofl  j 
and  f 1 hC  P°,nt,  §°eS  f°rCmoft’  it  is  apt  to  flop, 
when  that  happens,  every  effort  to  force  it 

down 
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down  will  only  ferve  to  fix  itfafter  in.  In  this 
cafe  the  belt  way  is  to  make  the  patient  vomit, 
either  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather,  or 
giving  him  a vomit.  I have  frequently  known 
pins  which  had  ftuck  in  the  gullet  for  feveral 
clays,  brought  up  by  fwallowing  a bit  of  tough 
meat  tied  to  a ftrong  thread,  and  drawing  it 
quickly  up  again. 

All  hard  or  fliarp  fubllances,  which  might 
hurt  or  wound  the  bowels,  ought,  if  poffible 
to  be  difcliarged  upwards.  Subitances  that  wnl 
diffolve  in  the ftomach,  it  they  cannot  be  broug 
up,  may  be  puflied  down.  When  a mouthful  o 
folidfood  flops  in  the  gullet,  it  may  0 ™ 
forced  up  by  giving  the  perfon  a blow  on  the 
back  betwixt  the  fhoulders.  11  this  ihould  not 
fucceed,  the  throat  may  be  tickled  with  the  n- 
eer  or  a feather:  1 lately  faw  a halfpenny, which 
u H n fait  in  the  gullet  .of  a boy  about  eight 
years  old,  thrown  up  by  only  thrulling  a linger 

down  his  throat  misf0rtune  to  fall 

Persons  who  given  up  for  dead,  when 

into  the  water  aie  often  g u be  re. 

itiSCirnTtyg^t  intention  which  ihould 
covered.  g the  natural  warmth, 

bedkerenewV1thT  ir^l  and  ^ TW 

and  renew  rh e raufe  of  the  perfon  s 

cold  is  by  no  ' “(“prove  an  effeclual  obitacle  to 
death,  yet  i ^ P ^ reaion_  atter  ftripping 

his  recovery.  ;f  ]1C  had  any  on  when 

SalaTnUiappened/his  body  muft  be  fliong. 
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ly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
lineu  cloths  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made. 
As  foon  as  a bed  can  be  got  ready,  and  well  heat- 
cd,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  ftill 
continued.  W arm  cloths  fhould  be  laid  to  his 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet, 
-tie  fhould  likewife  be  bled.  The  moll  proper 
paitfor  this  operation  is  in  the  jugular  vein,  both 
becaufe  it  is  moll  likely  to  bleed,  and  affords 
the  moft  fudden  relief  to  the  head. 

In  order  to  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong 
perfon  may  blow  his  own  breath  into  the  pa- 
tient s mouth  with  all  the  force  he  can ; or, 
what  will  fucceed  better,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco 
may  be  blown  into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  or  funnel.  I have  known  a pig  drowned 
and  reftored  to  life,  two  or  three  different 
times  fucceifively,  by  blowing  air  into  its  mouth 
with  a pair  of  bellows.  It  will  likewife  be  pro- 
per to  throw  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  into  the 
inteftines,  in  form  of  a clyfter,  by  means  of  a 
proper  pipe.  Strong  volatile  falts  ought  alfo 
to  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  fpirits  of  hartf- 
horn,  burnt  feathers,  &c.  The  nofe  ought  like- 
wife to  be  tickled  with  a feather  dipped  in  vo- 
latile fpirits,  and  warm  fpirits  of  wine  fhould 

be  rubbed  upon  the  temples,  pit  of  the  flo- 
mach,  &c. 

If  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  the  perfon  may  be 

T>Utin^°  a warm  bath>  or  laid  among  warm  allies. 
r Idiot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who' 


was 
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was  reftored  to  life,  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  water  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her 
naked  body  upon  hot  or  warm  allies  ; by  co- 
vering her  with  others  equally  hot ; by  putting 
a bonnet  round  her  head,  with  a flocking  round 
her  neck  fluffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping 
coverings  over  all. 

The  fame  method  muff  be  purfued  for  the 
recovery  of  perfons  firangled  as  for  thofe  who 

are  drowned. Such  as  have  the  misfortune 

to  be  flunned  by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  muff 
alfo  be  treated  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles. 
Every  method  muff  be  taken  to  keep  up  the 
genial  warm  tig  and  to  reflore  the  vital  func- 
tions. Nor  ought  we  to  defpair  too  foon  of 
fuccefs.  I have  been  happy  enough  to  recover 
a perfon  who  was  taken  up  for  dead  by  a fall 
from  a horfe,  after  fix  hours  endeavours,  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  hardly  fliew- 
ed  any  figns  of  life. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  life, when 
feemingly  loft,  might  often  be  reflored  by  per- 
fifting  for  a efficient  time  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
means;  and  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  per- 
fons who  -perifh  by  accidents,  are  really  loft  for 
want  of  due  care.  Surely  all  the  laws  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity  call  upon  us  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  five  the  lives  of  our 
fellow-men.  Who  would  not  chufe  to  be  the 
happy  inflrument  of  preserving  an  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  fociety,  and  perhaps  of  preventing  the 
ruin  of  an  innocent  family  ? 
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